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CHAPTER I 



AN OVERVIEW 

This study explores the impact of unrestricted financial as- 
sistance on complex organizations. The specific, program under scru- 
tiny is Title V of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, 
Grants to Strengthen St.ite Departments of Education . Title V provides 
resources with few strings attached to 

stimulate and assist States in strengthening the leadership 
resources of their State educational agencies, and tp assist 
those agencies in the establishment and inproveaent of programs 
to identify and meet the educational needs of States. ^ 

As part of this exploration, I describe the program's imple- 
mentation in several state education agencies (SEA's) and examine the 
ways in which they Have been ''strengthened*^ consistent with Title V*5 
broad purpose quoted above. In addition, I explore why the program 
was implemented as it was. This is particularly crucial because 
Title Vp although strengthening SEA's in several ways, did not act as 
the stimulus for institutional reform hoped for by some of its legis- 
lative designers. By examining a variety of possible explanations, 
I attempt to point out reasons why Title V did not live up to this 
hope of the reformers and, more generally, to shed some light on the 
use of unrestricted money as a device for promoting institutional 
change. 

There are several reasons for exploring these issues. One is 
that many people believe that SEA's should play a major role in edu- 
cation. This view was expressed succinctly by the 1964 Presidential 
Task Force on Education: 



The role of the State is strategic It supplies about 40 cents 
out of every dollar spent by the average local district.* It 
has legal powers that affect every local district, e.g., its 
control over the size and shape of school districts. It plays 
a key role in information gathering for the State as a Whole. 
Because of its fiscal contributions, its regulatory powers, 
and its statewide perspective, it enjoys a certain leadership 
potential'-not always achieved but always there.... 

The Task Force is deeply convinced that State education- 
agencies must be given new strength and vitality, . ..3 

Hence, it is important to weigh the impact of federal efforts to en- 
hance SEA capaciTcy. This importance is underscored today by the in- 
creasing interest both in greater state involvement in the financing 
of education and in improving state government generally. 

Federal attempts to strengthen SEA's, then, are of sufficient 
interest to motivate this investigation. But more than that, the way 
SEA's have utilized general or unrestricted financial assistance has 
critical implications for the current debate over general versus cate- 
gorical aid. Title V is important because it calls into question much 
of the rationale for general assistance. Critics argue that narrow 
federal catogorical programs have created administrative nightmares. 
Excessive red tape, multiple guidelines, and C0Ti9)licated reporting 
requirements are blamed for increasing governmental paralysis. Gen- 
eral aid proponents believe that state and local institutions have 
lacked l>oth the resources and the flexibility to meet their own--as 
opposed to federal --priorities. 



*In 1971, the figure was forty-one cents out of every dollar. 



What is needed, pixjponents say, is institutional reform through 
greater use of general rather than categorical federal assistance.* 
This approach would strengthen the capacity of state and local insti- 
tutions > themselves, to respond to state and local needs. Federal 
bureaucratic stiL-ibiing blocks would be eliminated and the locus of 
power would be shifted closer to "the people." The belief is that 

general aid would stimulate creativity and result in comprehensive and 
4 

flexible programs* 

Tliis approach raises fundamental questions. Does general as- 
sistance, in fact , result in institutional reform? Are the obstacles 
to more effective institutions really the absence of discretionary re- 
sources and the overabundance of federal red tape^ This study shows 
how an xinderstanding of the use of general assistance (Title V) by 
complex organizations (SEA's) can, in turn, help answer these key 
contemporary policy questions. 

TJie remainder of this chapter sets the stage for an examination 
of Title V's in5)leroentation in various SEA's. I begin by delineating 
some important Title V background factors— the need for the legisla- 
tion, its intent, and the findings of some earlier studies of Title V. 
This is followed by a detailed discussion of what this study is about 
and how- it was conducted. The final section sets out the reasons gen- 
erally given to explain why Title V did not promote refortt, and also 



♦Of course, other justifications might be offered in support of general 
assistance. These include the need for Srfimple fiscal relief, more ser- 
vices, or sharing in rising costs. 



discusses some concepts dravm from organizational theory which lead 
to a different explanation. 



Title V Background 

As with each part of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
of 1965, Title V was designed with both educational reform and politi- 
cal reality in mind. According to U. S. Connnissioner of Education 
Francis Keppel— the program's chief architect— Title V's reformist in- 
tent was to ''revitalize our State departments of education."^ This 
revitalization, hopefully, woul/i lead to more effectively adadniscered 
federal programs and would strengthen the institutional role of SEA's 
in the governance of education. Keppel explained in 1965 congressional 
testimony: 

The success of past Federal investments in /'jducation, and of 
others that may C0ine, depends upon strong md blwiced State 
educational leadership, planning and coordination. This is 
why title V is essential in the proposed new five-part pio- 
grain [ESEA]. 

Thus, the essential consideration in formulating this le- 
gislation was to meet expanded nation 1 needs in education 
and at the same time to maintain and strengthen our decen- 
tralized system of State, local, and institutional control.... 

In the long run, nothing we in education can do— whether in 
Washington or anywhere else— can be more important than 
strengthening the capacity of our States to respond to the 
educational needs of our time.... In this Nation c 50 States 
with vast and independent enterprises for education, :he Fed- 
eral Government must participate— not toward domination, but 
as a partner in a vital enterprise. 6 

At the same time, however. Title V was Widely viewed in 1965 

Washington political circles as a way to line up the Council of Chief 



state School Officers* in support of ESEA's passage. The ••Chiefs/* 

or at least their vigorous legislative spokesman, Edgar Fuller, appar* 

ently were troubled by Title III of ESEA (school innovation) which 

bypassed SEA's, and by other parts of the legislation authorizing aid 

to children in parochial schools* Title V, then, provided a carrot 

to win the support of the state educational establishment for all 

parts of the legislation* Indeed, one participant in the development 

of the legislation described Title V as an essential ingredient in 

7 

that "ingenious political contrivance," the 1965 ESEA* 

Title V authorized three separate programs* One called for 

personnel interchanges between the states and the U* S* Office of Edu- 

8 

cation (USOE)* Another program authorized the U* S* Conmissioner of 
Education to make special project grants tc cae states for solving 
problems or 'cesting new ideas common to two or more SEA*s; fifteen 

percent of the funds appropriated for Title V were to be reserved for 

9 10 
this purx^ose* The third program apportioned eighty-five percent 

of the funds among the states and outlying territories for use as so- 
called basic grants*** This report focuses exclusively on this part 
of Title V, section 503, since this is the program which in effect 



*The Council is a Washington-based organization of state superintend- 
ents and commissioners of education from the fifty states and outlying 
territories* 

**Up to two percent of this eighty-five percent was reserved for the 
outlying territories* From the remainder, $100,000 was apportioned 
to each of the states (including the District of Columbia)* The re- 
mainder was apportioned among the states based on their relative num- 
ber of public school pui)ils,^l 



provides gcmeral assistance to SEA's. Hereafter, in this study, 
"'Title V" Means specifically section 503 of Title V, 

The law itself listed exaniples of the kinds of activities eli- 
gible for funding as basic grants: educational planning, collection 
and processing of statistical data, dissemination of information, re- 
search activities, publication of curricular materials, teacher edu- 
cation programs, finance studies, programs to iseasure student achieve- 
ment, inservice training, and consultative services to local schools. 
Though this list was set forth as part of the legislation, largely to 
explain to the Congress what the Executive Branch thought Title V 
might be used for, it did not set requirements but made "only suggest- 
ions." The law made it clear that "other areas may assume higher 
priority in individual State proposals. To be sure, SEA's could 
propose any activity consistent with the broad purpose of the law— 
to "strengthen*' SEA's. 

The only major constraint on SEA activity was to be exercised 
by USOE during the administration of the program. Before receiving 
its apportionment, each SEA was required to submit project applica- 
tions to USOE for approval describing ''how the agency's leadership 

14 

resources woula be strengthened •" In practice, USOE conducted ne- 
gotiation*; witli some states, but the SEA's were able to spend the 
money as they wanted; no application was ever rejected* Hence, Title V 
became general aid with few string attached. *rhe reasons for this are 
discussed in detail in the next ch^ter. 

In fiscal 1966, the first year of the program, $14.5 million 
was appropriated for Title V basic grants, resulting in an average SEA 



7 



budget increase of eleven percent/^ During the first seven years of 
the prograin. some $175 million^^ was allotted to SEA's through Title V. 

. Needs: The authors of Title V believed that SEA's badly needed 
improven^ent, particilarly with the new responsibilities facing then, in 
the administration of ESEA. While some SEA's in 1965 were considered 
well-managed and antply staffed, many had "reputations of weakness and 
conservatism."^^ Most lacked the resources even "for adequate lead- 
ership. direction, and service of existing State educational programs." 
The number or professional employees in 1965 ranged from 613 in New York 
to fifteen in North Dakota, with seventy-five professionals on the aver- 
age SEA staff. Fifteen states had fewer than fifty professionals.^^ 

Tr.e staffing problem involved not only the number, but also the 
overall quality of SEA personnel. One long-time observer of SEA's 
described the situation candidly: 

Some state education departments are poorly staffed^ ^Zr'lLtr- 
bureaucratized. and politically dominated. So»e are char^ter 
i.ed by intellectual incest: ^.^ P™ 
experience, seem to have come from the state s own e 
system, and often from small school systems.^o 

The personnel problems faced by SEA's were also exacerbated by 
lopsided staffing patterns created by federal programs. In I960.* more 
than half the SEA professionals worked for federally subsidized pro- 
grams. In thirteen states, the figure exceeded seventy percent.21 
The result was that certain areas (e.g.. vocational education and 



*When Title V was debated in 1965. the latest available data on this 

point were from 1960. 
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certain subject matter disciplines) had disproportionately large staffs, 

22 

Other "vital areas" (e.g., planning and research) not subsidized by 
the federal government were staffed sparsely, if at all.^^ 

Despite their staffing problems, SEA's administered a wide range 
of activities: collecting statistics, distributing state funds for edu- 
cation, operating specialized schools (e.g., schools for the handicapped), 
and carrying out regulatory responsibilities (e,g., accreditation of 
schools, and certification of teachers). In addition, SEA's typically 
provided some instructional services to local schools, roost often in 
the form of subject matter consultants and currijula materials. SEA's 
also were generally engaged in siich other activities as inservice train- 
ing of teachers, administration of federal prpgrams (e.g., vocational 
education) and consultation to school districts on school transportation 
and facilities planning. 

This diversity and orientation of SEA activity is important to 
an understanding of Title V's impact. Although the above listing is 
only a quick review of the functions of an average SEA in 1965, it 
underscores the fact that these small agencies had a broad range of 
responsibilities and that most of their activities were oriented either 
toward regulation or service to local public schools. 

Ho pes ; As part of achieving stronger SEA's, it was expected that 
Title V would be utilized to fill in important gaps in service and man- 
agement. But, in addition, it was hoped that Title V would stimulate 
sea's to go beyond the strengthening of traditional activities* Com- 
missioner Keppcl in The Necessary Revolution in American Education 
described the need for Title V: 



9 



If the national goal of equal educational opportunity is to be 
met, if the nation is to assure the strength — perhaps even the 
viabi luy--of America's decentralized system of public education, 
state organization and state policies will need a thorough over- 
hauT T To l)ring about this change requires action in three key 
requirements: the need for better information on the condition 
of education within the states and aioong the states; the need 
for stronger leadership and planning by state departments of 
education in relation to local districts; and the need for in- 
novation based upon sound research throughout the educational 
enterprise. 25 (Emphasis added.) 

It was assumed that Title V would help fill these needs, partly by 
stimulating the hiring of more and better qualified educational pro- 
fessionals as well as individuals with careers outside education* 
Commissioner Keppel noted: 

The new legislation therefore makes possible the provision 
of money to help provide skilled professionals now clearly 
needed but infrequently found — economists, political scien- 
tists, planners, sociologists and the like*...^^ 

Hopes .for what was to be Title V were also reflected in the 

then-secret report of the President's 1964 Task Force on Education, 

headed by John W. Gardner, who had been briefed on Administration 

planning by Commissioner Keppel. The report stated: 

Too few [sea's] are adequately organized or staffed to do the 
job* Top-caliber State boards and first-rate superintendents 
are rare. Not enou^ are insulated from political influence 
by the governors and legislators whose programs they adminis- 
ter. . . . 

The States need help in strengthening themselves adminis- 
tratively. The Federal Government should provide support, per- 
haps up to $75 million a year, to assist thorn to create satis- 
factory administrative structures. For example, it could assist 
in the improvement of State leadership and planning by support- 
ing the kinds of specialists who could assist in long-range 
educational pl<mAing. It could provide funds to strengthen 
the States* information and statistical services. It could 
assist the Stata in strengthening its research and develop- 
ment capability. 27 
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So Title V had many purposes. On the political level, it was 
designed to soothe the chief state school officers and help insure the 
passage of ESEA. At the sa»e time, it was assumed that Title V would 
bolster -tjie .management and services of SEA's. thus i»proving the ad- 
ministration of state and federal programs. But «,re than that-even 
though the law was flexible enough to support practically .ny SEA ac. 
tivity-the hope of some educational reformers, notably Keppel and 
Gardner, was that Title V would be expended on «,re than services 
traditionally offered by SEA's. Rather, they hoped that Title V would 
stinmlate'SEA's-to undergo a .'thorough overhaul... to develop some en- 
tirely new roles and activities (e.g.. planning), and in the pwcess 
"to build the kind of balanced. pxt,fes5ional. high-quality staff that " 
would be needed..'^ for a position of leadership. And. ultimately. 
Title V was viewed by both reformers and chiefs as a vehicle to main- 
tain and strengthen the nation's decentralized control of eduction. 

How has TitleV worked in nractice.. Several studies have evalu- 
ated Title V.s implementation and have found SEA's .'strengthened., in 
some ways but not in others. Tl»e only ft^ll-scale extragovexn«,ntal in- 
vestigation of Title V. conducted by Roald F. Caapbell (then of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago), and his colleagues, concluded in 1967 that Title V 
had * ..majo. impact., upon SEA's. particularly in permitting sub»t«»ti.l 
growth in staff size and budget. But they also stated: 

IIeclinv^?f"**?f previously our concern that the funds, es- 
Ssed JiLftvT^^'^ departments of education. we« Seing 

^fficJJSf ^t^aJr""^?' °^ traditional se;vices. In? 
sufficient attention has been paid, we feel, to those activities 
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included under the broad heading, of research and development, 
and public information and support. Overmuch attention has 
been concentrated Ion activities such as consultation to local 
districts. ' ' 

Further, we are now conceined that many departments seem 
intent upon providing new or extended services with the same 
personnel, or more of the same' kind of personnel .. .they provided 
virtually no evidence that they have been considering procedures 
which might develop new sources, new career programs, or new j 
inducemencs to attract top educators with a variety of talents. "^^-J 

l urther evidence -that \itle V did not measure up to the hopes | 

of some reformers is'^seen in theil.968 statement of Ewald B. Nyquist, 

then Deputy Commissioner of Education in New ^rk: 

While these funds [Title .V]. .provide a fine opportunity to 
make departments as s;:rong in 'practice as they are presumed 
to be in theory, too many state education departments primarily 
o expanded their traditional functions (regulatory, operational, 
service, and public sxq)port and cooperation).... Developmental 
activities deserve the highest priority, with a particular 
emphasis on comprehensive planning and evaluation capability. . . . 

In addition, after three years of reviewing nationwide data on Title V, 
the Advisory Council on State Departments or Education expressed con- 
cem about the adequacy of SEA planning efforts. While the Council 
praised Title V for strengthening the services and management of SEA's, 
it reported in 1968: 

What remains a matter of°grave concern to the Advisory Council 
is the readiness of the State departments of education for com- 
prehensive statewide educational planning. 

In aach of ita orevious reports, the Advisory Council indi- 
cated its concern that State education agencies should recognize 
the vital importance of this function.... 

Until there exists and is exercised a capability of •ntld- 
patlng educational needs and of planning: compre hensively for 
tlvim, the State educational agencies wiii not be the leaders 
Hf^catlonal developments in their State s, but mere g*ctors 
to events which they cannot control. (Emphasis in original.) 
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This concern about the lack of planning also was echoed by the 
Senate Committee on Labcr and Public Welfare. In 1970, the Committee 
concluded: "As currently conducted, statewide educational planning 

and evaluation is wholly inadequate. What's more, USOE reported 

33 

that "insignificant" amounts of Title V funds Were used to establish 
or expand planning units. The hope for a Title V- inspired focus on 
planning was not met. 

These reports, then, indicate that Title V resulted in SEA staff 
and budget growth, but expansion took place largely in traditional 
areas. For the -.nost part, funds were not used for hiring new kinds of 
personnel or for defining new roles. Commissioner Keppol's hoped-for 
"thorough overhaul" of SEA's through Title V apparently did not take 
place. 

II. This Investigation; Issues and Methodolo^ 

This study addresses the same basic question as the studies 
discussed above: how has Title V worked in practice? But my inves- 
tigation goes beyond the earlier reports. Besides describing how ; 
Title V was spent, I also explore several other facets of the program's 
implementation which help to better ani5WBr the question above. These 
include the influence of various forces (e.g., state politics and tra- 
ditions) on Title V's implementation within a diverse group of states, 
the cumulative effect of Title V over the years, the differing impact 
of Title V from state to state, and USOE's role in administering Title V 
as viewed from the SEA perspective. In view of this brotdar aim, I 
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conducted case studies in a selected nujnber of states, rather than 
categorizing Title V-funded activities for all states • 

Carrying out this analysis required different sources of data 
from that used in the reports cited above. Instead of relying pri- 
marily on information collected by USOE from official state reports 
34 

on Title V, I concentrated on gathering data during field observa- 
tions in a variety of states. On these visits I examined, firsthand, 
original budgets and memoranda, and matched official descriptions with 
actual projects. Most inportant, I interviewed SEA officials and 
others about SEA operations, specific Title V activities, and indi- 
vidual state politics. Interview questions reflected my concern with 
describing Title V effects in the setting of individual states. 

Questions nlso were designed to discover how well Title V lived 
up to its intent, "to strengthen state departments of education." 
To devise the questions, a definition of "strengthening" was needed. 
This was a problem for several reasons. First, the law and Title V's 
legislative history were ambiguous as to the precise meaning of 
"strengthening". This ambiguity, of course, served political purposes-- 
anything and everything was eligible for funding. The ambiguity also 
reflected the fact that different individuals had different (and often 
vague) conceptions of what the abstraction— "strongthening"~meant. 
Moreover, the matter of defining "strengthening" was further coBqpli- 
cated by attempts to link SEA activities with what happens in schools. 
To be sure, we know virtually nothing about what school inputs result 
in outputs, much less how a SEA can be ^'strengthened" to enhance school 
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outcomes. Despite these problems, relying on the broad intent of the 
ESBA legislation and the hopes of the Title V designers, it was pos- 
sible to devise some rough guideposts for the exploration of SEA 
"strengthening" through Title V, 

A SEA could be viewed as "strengthened" by Title V if its bud- 
get or staff simply grew. If a SEA had snore aoney and manpower, then 
it had the resources to play a potentially more important role in state 
education. This view of "strengthening", however, needed to be en- 
larged; bigger does not necessarily mean better. 

Another way "strengthening" could be 'assessed was by focusing 
on Title V's impact on a SEA's existing roles or traditional activities. 
Therefore, I looked- at specific projects to compare past and present 
performance in the particular area of SEA operation supported by Title V. 
The implementation of a modem data collection system would be an ex- 
ample of an activity "strengthened" by Title V. In addition to looking 
at specific projects, I also focused attention on the total impact of 
all the Title V projects on the SEA. If the Title V projects were 
"added up", did they result in more effective department -wide services 
mid management? 

Also, I turned to the hopes of Commissioner Keppel and other 
reformers as guidelines for two additional measures of "strengthening". 
I sought evidence that Title V had stimulated a SEA to pursue "new" 
roles (e.g., planning and research), to recruit new kinds of staff and 
generally to undergo a "thorough overhaul". I also sought evidence 
demonstrating that Title V had "strengthened" a SEA in a political 
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sense by enhancing its capacity to establish priorities and to carry 
them out. A SEA'S past and present influence with its state legisla- 
.ture was utilized as the indicator. 

It is important to point out that other measures of Title V 
"strengthening" were not examined systematically in this study. First, 
■I conceivably could have gauged the past and present influence of SEA's 
with local school districts. Limited time and resources did not per- 
mit me to devise appropriate samples of school districts and then col- 
lect the necessary data to draw conclusions.^^ Second, I could have 
attempted to measure systeraatically„the effect of Title V on the past 
and present influence of USOE with SEA's. Although federal-state re- 
lations are explored in the administration of Title V (see Chapter II), 
I did not examine changes in the overall balance of power between USOE 
and the states. The reasons for this omission were limited resources, 
and the existence of other research''^ which conclude that the 1965 fear 
of federal dominance by USOE was a misperception of power relationships 
in education. If anything, the research suggests that the states' 
"problem" is not federal control, but rather, local autonony. 

It also should be emphasized that Title V was not the only new 
federal program in 1965 designed to "strengthen" SEA's. During that 
year, state departments also received some $6.5 million for the admin- 
istration of Title I of ESEA (aid to disadvantaged)'* and $2.4 million 

for the administration of Title II (textbooks and school library re- 
39 

sources) . Indeed, in 1970, forty percent of SRA administrative ex- 
penditures came from federal sources, with only one-fifth*^ of these 
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federal funds provided through Title V.* Unlike Title V, however, 
these other funds are nominally tied to special projects or to the ad- 
ministration of specific federal categorical programs. Nevertheless, 
these so-called categorical funds did contribute to SEA "strengthening". 

iVhilii this evaluation is not meant as a full analysis of the im- 
pact of the "federal presence" on SEA's, it should be noted that it is 
often difficult to isolate the particular and discrete impact of Title V, 
as contrasted with the impact of other federal and state money. This 
is particularly true when judgments are made about changes in the over- 
all operations of a SEA or its capacity to influence its legislature. 
In these casos, a modest effort is made, with full recognition of the 
problem, to assess the SEA changes and to identify Title V's role in 
bringing these changes about. 

Based on these definitions of "strengthening" and on my concern 
with describing Title V in context, I asked a number of specific ques- 
tions during the state interviews. These questions sought to determine 
how Title V was spent, whether individual project objectives were met, 
the relationship between the projects and past activities, the back- 
grounds of the people hired, and how the SEA had changed since 196S. 
Questions also probed the role of the state legislatures and the gov- 
ernors' offices in Title V decisions, the general political environment 
for education, and the rolt> played by USOE in implementing the program. 



♦Although Title V represents only one-fifth of the federal contribution, 
it is considered the "icing on the cake"^! by the Chiefs because of its 
unique status as unrestricted resources. 
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In selecting SEA's for study, background variables were identi- 
fied which reasonably could be expected to differentiate SEA's and 
their experiences with Title V, The variables included size of SEA, 
region, SEA budget increase from Title V, percentage of school aid from 
the state level, and others. SEA's were chosen to avoid a group biased 
on these variables. (For c»re details, see Appendix B.) All in all, 
on-site interviews were conducted in nine states: Colorado, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Maryland, Massachusetts, New York, South Carolina, Tennessee 
and Texas. 

Not all nine states were studied equally in depth. Those se- 
lected for intensive study (Massachusetts, New York and South Carolina) 
Were chosen because they seemed to be exceptions to the overall conclu- 
sions of the Title V reports cited earlier, That is, these SEA's seemed 
to have rethought their priorities and to have started a "thorough 
overhaur* as a result of Title V. Upon closer examination, however, 
it became clear that during the first year these SEA's budgeted Title V 
largely for the marginal adaptation of ongoing activities. Though 
Title V helped facilitate marked change in one of these SEA's over the 
years, the program did not act as a stimulus for institutional reform. 

Why was this the case? Why did Title V not stimulate a *'thor- 
ough overhauP* of SEA*s? If part of this study describes what has hap- 
pened, another part attei!5)ts to determine tf.e answers to these questions. 

One way to begin to deal wit.h these issues is to ask what led the 
legislative framers of ESEA to believe that Title V in fact would lead 
to a ••thorough overhaul" of SRA's. Apparently Commissioner Keppel and 
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others assumed that the allocation of Title V would grow out of careful 
and considered decisions. This seems evident from the procedures de- 
signed to snapt the decision-making process. First, the legislation 
authorized USOE to approve or disapprove Title V project applications 
on a case by case, merit basis. This authority was meant to f^ttiish 
USOE officials with leverage to insure quality projects* Second, the 
original Title V proposal required the states to share in the cost of 

Title V activities.- This matching provision was viewed as a check 

43 

against low priority expenditures. Third, SEA's were encouraged by 

44 

USOE to undergo a ''thorough review" to find the best ways to enhance 
their leadership capacity. This review apparently was presta»ed to mean 
that a SEA would generally proceed in the following manner* It would 
assemble and study available information about \zs short- and long-term 
needs. The assessment would then be followed by planning^ This would 
entail the definition of strengthening in terms of agreed-upon SEA 
goals and objectives, the exploration of alternative ways to meet these 
objectives, the weighing of the consequences of various courses of ac« 
tion, and the choice of those alternatives maximizing SEA strengthening. 
In short. Title V would result from a calculated choice to meet agreed- 
upon objectives. 

That this process was anticipated is borne out by Keppel^s con- 
gressional testimony, which was drafted with the concurrence of the 
Bureau of the Budget (BOS) and the other reform-minded elements of the 
federal educational establishment: 
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. ..title V has been written to encourage each department to 
determine its own significant needs and to develop plans for 
meeting them. In particular, it asks each department. . .to de- 
velop and submit proposals specifically based on its okti State's 
needs. 45 (Emphasis added.) 

That the "thorough review" was to involve this sequence of activities 

is further demonstrated by USOE's implementation of Title V. The 

"initial task was to design a system that would promote quality Title V 

46 

applications from the SEA's." To accomplish this task, SEA's were 

asked by bSOE to undergo a "searching self-analysis of both their 

47 

strengths and shortcomings." This self-analysis or needs assessaent 
was to include a "detailed agency [SEA] evaluation of its own program 
performance i including projection of needs for the immediate and long- 
range future, and priorities for immediate remedial action. "^^ The 
main purjxjses of the self-analysis were to provide the SEA's with base- 
line data and to assure "that proposals were relevant to the State's 
principal leadership needs. "^^ It also was meant to provide USOE with 

information to assure "that program reviews and j^provals were objec* 
50 

tive." 

I do not mean to imply by this line of reasoning that Commissioner 
Keppel and others had carefully thought through in advance exactly how 
decisions would be made in the states once Title V became law. Indeed, 
problem? 'ere being met a step at a time, and prior to ESEA's passage 
virtually all of Keppel 's attenrion understandably was directed at the 
task of getting ESEA through the Congress. Still, the evidence does 
suggest that Title V was based in part on the assumption— whether im* 
plicit or explicic— that the stimulus of the legislation, and, later, 
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guidelines for deciding on projects would produce a "rational" process- 
for choosing Title V activities.^^ It was assumed that out of this 
process new leadership roles would arise, and the reformers' hopes for 
Title V would thus be met. And, presumably, after the initial projects 
were implemented. Title V would be used in a flexible fashion to meet 
higher priority needs as new problems developed. 

But none of these procedures had a significant impact and 
Title V did not promote institutional reform. As noted earlier, USOE 
for the most part did not pressure the states to move in new directions, 
although negotiations took place. The matching provision was first 
postponed and later dropped from the legislation. The self-analyses 
had little ta do with Title V- decisions.* 

Was Title V's failure to stimulate new priorities simply due to 
negligence or incompetence? What went wrong? 

Answers to these questions fall into two basic categories. In- 
dividuals familiar with the program supplied a variety of reasons which 
usually "blamed" someone, some organization, or circumstances for Title V 
falling short of the reformers' hopes. The differing viewpoints seemed 
to depend largely on the official position of the person addressing the 
issue. Since these reasons were expressed time and again, I here char- 
acterized them as the "conventional wisdom". Also, there is an ex- 
planation drawn from organizational theory. 



*This will be discussed explicitly in later chapters. 
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Who is to blame? Perhaps most frequently, blajne was placed on 
the SEA'.s for not behaving "as they should have"; presumably they did 
not act vigorously enough in exploring all possible alternatives. 

SEA*s were described as unimaginative, conservative, and looking into 

52 

the past. Chief state school officers were characterized as "damned 
ornery". What's more, the Chiefs wanted Title V to be entirely "free" 
so that they would not have to face their legislatures to ask for 
matching funds. They exercised their political clout and the matching 
provision was removed, thus making Title V even less restricted than 
was intended. 

Blame was placed on USOE for not being aggressive enough during 

the process of approving grants. A Budget Bureau official stated that 

55 

getting USOE to move was like "punching a pillow". 

Blame was placed on the Congress. Appropriations were usually 

tardy, preventing "pre-pjanning"^^ and making it almost impossible to 

hire SEA staff in the middle of the school year. In addition. Title V 

57 

appropraations did not grow as rapidly as anticipated. 

Blame was placed on the states. SEA salaries were not competi- 
tive because of the refusal of state legislatures to raise them. Also, 
bureaucratic requirements prevented the hiring of qualified individuals 
who lacked particular qualifications. And the states by and large did 

not pick up the costs of projects started with Title V. According to 

58 

one IISOE official, the states were the "real culprits". 

Finally, blame was placed on a variety of circumstances. There 
was no clear conception in 1965 of what ought to be done with Title V. 
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Planning was viewed negatively by some state officials because the idea 
was associated with communist countries.^° And the states were so under- 
staffed that there was an "emergency situation" SEA's were forced 
to use all their funds to fill in "critical gaps in service. "^"^ 

IVhat these ^explaiiat ions seemed to have in comn»on was the belief 
that had these obstacles not existed, then things would have been sig- 
nificantly diftefent. Jf'SEA's had acted more vigorously in searching 
for alternatives, if USOE had had a clearer conception of SEA needs and 
had acted more aggressively, if the Congress had appropriated larger 
sums earlier in the fiscal year, and so, forth, then the reformers' hopes 
for Title V would have been met. Undoubtedly these explanations are 
helpful in understanding Title V's implementation. For that reason, 
I explore the impact of these various factors in particular states. 

The theory : But there is another explanation for Title V's im- 
plementation which rests on the belief that the major "problems" were 
not simply the obstacles identified just above, but rather, enduring 
attributes of organizations. Proponents of this position would argue 
that organizations do not move flexibly to maximize efficiency, but 
change slowly to minimize uncertainty. When problems arise, organiza- 
tions do not seek the best solutions, but settle for ones that suffice 
and produce the least disorder. In this view, to suggest that SEA's 
should have acted in a substantially different manner when given wide 
latitude in the use of funds is to substitute Utopian hope for the 
reality of organizational behavior. Stated differently, to ask "what 
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went wrong?'' and to find something to "blame" was to ask the wrong 
question and supply the wrong answer. If anything "went wrong", pro- 
ponents of this view would argue, it was the way reformers thought 
about complex organizations and how they change* 

This view is based largely on recently developed theories of 
organizations which question the role of rationality in decision- 
making. Rather than prescribing how organizations should behave, 
these theorists are concerned mainly with describing how organizations 
actually make decisions and change. Drawing from the work of a number 
of these theorists, I have developed a series of propositions about 
the way SEA's realistically could have been expected to respond to 
general aid. These propositions are not meant as precise predictions, 
but they do suggest what typically might be expected when organizations 
are given unrestricted resources. In effect, they are the working hy- 
potheses I have used in trying to explain why the money did not promote 
the "thorough overhaul" of SEA*s that Commissioner Keppel and other 
reformers would have liked. 

First, one would expect competition for the ftmds, with the 
money distributed to satisfy the interests of important elements in 
the organization, rather than the targeting of funds according to an 
abstractly determined set of agreed-upon priorities. In this sense. 
Title V would be used to "grease the squeaky wheel." Second, Title V 
would be exj;ended mainly to meet pressing problems through the simple 
expansion of existing modes of operation. Entirely new priorities, 
like planning, would rarely be established. Third, standard procedures 
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for recruiting personnel would not be affected by the availability of 
new resources. Fourth, organizational stakes would carry funded proj- 
ects beyond the point where benefits outweigh costs; projects tend to 
become permanent. Finally, SEA goals and procedures would change slowly 
over time as a result of experience. Dramatic change usually would 
result from heavy pressure from outside the organization (e.g., shift 
in politics or breakdown in traditions).^* 

Although this is not the place to produce an extensive review 
of the literature on organizations, it seems wise to indicate the theo- 
retical considerations which led me to .jthese expectations. These con- 
siderations center on four areas: the influence of organizational cul- 
ture, the absence of organizational search for the 'Tjest'' solutions, 
the impact of uncertainty, and the notion of or^^anizations as coalitions 
of participants with conflicting goals. 

In the case of organizational culture, I assume that each SEA 
has its own history, traditions, customs, habits, accepted programs, 
and standard operating procedures. Such organizational culture develops 
over time as a result of several interrelated influences: the environ- 
ment of the statu; the training; e^qperiences, and expectations of the 
individuals staffing the agency; the structure of the organization and 
its system of rewards and punishments; and the political constituency 
of the SEA (e.g., the legislature, local schoolmen, and state teachers 
association) . This mix of influences results in a cultural setting 
which could have a marked impact on SEA behavior. Writing about the 
schools in 1971, Seymour B. Sarason has put it this way: 
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...history and traditions have given rise to roles and relation- 
ships, to interlocking ideas, practices, values, and expecta- 
tions that are the 'givens' not requiring thought or delibera- 
tion. These 'givens' (like other categories of thought) are 
far less the products of the characteristics of individuals 
than they are a reflection of what we call the culture and its 
traditions .... 

One of the most difficult obstacles to recognizing that the 
major problems in our schools inhere far less in the character- 
istics of individuals than it does in its cultural and system 
characteristics is that one cannot see culture or systems the 
way one sees individuals. 65 (Emphasis' in original.) 

It is reasonable to expect that the uses of Title V would adapt to the 
existing organizational culture rather than to expect the culture to 
adjust to Title V. ; . _ 

The second central concept is that organizations and individuals 
do not seek the optimal solution to a problem but settle for one that 
is "good enough". Or, to put. it another w?y, rather than search for 
the sharpest noedle in the haystack, an organization will be content 
with one sharp enough for sewing.^^ Organizations and individuals act 

this way because, in Herbert A. Simon's words, "they have not the wits 

68 

to maximize ." That is, too much confusion and uncertainty exist in 
a complex world for organizations to explore all available information 
sources and consider all possible alternatives to come up with the "best" 

solution to a problem. "To maximize" would put impossible demands on 

. . 69 

human capacity for thought. 

The third major concept is that organizations avoid the uncer- 
tainty which seems to be an organizational fact of li£e.^° In the case 
of SEA'S, uncertainties arise over the Sehavior of the schools, the de- 
mands of citizens, the proclamations of the legislature, and so forth. 
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Moreover, there is usually insufficient information about coinplex 
problems, and only limited knowledge of appropriate solutions. Con- 
templating every uncertainty associated with particular actions is 
painful ana puts an impossible load on organizational officials. How- 
ever, to function at all, they must learn to cope with uncertainty. 
One way is tc avoid the multiple uncertainties associated with future 
events by reacting to immediate feedback from short-term pressing 
problems. To be i»UTe, one of the characteristics of a pressing prob- 
lem (or a crisis) is that it is relatively well defined and hence un- 
certainty is greatly reduced. Co^equently, an outgrowth of this the 
oretical concept--uncertainty avoidance— is that one would expect SEA 

to concentrate their efforts on solving short-tern problems rather 

71 

than developing long-term strategies. 

But while these three notions from organizational theory sug- 
gest some of the constraints affecting organizational behavior, they 
do not provide specific information about the way Title V decisions 
were made. In my view, decision-making is better characterized by 
considerations that have to do with intra-agency competition, bargain 
ing, and standard operating procedures than with things like the es- 
tablishment of overall goals and calculated choices to meet these 
goals. 

This view rests on the notion that every organization is a coa 
lition of participants (some of whom are not necessarily on its pay- 
roll, e.g., the recipients of SEA services, the legislature, and the 
state budget office) having disparate demands, changing focuses of 
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attention, and only limited ability to deal with all problems aimul- 

72 

taneously. An organization's objectives result from bargaining among 

coalition members, within the context of organizational precedent,'^' 

Althoug^i imperfectly rationalized in terms of more general goals, these 

74 

objectives act as constraints on an organization's behavior. Thus, 
while the subunits of a SEA may be staffed by educators interested in 
SEA ••stiengthening'*, different educators (and subunits) will see 
••strengthening" as meaning different things: the kindergarten unit 
will have different views from those in secondary education* 

This conception of an organization leads to the expectation 

that the availability of unrestricted resources could restilt in intra- 

75 

agency competition for funds with different subunits expecting their 
76 

••fair share^^- of the, new resources. The decree of competition would 
depend on at least two in5)ortant factors: the extent to which compe- 
tition was encouraged by top management, and the gap between the re- 

77 

sources subunits had to do their jobs and the amount thought necessary. 

7*0 reach a decision about different possible expenditures, some 
procedure would be necessary. The SEA chief might unilaterally decide 
how the money should be expended, but a more likely tendency would be 
for the allocation to arise from an informal bargaining process char- 
acterized by ••give and take'^ and mutual adjustment among SEA top man- 
78 

agement. In this process, the needs of the SEA would be defined not 

by a formal needs assessment or a self-analysis, but by those players 

79 

with access to the bargaining game. If a ••need^^ does not have an 
advocate, it usually would not be considered. ••Needs" would not be 
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defined in the abstract, then, but by individuals (or subunits) with 

80 

particularistic perspectives on SEA priorities. 

What's more, the action advocated by a particular player would 
depend on his interests and experience, his perception of pressing 
problems, and on his understanding of acceptable practices. The 
player would avoid uncertainty by eliminating short-term irritants 
rather than atterapting to define and meet long-term problems. Little 
attention would be paid to changing existing standard procedures, un- 
less they were thought "unsatisfactory."^^ The "give and take", then, 

would not be mainly about defining "st^^^bngthening" or "SEA leadership", 
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or setting general priorities, but about what short-term remedies 
advanced by what players should be funded. 

Tlie results of this process would depend on several factors. 
The skill and power of the bargainers and the reasonableness of their 
demands would play an important role.^^ But at least two other con- 
siderations also would be important. Organizational health could re- 
quire SEA management to keep employees reasonably happy. Therefore, 

to maintain the organization, the demands of different coalition mem- 

85 

bers would often be met and their activities supported from year to ' 
year. Also, in complex organizations different subunits would be ex- 
pected to process different information from the environ^nent , thus 
keeping top management informed on what is "needed" by the organization. 
As a result, it would be difficult for management to say "no" to a coa- 
lition meml)er backing up a reasoned request with information collected 
by his unit. In sliort, the process of allocating Title V would he based 
^ more on organizational than goal -directed, analytical considerations. 

ERIC . 
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To gather information on the validity of my working hypotheses, 
I investigated how Title V decisions were made* Who was involved? 
What was discussed? Was "strengthening'* ever defined? What altema- 
tives were considered? How were choices made? Where did the ideas 
for projects come from? What was the impact of the USOE self-analysis 
document? Were projects continued from year to year? Moreover, I de- 
voted attention during my field observations to the environiient in 
which sea's operated and also tried to identify the internal tradi- 
tions, practices, and procedures influencing SEA behavior and Title V 
activities. It should be noted that gathering these retrospective data 

was often difficult particularly slftce the questions frequently 
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touched on sensitive political issues. 

TJie following chapters explore the vuxious issues raised so far. 
Chapters III, IV, and V describe in-depth the implementation of Title V 
in three SEA's. These case studies highlight the differences in imple- 
menting Title V and the diversity among the states. Derxription of 
Title V's implementation in the six other SEA's studied are contained 
in Appendix C. In Chapter VI, I present my conclusions about Title V- 
strengthening of SEA's, and then try to ejrplain why the program was im- 
plemented as it was by returning to the conventional wisdom explanations 
and my working hypotheses. Chapter VII explores some alternative courses 
of action for strengthening the states further. However, before turning 
to the case studies, it is important to recall that Title V in effect 
became general aid to SEA*s because of the way it was administered by 
USOE. Chapter II explores the reasons why this happened. 
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CHAPTER II 

TITLE V AS GENERAL AID: FEDERAL-STATE RELATIONS* 

Chapter I suggested that USOE administered TiMe V as if the 
program were general aid, that is, assistance provided with few strings 
attached. The purpose of this chapter is to explain why. This entails 
a discussion of USOE's legal authority, a brief description of USOE's 
stjince ij. administering the program, and an exploration of the reasons 
for USOE-s behavior. This highlights some of the problems in exercising 
federal influence in the nation's decentralized education system. It 
should be emphasized, however, that "my purpose in this chapter is neither 
to suggest what JSOE should have done, nor to examine fully USOE's vari- 
ous activities to strengthen SEA's (e.g., technical assis.tance) . Chap- 
ter VII explores in detail alternative ways for USOE to deal with the 
states. 

Thejjw: As discussed in Chapter I, each SEA was required to 
submit to USOE project proposals designed to meet the broad and vague 
purpose of Title V— to "strengthen" SEA's. While the law contained a 
laundry list of suggested projects as a guide, each SEA could expend 
its Title V apportionment for virtually anything related to SEA activi- ' 
ties. The only counterweight to this almost complete delegation of dis- 
cretion to the states was USOE's authority to disapprove those projects 



♦Throughout this study the term "Title V" refers specifically to 
section 503 of Title V of ESEA, which provides unrestricted resources 
to SEA's 
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not making "a significant contribution to strengthening the leadership 
resources of the applicant or its ability to participate effectively 
in meeting the educational needs of the State. TTiis authority was 
spelled out even more explicitly in the federal regulations. Only 
those Title V applications designed to meet "effectively educational 
needs that have a high priority under carefully developed current and 
long-range plans of the State educational agency" were to be approved. 

This project-by-project approval authority was added to the draft 
legislation in 1965 at the insistence of U. S. Bureau of Budget (BOB) 
officials, who were skeptical about,SEA's reforming themselves. View- 
ing project approval as a way to get "quality" in Title V's administra- 
tio.i, BOB'S William B. Cannon and Emerson J. Elliott thought "only good 
projects" would be funded by USOE.^ If USOE reiected an application, 
however, a SEA could seek redress in the courts.^ 

USOE's stance ; Since the program's beginning, USOE has focused 
on the development and maintenance of cooperative federal-state rela- 
tions, with federal influence exercised through gen^l« persuasion.^ 
A 1965 memorandum explained how USOE viewed its role: 

The Office [USOE] has taken the position that the strengthening 
of State education agencies requires a flexible approach in im- 
plementing this program. Both in design and purpose Title V is 
intended to exemplify a true spi rit of helpfulness on the part of 
the Federal Government by encouraging and assisting the States to 
strengthen their State education departments without Federal con- 
trol ." (Eiiq)hasis added.) 

USOE's perception of its role permeated all facets of its deal- 
ings with the states. The first year, for instance, SEA representatives 
were consulted cn matters ranging from the forms for collecting state 
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data to the federal regulations for administering the program. Coop- 
erative efforts focused especially on the SEA self-analysis, discussed 
in Chapter I, which was designed to help SEA^s assess their needs and 
plan quality projects* 

In keejiing with its helpful and. flexible approach, USOE also 
sent teams of officials out to the states to assist them in filling out 
the initial Title V forms and project applications. These officials 
acted mainly as consultants • o^xtent of their assistance depended 
on theix inclination and ability to offer sugger^tions, and the willing- 
ness of SEA officials to seek advice;. 'Tfliat we sought to do was to 
understand where each SEA was in its development and to help the states 
tmderstand where they were so they could plan [for the use of Title V]/' 
noted the first USOE Title V director. 

Finally, USOE's helpful and flexible approach was reflected in 
the Title V project approval process. When received, the initial ap- 
plications were quickly reviewed. If there were questions^. USOE offi- 
cials discussed them by phone with their counterparts at the state 
level, or visited the states for further negotiations. Discussions 
focused on technical accuracy and> to some extent, siibstrntive content. 
While USOE did try to persuade some states to place a greater enphasis 
on the expansion of subject matter specialists, I found no evidence 
that USOE applied strong pressure to any of the states to move in par- 
ticular directions (including planning). None of the more than 900^ 
first-year Title V projects w^s rejected by IJSOE. In .short, USOE^s 

flexible approach meant that basically it deferred to the wishes^ of 

9 

the st&tos* 
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Over the years federal-state relations have changed little, with 
a continuing focus on close intergovernmental working relationships and 
federal influence exercised tt.,;,igh gentle persuasion. USOE has con- 
tinued its policy of approving all SEA Title V project proposals. There 
has been one change in the administration of Title V, however, which 
bears brief mention. The amount of information required from SEA's 
describing Title V expenditures was greatly reduced in 1968. The pur- 
pose of this change purportedly was to curtail duplicative paperwork and 
to shift USOE's attention away from the review of paper proposals to the 
provision of more technical assistance to SEA's.^° One side-effect was 
that USOE officials had only the vaguest notion of how much Title V 
money was being expended for particular projects, "/rplications [for 
Title V] since 1968 have been a farce,"" noted one Title V program 
officer. It is worth noting that beginning in fiscal .year 1973 the 
applications for Title V once more required substantial and detailed 
information on different Title V activities. 

In sum, what developed between 1965 and 1972 might be described 
as a bureaucracy-to-bureaucracy program marked by little federal ac- 
countability. Problems weve worked out through intergovernnental chan- 
nels by friendly dealings among colleagues '"^OE did not establish 
hard-and-fast priorities, or use its project approval authority as BOB 
officials had expected. SEA's were ablo to define their needs as they 

caw them, with help if they wanted it, but with little federal direc- 

12 

tion. Title V, in effect, was administered by IBOE as if it were 
general aid to SEA's. 
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All explanatio n of USOE's behavio r: While the above section 
briefly describes what happened-or did not h^pen-- several additional 
questions need exploration. Why did USOE not adopt a more aggressive 
posture toward the states? Why were all Title V projects approved? 
Why were administrative priorities not established enphasizing such 
things as planning? 

A number of interrelated factors help answer these questions. 
First, USOE officials argue that shortly after ESEA was fvjided in 1965, 
USOE was pressured by the White House to get the money out to the states 
regardless of the quality of the projects. This way statistics could 
be generated immediately, demonstrating the impact of the new law in 
terms of new services. Second, the Division of State Agency Coopera- 
tion, the USOE unit administering Title V, was staffed with a mixture 
of USOE old-timers and naw employees hired to implement the program. 
To many of them, it simply was inappropriate for the federal government 
to tr>- to tell the states what to do because of the long tradition of 
localism in education. USOE's Title V director explains how this view 
was translated into action: 

It is my point of view that wielding the stick in a prcgrum like 
Title V doesn't result in anything but polarization. In that 
kind of situation nothing gets accomplished. So the ideal kind 
of program officer is one who is perceptive about good practices 
he has found in state agencies and can translate them into the 
unique conditions of a new state. And he doesn't do that by the 
disapproval of a project but by eyeball explaining and describing 
how it can work. 14 r €, » 

Third, USOE officials content that it was not clear in 1965 how 
SEA'S ought to change. Although Commissioner Keppel had discussed the 
abstract notions of "planning," "revitalization," and "thoyough overhaul," 
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tKe op„atlo„aIUatl„„ of .„ch «s „o si^le ™tt„. „.„ 

extre^ly xnterasted in planning,.. „„e USOE staffer noted. we 

dic^.t have the capabiUt,. ^ «e.e babe, in the wooas...'^ ;^„ther 
official put it this way: 

tXtce"ft"'"?t1af o'nrt-r* -e-^^ tSlt^JerSat 
needed betiw plLr^ "/"'"i ""1 W-at you 

take to improve p^Sg!?6 ^"'"^ ""o" "l-t it -ould 

A fourth factor, and the one »at often cited by USOE officials 
waa that the vague language of the Title V law did not allow USOE to' ' 
take a fi„ stand with the SEA-a. HoV. it is aak.d. could USOE prove 
- court that a project proposed by a chief state school officer would 
not make a ■■si^ificant contribution"? Indeed, officials view«i the 
law as providing virtually no federal authority, as reflect*, in the 
following consents by usoE staffers who adadnistered Title V in IMS: 

2«eTii5">r^St"™/?h?c •'r.""'^-'- that the 
own needs. * ' t""* "P»''ility to define their 

We have no authority. Anything the states want we approve." 

would only assume that when a Chief k- 

needs and developed plans th« he h^S doni so lS"° "^'""^ 

L tsn-ittS^r" °« ""i- [Titl. V] the way the 
?heir*";ide! 'jhf youVt TS'^ ™ 

it. this iS .^^aHiHoltt.!? *' ""'"-''""^ 
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In contrast with BOB, then, USOE took the position that it did not have 
the legal authority to tell the states what to do.* 

While these factors undoubtedly had an impact on USOE's admin- 
istration of Title V, I suspect that political considerations were 
equally, if not more important, in determining USOE's behavior. For 
one thing, fear of federal control of education was an important con- 
cern in 1965; for political reasons USOE had to avoid the appearance 
of telliag the states what to do. For another, USOE was under some 
political pressure to take it easy with the states. Viewing the de- 
sign of projects as a state responsibility, the^ouncil of Chief State 
School Officers objected during 1965 congressional hearings to giving 
USOE the authority to reject projects not making a "significant con- 
tribution." Although the Chiefs did not wage a vigorous campaign 
to have USOE's project approval authority removed from the legisla- 
tion,** they apparently did lean on USOE not to implement it.^^ 

In addition,, the states themselves were under pressure which 
on occasion they transferred to USOE. "We were raided by every inter- 
est group there could be," noted one Title V staffer. 'The [state] 



♦It should be pointed out that although USOE took the public position 
that they had little authority, there was debate on this issue within 
USOE. According to a 1965 memorandum. Title V was seen by some as a 
"potentially powerful mechanism to influence the nature and riq)idity 
of state agency growth and development." The memorandum also urged 
that "Specific steps designed to enlarge the State agency*s capacity 
to study, analyze, and to plan statewide programs of education should 
claim high priority in Office approvals;..."" 

**It may not be a coincidence, however, that an amendment to eliminate 
the project approval authority was offered by Representative Charles 
Goodell (Republican, New York) during House debate on ESEA. Like vir- 
tually every other amendment to the bill in 1965, it was defeated. 25 
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superintendent [of education] would call and we would ask who was on 
his back. We would have to say 'yes' [and approve the projects]. "^^ 
Focusing on these political issues, a USOE official summarized the 
situation in 1965: 

State departments of education were at the center point of 
sensitive federal -state relations. If there had been any 
little implication that USOE was setting itself up as better 
able to tell the states how they should spend money, [USOE] 
would have run into great problems.... Ver>' doubtful we 
could have done more and sustained it. We could have brought 
the house down around Title V.28 

On occasion, a few USOE staffers did go too fcr in suggesting 

ways for the SEA's to spend Title V money. When this happened, or 

when other friction developed, a USOE old-timer and former chief state 

school officer was there to calm the troubled waters: 

[Wayne] Reed's job was to maintain informal contact with his 
friends and acquaintances in the severs! SS/.»s; to quiet their 
fears; to explain USOE policies; to reassure CSSO's [chief 
state school officers] and local school administrators of 
USOE's abiding commitrtent to local control of education; and 
to appear at various educational conferences and conventions 
as a symbol of USOE continuity and conservatism. 29 

Political problems were neither limited to the initial projects 
nor to feedback from the states and their professional association— 
the Council of Chief State School Officers. Congress was directly in- 
volved as well. "You'd question something in the states," said one 

Title V official, "and the next minute you'd get a call from a Congress- 
„30 ^ . 

man. This made USOE reluctant to take strong stands, as another 
USOE official explained: 

Under title V, we can't push the states too far. [USOE] did 
do Some negotiations, but never turned anything down. ...Congress 
would have gotten on our necks. Even with the negotf.ttlons we 
were getting calls from the Hill. ...We have to work prag- 
^ matically. We have to steer a course between professionaliSB 
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and political pragmaticism. If we push too hard the Hill will 
look unkindly upon requests for future appropriations. 

This pragmatic attitude reflected the political realities of 

administering federal education program. Recognizing the need for 

congressional support to survive, top USOE officials avoided arousing 

congressional wrath, particularly since they believed that withholding 

funds was not possible anyway. USOE staffers still cite President 

Johnson's overruling of Commissioner Keppel's decision to cut off funds 

32 

from Chicago in October 1965 for civil rights violations. A basic 

problem affecting USOE's, role, then, was political, and Morton Gtod- 

zins describes the situation neatly: 

[The dispersion of power and control] ccnqpels political acti- 
vities on the part of the administrator. Without this activity 
he will have no program to administer. And the political acti- 
vity of the administrator, like the administrative activity of 
the legislator, is often turned to representing in national 
programs the concern of state and local interests, as well as 
other interest groi;^) constituencies. . .always [the administra- 
tor] must find support from legislators tied closely to state 
and local constituencies and state and local governments. The 
administrator at the center cannot succeed in his fundamental 
political role unless he shares power with these peripheral 
groups • 33 

Moreover, I would argue that the behavior of USOE program offi- 
cers has been adapted in part to take advantage of their strategically 
weak bargaining position with the states* Since it would be virtually 
impossible for USOE to cut off Title V funds, orders or demands by 
USOE are bound to be ineffective; they cannot be backed up with action. 
Furthermore, demands could alienate state officials who view themselves 
as primarily responsible for education. This could result in loss of 
communication, not to mention political repercussions. Since USOE's 
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influence comes mostly from the power of persuasion and since it must 
rely on the states for information about federal programs, it is essen- 
tial that USOE maintain good working relationships with the states. 

Under these bargaining conditions, the states are in a position 
to exact a price for their good will? ' Consequently, USOE will be will- 
ing to sanction "bad" expenditures and to avoid establishing priorities 
in exchange for open communications. For if communications were closed 
and good working relationships did not exist, then USOE would be unable 
to exert any influence at all. Thus, USOE's long-suffering attitude 
and deferential stance toward the states can be understood in part as 
adaptive behavior designed to achieve the greatest possible influence 
from a weak bargaining position. 

Concluding summary: This examination of Title V's federal ad- 
ministration shows that the law meant different things to different 
people. For some BOB officials. Title V was meant to be a project grant 
program which approved only quality projects. For USOE staffers, by 
contrast, the law was viewed as wide opsn with little workable author- 
ity for USOK to second-guess the quality of SEA activities. The legis- 
lation itself was a mixture of specificity and vagueness. While USOE 
specifically was authorized to reject individual projects, the law 
did not contain objective criteria which USOE could use to decide 
whether particular activities strengthened a SEA. The result was the 
approval of all Title V projects submitted by the SEA's. Problems were 
worked out quietly through intergovernmental channels, with the influ- 
ence of USOE officials dependent on personal working relationships with 
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their colleagues at the state level. In short, Title V in adminis- 
trative practice, if not in legislative intent, became free money to 
SKA'S with little federal accountability. 

An exploration of why USOE adopted this deferential attitude 
toward the states suggests that ambiguous legal authority was only 

partly responsible for USOE's stance. Other in5)ortant factors in- 

J' * 

eluded White House pressure to get the program moving the first year, 
the view that gentle persuasion was the appropriate federal posture 
in dealing with the states, confusion as to SEA needs, and lack of ex- 
pertise in such areas as planning. Perhaps roost important, USOE's 
weak political position precluded its adopting a more aggressive pos- 
ture; political control of the program ran from the states to the 
federal government, rather than the reverse. USOE's stance with the • 
states, then, did not simply reflect a lack of will, as some observers 
have contended, but also a lack of political muscle. 

Having shown that Title V was administered as if it were general 
aid, it is now appropriate to explore the use of these unrestricted 
resources by different SEA's. The next three chapters are devoted to 
this task. 
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CHAPTER III 

TITLE V IN MASSACHUSETTS* 

Aji evaluation of Title V's impact in a SEA requires focusing 
on the program's iinplementation within the context of the agency. Most 
of this chapter is devoted to such an evaluation in the Massachusetts 
Department of Education. However, in this state, as in many others, 
the implementation of Title V has been seriously handicapped by the De- 
partment 's external political and bureaucratic environment. This first 
case study especially highlights some of these environmental problems 
by describing in detail the political and bureaucratic barriers which 
impede the adequate staffing of the Massachusetts SEA. All in all, the 
chapter analyzes the effects of Title V In ^= weak agency operating in 
a non-supportive environment. 

I. The Setting 

There is hardly a derisive epithet that has not been used to 
characterize Massachusetts politics. Discussions of Bay State ways 
are typically laced with words such as '^corrupt," ••squalid/* and •'ir- 
responsible. ••^ The reasons why the state has been depicted in such 
sensational terms arc complex and intertwined; it is often difficult 
to isolate cause from effect. For. the purposes of this analysis of 

♦Throughout this study the term ••Title V^^ refers specifically to sec- 
tion 503 of Title V of ESEA, which provides unrestricted resources 
to SEA'S. 
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Title V, however, three characteristics of Massachusetts politics seen 

particularly relevant. The first of these deals with political style. 

Since the nineteenth century, personal relationships have played a 

central role in decisions affecting the allocation of public resources 

in Massachusetts. In a 1961 article entitled "Poisoned Politics/' 

Elliot L. Richardson clearly depicted this style of behavior: 

The most striking feature of the Massachusetts political scene, 
nLc ^1?" subordination of programs and principles to 

personal relationships. Friendships and enmities, loyalties and 
feuds, ourtesies and slights have an importance in determining 
politiwal alignments that is exceeded only by the pocketbook. 
Amid this welter of personal conflict, the merits of issues are 
soon submerged.^ 

The second characteristic is Massachusetts' historically weak 
state bureaucracy-"a model of administrative chaos."' For decades, 
the executive branch has been marked by fragmentation, archaic practices, 
and Massachusetts' own brand of ethnic and class politics. An analyst 
described the situation in 1965: 

Xt is almost a misnpmer to speak of government bureaucracies in 
Massachusetts, since the term connotes disciplined levels of pro- 
fessional staffs working under unified direction. It is more typi- 
cal to find policy and patronage favoritism. It exists anong a 
wide array of cliqu-js including members of state agencies, in- 
terest groups, and elected legislative and executive positions. 
With the notable exception of a few departments such as Public 
Health and Mental Health, there is little professional policy 
orientation in the operation of state government. The old notion 
that a stattt job brings security or the opportunity for enrich- 
ment to depressed immigrant-grot;?) members still exerts great 
pressure qa the operation of public functions. ^ 

Thtf third important characteristic of Bay State politics arises 
from the cherished tradition of localism. Since the colonial period, 
Massachusetts citizens have relied mainly on the local level of govern- 
ment for leadership. Nowhere is this more evident than in education. 
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"Local control of the schools is the Battle Hym of the Republic of 

New England educators,"^ reports a Massachusetts SEA official. And 

writer has used the phrase-the "religion of locaUs«"^-to e^ihasize 

the importance of the Massachusetts tradition of local school control. 

This attitude toward localism has reinforced the General Court 

(the state legislature) in its slim support for govem»ental activity 

at the state level. While only seven states have higher per capita 

income than Massachusetts, twenty-five spend a higher per capita awunt 

for state governmental services.^ This absence of strong state support 

is particularly true for education. The percentage of total revenue 

for public education from the state level is less in only four states.^ 

and Massachusetts' per capita state expenditures for education is less 

than any other state 's.^° TTjese traditions of localism and limited 

state governmental activity were put in proper perspective by the 1971 

annual report of the Massachusetts Advisory Council on Education: 

A hardy tradition of localism has survived the sixties.... This 
is, of course, a strong Massachusetts heritage, rooted in a history 
of Village democracy. At its best, the tradition nourishes the 
strengths of self-reliance. At its worst, however, it spawns 
parochialism, inefficiency, and internecine bickering. In Massa- 
chusetts today... the tradition of localism... combines with that 
vacuum of state leadership to thwart efforts at even the simple 
Kind of cooperation and inprovement that exchange of information 
and experience might yield. H 

But these characteristics of Massachusetts political life- 
personal politics, weak bureaucracy, and localism— have not continued 
totally without challenge. Edgar Litt has argued that the meaning of 
current Massachusetts politics can be found in the conflict between 
old and new cultures in the Bay State. On the one hand, a growing 
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managerial class, located mainly in the suburbs, favors policy-oriented, 
rational government. Often in alliance with upper-class patricians, 
the managerial class seeks power and reform mainly through the office 
of the governor. Conversely, urban ethnics, and rural, old-stock busi- 
nessmen share ties to traditional values of localism and personal 
loyalties. They often exercise their power through alliances of con- 
venience in the legislature in an effort "to maintain the values of 
the status qiio," and through the state agencies which have become 
"the union shop of the nonmanagerial strata/'^^ Litt notes: 

.managerial ism and. the professional classes who sponsor it 
are resisted by the legacy of class, ethnic and ideological 
politics. The last is now losing much of its power as the 
demands for efficiency and new services become more vocal. 
But, the localism of the past, like the feudal guild system 
in the early era of industrial capitalism, remains im- 
portant. 14 

So personal politics, weak agencies, and the tradition of 
localism, particularly in educational affairs, have been the legacy 
of the past. The promise of the future is continuing conflict over 
the values and purposes government is meant to serve. Meanwhile, a 
situation exists which is not conducive to the development of strong 
bureaucratic leadership. It is within this overall context that one 
must appraise le workings of the Massachusetts SEA. 

II • The Massachusetts Department of Education 

The Department of Education has been no exception to the gen- 
eral pattern of weak state government prevalent in the Coinmonwealth. 
This point was made a decade ago in a series of articles in The Boston 
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Globe, by Ian Menzies and Ian Fornan, describing "The Hess in Bay State 
Education. "^^ Pinpointing educational deficiencies in schools and 
colleges alike, the authors placed part of the blaw on the lack of 
state leadership by the understaffed SEA where "pencil comting 
dominates. "^^ 

The articles created a stir across the state and helped inspire 
the establishnent by the legislature of the Hillis-Harrington Cowais- 
sion. After two years of investigating all facets of Massachusetts 
education, the commission issued iu report in 1965, confindng many 
of the charges made by Menxies and Fonwrn.^^ 

Describing the Department's checkered history in capsule form, 
the Willis-Harrington Report noted: 

A once strong Department with a national reputation, transformed 
by political onslau^it into a noisy, br?:»'.i and controversial 
organization became for some years a quiet, relatively non- 
controversial but relatively non-combative enterprise. Today 
the Department seems to be working diligently to improve its 
status. 18 

On a more somber note, the Report characterized the SEA as "a con- 
glomerate historical institution trying earnestly and valiantly to 
become an organization."^^ 

Inqplementing- some of the Report's recommendations, the legis- 
lature passed a bill in 1965 calling for a major overhaul of the state 
governance of public school education. A new Board of Education was 
created with sole responsibility (at the state level) for elementary 

and secondary education and ample legal authority to enforce its regu- 

20 

lations. The SEA itself was streamlined to meet its new responsi- 
bility. Fourteen divisions and offices reporting directly to the 
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Comissioner, and nine autonoaous units "within" the SEA but not re- 
porting to the Comissioner, were replaced with five major divisions: 
Research and Development; Administration and Personnel; CurriculuiB and 
Jnstii,ct:<m. School Facilities and Related Services; «„d Stata and 
Federal Assistance. The reorganization began iaaediately in 196S and 
continued into 1966. At the same tine. Title V resources also became 
available to the SEA. To be sure, the timing of Title V seemed ideal 
for changing the "old" SEA from a passive bystander into a ••new- 
leader in Massachusetts education. 

Five years later, an vxtensive follow-up study of the SEA 
examined the progress made in ii9)leBenting the KiUis-Harriugton re- 
forms. The so-called Gibson Report concluded in 1970: 

The Dtpartmer.t of Education, for many reasons, continues to 
carr/ out a wide variety of mandated functions, most of which 

•^!ui ^ ^° "^^^ educational leadership or which have any 
visible impact on improving quality of education for students 
in our schools... there have been very few improveme nts during 
the past five yearTln its operation or ita r ^mrfnr^^r. .0- 
temal functions. ^! ^Sniph*^^^ »AA»A ) ^ — 

One way to explore this appawnt absence of progress betwsnn 
196S and 1970. despite a major reorganisation and the availability of 
new funds from Title V. is by focusing on a particular problem area. 
An examination of manpower problems which have constrained not only 
Title V activities but the entire operation of the SEA as well, can 
provide helpful insights into the underlying political and bureaucratic 
ii^ediments to Title V reform in Massachusetts, 

Miu^iower: In the Mas-sachusetts SEA, manpower problems have 
been serious for a long time. A high vacancy rate, inadequate staffing. 
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rapid employee turnover, and staff hoaogeneity in career patterns and 
background have resulted in a staff ill-pr*pared to wet the burden of 
effective educational leadership. Low salaries, haphatard recruitment 
procedures, ar.d external bureaucratic interference have i^>eded sig- 
nificant staff in^jrovenent. 

An important problem has been the non-con>etitive departmental 
salaries which are pegged to those in other state agencies. "Senior 

siq>ervisor?" in the SEA, for example, earn roughly ten to thirteen 

22 

thousand dollars per year. Hiese jobs might entail the administration 
of a major program involving millions of dollars. Yet, these low-paid 
SEA supervisors frequently work with local siroerintendents and princi- 
pals who are paid an average of $21,000 and $16,000, respectively.^' 

Low salaries can hauper the operation of a SEA in several ways. 
They make recruitment of qualified staff difficult, and no doubt, the 
salary problem has been related to the Department's typically hi^ va- 
cancy rate. In January, 1970, for instance, more than twenty percent 

of the approximately 300 authorized professional positions were un- 
24 

filled. In addition to the ability of the SEA to attract qualified 
staff to join the agency, low salaries also affect the state's ability 
to hold them. And holding competent staff is crucial if the SEA is to 
develop strength and stability. In this regard, Massachusetts has had 

a high turnover rate, with the most promising young professionals 

25 

leaving the agency after only a year or ro of service. 

Even if all the authorized positions were filled, however, the 
.SEA appears to have been understaffed in certain areas ar.d reiatively 
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overstaffed in others. For instance, in early 1971 the SEA had no 
urban education specialists and no supervisors for mathematics, bi- 
lingual education, or elementary education.^^ Nonetheless, some forty- 
eight persons were administering the school lunch program. Although 
this staffing pattem results partly from federal funds all^>cated spo- 
cifically for school lunch program administrators, more than two-thirds 
of these lunch positions were state ftmded.^^ n^is apparent mismatch 
of resources with needs raises questions about legislative and depart- 
mental priorities in the allocation of limited manpower resources. 

But even if salaries had been more competitive in the period 
following the 1965 Willis-Harrington Report, and the state had author- 
ized additional positions, attracting and hiring qualified personnel 
still would have been hampered by recruitment procedures. Many jobs 
have been filled by friends of existing employees, with the availability 
of a job frequently passed around by "word-cf-mouth." When the per- 
sonnel office became involved, the standard operating procedure was to 
post a new job on SEA bulletin boards. The job listing also would be 

sent to a limited number of schools and colleges, usually in the Bay 
28 

State. which for years supplied persr nel for the SEA.* As a result, 
the vast majority-^^ of the professional staff has come from Massachusetts 
public schools. One legislator went as far as to characterize the SEA 
as "a graveyard for superintendent s."^° 



Once again an important reason for this limited approach was-a small 
staff n the Personnel Office which was forced to spend most of its 
time "Just keeping the place running." 
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Moreover, a 1969 study of top managers in the Massachusetts SEA 

found a striking degree of homogeneity in career patterns and back- 

r ^ 

ground. Of the eight officials who responded to -the study questionnaire, 
all were bom and raided in New England (seven of the eight in Massachu- 
setts), all received their undergraduate training in New England (seven 
of the eight in Massachusetts), all had prior ejqperience as both teach- 
ers and administrators, and none was bom, raised or had been a teacher 
or administrator in a city with a population of more than 100,000.^^ 
It should be emphasized that this pattem of recruitment and 
homogeneity is not atypical among SEA^s. Suamarizlng the backgrounds 
of staffers in three SEA's of different siza^ a 1967 study concluded: 

The most obvious generalization which can be made in suMarizing 
our analysis is that the professional personnel in each of the 
states we studied comprise extremely homogeneous groxxps^ These 
state departments of education are largely conposed of men who 
hcve lived their lives in the rural areas of the states they 
serve; who have gone to a state teachers college, and perhaps 
the state university; who had begun careers as professional edu- 
cators, generally in rural schools, before entering the depart- 
ment; and who had been invited to join the department by another 
member of the SDE [state department of education]. 32 

Thou^ staff homogeneity is not unique to Massachusetts, how have these 
recruitment procedures and consequent staff homogeneity affected the 
Massachusetts SEA? 

One might predict that the staff would help perpetuate prevail- 
ing attitudes and standard operating procedures ^ I would argue, for 
example, that one effect of hiring personnel primarily from Massachu- 
setts public schools is to staff the SEA with persons having well- 
ingrained attitudes toward the sanctity of local school control. Rein- 
forced by past friendships, such attitudes are conducive to friendly 
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state- local relationships and probably are useful in encouraging school 
districts to move in certain directions. However, such attitudes prob- 
ably are not helpful in changing the Department's role from mainly pro- 
viding services at the request of local schools, to a position of edu- 
cational leadership in the state. If SEA's are to be involved more 
aggressively in planning and evaluation (as writers on SEA's^' suggest 
and Title V's legislative desipers hoped), then individuals with 
different training and attitudes probably will be needed in greater 
abundance. 

Hiring friends of existing eiployees with basically the same 

background and career patterns may also contribute to a toleration of 

procedures which were functional in a different era. but long outmoded. 

The Gibson Report sheds some light on this probl-^m: 

Members of the study staff have often asked MDE (Massachusetts 
Department of Education] personnel lAy an obviously ineffective 
administrative procedure is nevef changed, or why an MDE employee 
persists in adhering to nineteenth-century office practices. 
Occasional replies, such as, 'That's the way its always been 
done' or 'He may be out of date, but he's a good guy,' compel 
us to conclude that no recomonendation we or anyone else might 
m«:ce about improving MDE external functions will have any im- 
pact unless the intetnai bureaucratic operations are radically 
changed and improved. 5^ 

Homogeneity, then, may lead to inbred attitudes and- ^proaches which 
probably are resistant to new ideas and procedures. 

Finally, another iiiQ)ortant manpower problem results from the 
tight control of departmental personnel by the State Office of Admin- 
istration and Finance. In a recent study of the Massachusetts SEA, 
Laurence lannaccone reported: 
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Hostility, suspicion and blurred conammicttion chtrtcterize the 
A § F « MDE [Administration and Finance - Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Education] relations. A 5 F's Bureau of Personnel sys- 
tematically dovmgrades MDE job classifications for professional 
personnel and consistently pares the number of jobs requested 
by the MDE*.** 

Finall>, the A 5 F belief that the MDE job standards should 
conform to the civil service pattern for all state en>loyees 
makes it difficult to maximize the enployment of specialists 
trained in educational evaluation—further reducing evaluation 
or serious supervision of federal and state-funded programs. 35 

The Massachusetts Department of Education, then, has had sig- 
nificant manpower problems for many years. The staff has been under- 
paid and somewhat homogenous in background. The SEA has been under- 
staffed, misstaffed, and unable to compete for the best people. It 
also has been severely handicjq)ped by rigid bureaucratic controls. As 
a result, it is not altogether surprising that outmoded procedures have 
persisted, that young professionals have typically moved in and out of 

the SEA quickly, and that there has been "a dearth of trained, talented 

36 

manpower'' and "ineffective people occtpying some important professional 
positions." ' 

Manpower— some remedies ; Exploring ways to remedy these problems 
also reveals the political and bureaucratic barriers constraining de- 
partmental operations and the options open to an aggressive SEA leader. 
One possible approach would be to replace these ineffective professionals 
occupying inportant positions. This appears at first relatively simple 
in Massachusetts since most of the professional staff is not protected 
by Civil Service regulations. Actually it is extremely difficult, often 
for political reasons, and particularly if the en)loye0 is a veteran. 
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It is not uncommon, for example, to have such suggestions dirmissed 
with: "It's impossible, his brother-in-law is a aember of the Committee 
on Civil Sei-vice," or "He has too many friends in the Stece House." 
Discussing political intervention in the Department, a long-time legis- 
lator has put the problem in its proper perspective: "I don't think it 
[politics] makes a lot of difference in the hiring but if people make 
friends, It would make a hell of a lot of difforenco in the firing. ""^^ 
No doubt, such political obstacles account in part for governmental 
reformers' devotion to reorganization as a aeans to change bureaucratic 
leadership. 

Another possible approach to remedying the manpower problems 
would be to change significantly the recruitment procedures by opening 
up the SEA to different people with different backgrounds and attitudes 
toward the appropriate state role in education. Indeed, this has been 
initiated bv Commissioner Neil V. Sullivan, who joined the SEA in 1969. 
Beginning in the Spring of 1971, an effort has been mad3 to recruit 
personnel frpm beyond the borders of the Bay State; some outside edu- 
cators have joined the SEA in key positions. Continuation of these ef- 
forts, supplemented by attempts to recruit individuals from outside the 
profession (e.g., those with public administration training), could re- 
sult in some improvements. Such individuals conceivably might act more 
creatively within the existing political and bureaucratic constraints, 
and might alter those constraints as well through fighting for changes 
in standard procedures and for a greater say in state educational policy. 

Ther« is some evidence for this. The Bureau of Curriculum In- 
novation, staffed mainly with new employees paid from federal ftmds. 
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seems to have adopted an unusually agressive role for the SEA in the 
development of innovative programs. Similarly, the Office of Equal 
Educatiouf.1 Opportunity, staffed largely with individuals recruited 
from outside normal channels, seems to be pushing beyond what conven- 
tional wisdom dictates are the limits established by the "religion of 
localism.'* 



Strengthening the recruitment procedures, however, does not 
necessarily guarantee that such individuals would be selected for 
available positions. Several interviewees contend that some units of 
the SEA display a distinct reluctance toward hiring anyone without the 
traditional credentials and background. According to these sources, 
such applicants are viewed as outsiders and soaetiaes do not get the 
jobs despite their qualifications. As one staffer put it: "I think 
you are better off here if you went to Boston University or Suffolk 
rather than Yale or Harvard. Consequently, in|)roving recruitment 
procedures may have only limited impact if not accoi^>anied by greater 
flexibility in selection. 

However, changes in recruitment and selection alone probably 
would not have a long-term itepact if not also acco^ianied by improved 
salaries. While low saljury levels have not been a problem recently be- 
cause of high unemployment in the Boston ar«a,* salaries are likely to 
create problems once again when jobs generally become more plentiful.^! 

♦Indeed, the vacancy level and turnover rate have decreased markedly 

lilll ii!^?;; """f^Jr ?,! '^•P°'^ ^" ^^yo. as on* Massachi. 

sotts staffer put it: "It's a buyer's market. "40 
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Of course, it would be going too far to claim that more compe- 
titive salaries would enhance the quality of SEA leadership overnight, 
or that rate cf pay is the only motivating factor in job selection. 
Such other factors as the chance to do something worthwhile, promotion 
opportunities, and status in the profession are important in choosing 
employment. Nonetheless, without a continuing economic recession, 
the SEA will have problems attracing the best talent available unless 
the salary schedules become more competitive. This is particularly 
true in a SEA such as Massachusetts where bureaucratic red tape has 
been extensive, and non-monetary rewards have been few.*^ 

Actually attaining competitive salaries is yet another matter. 

Accomplishing this goal would take legislative action, but the General 

Court has typically been less than generous in its si^^jport for the SEA. 

A top official described part of the problem: "The Department has no 

bargaining power with the General Court. We have no jobs to give out, 

nor do we have any political strength." Ironically, this lack of 

support may be best exemplified in the case of the Willis-Harrington 

mandates fox a stronger SEA. Despite the passage of the recommended 

departmental reorganization in 1965, little money was made available 

for its implementation.** After the Report was issued, 

...Ben Willis went back to being superintendent of schools in 
Chicago, Kevin Harrington went on to become Senate president in 
the Massachusetts State Senate, and most recoaroendations went 
into legislative committees, never to be seen again. Others 
were adopted [e.g., the SEA reorganization] but emasculated by 
lack of money or staff.^5 

The difficulties between the SEA and the General Court have not 
been limited to money. The legislature, which according to some observers 



views itself as the "state board of education. "^^ has been less than 
siq)portive in other areas as well. lannaccone writes: 

The legislature is the central arena for the politics of educa- 
tion in Massachusetts, insofar as there is a state politics of 
education.. Members of the legislature. . .gain newspaper cover- 
age by attacking, m every educational crisis, the department's 
well-documented lack of leadership. In the General Court, some 
legislators... criticize the department for its weak exercise of 
the regulatory function. Others,, the dominant group which es- 
pouses the religion of localism, oppose the MDE's withholding 
of funds from LEAs [local education agencies] even when they 
violate legislative mandates. 47 

The problem seems fairly clear. The SEA cannot improve unless 
it can hire and hold a better staff. It cannot hold a better staff 
unless salaries are competitive. Salaries will not become coapetitive 
until the legis.lature acts. But even the reformers in the legislature 
are hesitant in supporting the SEA until it first inproves. Since it 
is unlikely that the SEA can improve without ^ pport, its double-bind 
situation simply tightens.^* But if the current "buyer's market" for 
new employees at the SEA is taken advantage of, the SEA perhaps can 
begin to break this self-perpetuating cycle. 

This examination of manpower problems, then, not only reveals 
fundamental impediments to departmental action, but also sets out some 
of the serious political and bureaucratic obstacles which have impeded 
governmental reform in the Massachusetts SEA since 1965. It is within 
this general context that Title V must be evaluated. 

III. The Iniplementation of Title V 

Massachusetts' first-year Title V application (fiscal 1966) 
requested funds for three projects. Half of the Department's $317,000 
apportionment was budgeted for a Data Processing and Information Center; 
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thirty percent was set aside foy the establishment of two Regional 
Education Centers; and twenty percent was for expanded departmental 
operations, particularly increased instructional services to local 
schools. In addition, several other projects have been added ovsr the 
years. These include the support of several bookkeepers in the business 
office, the establishment of a departmental library, partial staffing 
of the federal-state coordinator's office, the hiring of printers, and 
support for the legal services off ice. 

In discussing Title V's implementation, I mainly describe and 
analyze the three initial projects. These are the best documented and 
enough time has passed to overcome the early hurdles of iraplenentation. 
What's more, their funding has continued over the years; five years 
later in fiscal 1971, continuation and expansion of these -rojecis ac- 
counted for more ^han half of the Title V budget. 

But before discussing these projects in detail, two other facets 
of Title V's implementation bear mention. First, in addition to Title V 
providing a continuing subsidy for the activities list.ed above, a small 
part of Title V funds have been used as a contingency fund to meet press- 
ing problems as they arise. In the 1972 budget, for instance, $19,000 
was set aside for "training programs. This rubric is a "misnomer," 
according to a SEA official. The funds were to be available during the 
year to "meet emergency situations. "^^ Indeed, a Title V contingency 
fund has been used for a variety of purposes. In 1971, $5,000 of 
Title V was allocated for the development of SEA goals. In 1972, 
$10,000 of Title V was used to pay part of the cost of renting new offices 
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for the Commissioner. It is worth noting that the availability of 
Title V to deal with crises in the middle of a budget year can be ex- 
tremely helpful to SEA officials hamstrung by a stingy legislature* 

In addition to the contingency fund issue, one ought to remem- 
ber that Massachusetts got off to a rather slow start in implementing 

Title V. The state spent less than half its allotment the first year 
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with virtually all these funds used to purchase equipment. In addi- 
tion, more than one-fourth of its second year allotment was returned 
to the a. S. Treasury^^ because of the Department's failure to obligate 
the funds before the end of the fiscal year.* 

Part of the reason for returning the funds stems from the late- 
ness of congressional appropriations —funds were not appropriated the 
first year until after the school year had already begun. This reduced 
substantially the pool of schoolmen available for work in the SEA. 
Also, finding con5)etent staff willing to work for low SEA salaries was 
a factor. According to one analyst: 

Associate Commissioner Thistle says that he interviewed literally 
dozens of applicants for these positions, biit found that either 
he could not offer the good i^plicants enough money to attract 
them or that applicants were not qualified enough to hire in 
the first pi ace. 56 

Another factor, perhaps thfe most important o was the almost com- 
plete absence' of a financial and information management system in the 
SEA. Project managers and top officials simply did not know how much 



♦The comparable figures for the nation were 70 percent expended the 
first year, and 91 percent the second. 
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cf their Tit le V funds had been expended at any point the year. 

According to a 1969 HEW audit of Massachusetts' Title V: 

Had proper financial controls been established, we believe these 
unused funds could have been directed to better meeting the ob- 
jectives or the [Title V] program. For exaiq)le, we are advised 
by ono project director that in each of the fiscal years 1966 and 
1967 he curtailed staff service activities to local school dis- 
tricts because of a lack of travel funds. 57 

Even though less than half of the 1966 funds were expended and prograie 
were being curtailed, three months before the end of the 1966 fiscal 
year Massachusetts certified to 'JSOE that the SEA would expend its 
total Title V allotment. 

It should be noted, however, that management problems have not 
been limited to the implementation of Title V. Another HEW audit team 
found that for the fiscal years 1966, 1967 and 1968, the SEA allowed 

Title I of ESEA allotments of more than $1 Eillion to lapse each year 
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because of ineffective management. In other words, inadequate pro- 
cedures apparently have been a departmentwide problem. 

Following the Title V audit report, the SEA hired several book- 
keepers. Consequently, the management of Title V has been substantially 
improved. A 1972 HEW follow-iq) audit concluded: 

The state agency's accounting records and controls at the business 
oftxce adequately provide for the accountability and control of 
program [Title V] funds and for furnishing program officials with 
current financial data. 60 

Nevertheless, the obvious next step of computerizing the business of- 
fice transactions has not taken place, even though the Commissioner 
reported to USOE in January of 1970 that plans to do so were under con- 
sideration.^^ Consequently, the SEA has been content with patching up 
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the standard and soicewhat archaic procedures for posting the books by 
hand. 

Why the Department's conputer has not been utilized is not at 
all clear. One official argued that the manpower does not exist to 
carry out the task. While this seems to be partially the case, the 
problem may have more to do with SEA politics and rivalries anong com- 
peting units. Indeed, the utilization of the computer may be a good 
illustration of some deeper managerial problems existing across the 
agency. A 1971 USOE management review of the SEA suggests these de- 
ficiencies : 

This Staite management review is thr fifth management study to 
be conducted for the department since 1965. The review team 
found little evidence of organized, intensive followtp on the 
recommendations made by these studies. The Commissioner requested 
that this review team investigate the action taken by the depart- 
ment on the recommendations made by xhe cdEA Title V management 
review team in 1968. The similarities of the recoamendations 
of the five studies made over the past five years support the 
conclusion that little organized action utilizing a large segment 
of the staff and directed toward inplementing the recommendations 
has taken place after each study. 62 

The note of exasperation evident in this conclusion is particularly 
inportant since USOE* s management review reports are typically cautious 
and conciliatory in tone. 

So, then, part of Title V has been used as a contingency fund 
to meet crises as they arise, and the implementation of the entire 
program has been handiciqjped by internal management problems in addi- 
tion to the external political and bureaucmic problems discussed 
earlier. Given this background, it is now appropriate to analyxe the 
three original Title V projects in some detail.. 
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Dtta Processing and Infora^ ^' in Center : In 196S, the Division 

of Research and Statistics was staffed by three professionals laboring 

under "crippling handicaps"^'^-- too much work and virtually no uquip»ent 

to do their job. Receiving only limiV^d funding from the state» the 

division relied mainly on support from Title X of the 1958 National ' 
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Defense Education Act, Under these conditions^ no research was con- 
ducted with most of the unites time spent on the mundane but important 
task of processing state aid for the schools. One official described 
the division as a "horse and buggy"^^ operation < 

As part of the Willis-Harrington reforms, the research division 
grew in status from one of fourteen divisions, to one of five in the 
reorganized SEA, The unit's '*na»e" was. escalated in importance as 
well; it became the Division of Resear^ch and Development , To bee^ xxp 
the operation, half of Massachusetts • Title V resources were initially 
budgeted for a Data Processing and Information Center which has re- 
mained the backbone of the new division largely subsidizing its opera- 
tion; three- fourths of the division's costs were paid through Title V 
in 1971, What's more, the center hiiS continued since its beginning 
as the largest Title V project • 

The original plan envisioned a center designed to provide basic 

data about Massachusetts education and aimed at '^bridging the gap be- 

67 

tween research and development, dissemination and ev(:!luation,«' The 
plan for the center had six objectives: to iaprove data collection and 
analysis; to disseminate researdi findings; to establish a sound pro- 
gram of research and development; to assist schools in organizing 
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research; to train educators in conducting research; and to maintain 
a library of data and pertinent research studies. Most of the 
Title V funds were to be used for the installation and operation of a 
sophisticated data processing system, which was viewed as the essen- 
tial tool for the accomplishment of the division's mission of research 
and development.". 

The center was slow in starting. Professionals were not hired 
until the second^year of the Title V program. First-year funds were 
left for the purchase and rental of imused equipment. The major prob- 
lem once more was manpower. Finding qualified professionals was a 
particularly difficult task for the research division. In addition to 
the departmentwide problem of low salaries, ' the research division also 
encountered long delays in clearing job descriptions for computer :ipe- 
cialists with the Office of Administration and Finance. The require- 
ments of central clearance had a crippling impact on efforts to get 
the program off the ground. 

Although the center currently is in fiill operation, the out- 
put has not yet matched the objectives articulated in the 1965 plan. 
Almost the entire operation is devoted to the collection and process- 
ing of statistical data on school finances, pupil enrollment, educa- 
tional personnel, curriculum, and school facilities. The data analysis 
consists mainly of producing simple frequency tables, means, and 
standard deviations. There has been little or no attempt to go beyond 
the presentation of rudimentary facts about Massachusetts* education. 
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Virtually no research on educational outcomes is conducted by 
the division. In fact, less than two percent of the division's 1971 
budget was allocated to "develop research plans, initiate research 
studies, develop ne- techniques to n>eet energing educational issues and 
needs assessment activities of the Department. 

In addition, little effort has been made either to evaluate or 
disseminate the findings of research studies conducted in universities 
or other research organizations. The department's few forays into this 
area, to" say the least, leave soiaething to be desired. For example, 
a discussion in a 1969 R§D Bulletin of what makes a good school system 
states : 

Research conducted sometime ago by Dr. Paul Mort of Colxafcia 
lMi\_rsity revealed a positive relationship between expenditure 
for education and educational quality. In general, the school 
system spending more money on education wer-; providing superior 
education for their children and youth. Those which were spend- 
ing less were providing a relatively inferior education. 71 

,.It is curious to note that the more recent Coleman Report which reached 
opposite conclusions was-not-mentioned. 

The research division only recently has begun to go beyond the 
collection of measures of school inputs to use its c^ability for the 
evaluation of output data. In January of 1971, the division conducted 
its first statewide testing program, administering standardised tests 
to fourth graders. Viewing this evaluation as the first of many, the 
division director wants to "continue to move in the area of accounta- 
bility." The biggest obstacle to doing more evaluation and research, 
in his view, has been the absence of job slots aitd the Department's 
inability to attract and hold competent researchers. "I can't keep 
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people here long enough to capitalize on tHeir strengths," he said while 
bemoaning the low state salaries. 

Despite these protestations, there is an alnost total preoccu- 
pation with the collection of statistical infoxMtion and a con>le»entMy 
neglect of research. This probably would continue even if aore staff 
were available. This icprossion is reinforced by a May of 1971 nemo- 
randum from the division director to the CoBRdssioner setting out future 
staffing needs. Practically all of the proposed ne^f job slots would 
buttress the existing data processing operation. The Data Processing 
Center, then, has been used primarily to equip the SEA with a data bank 
containing siii?>le statistics about input variables in Massachusetts 
education. The question arises: How MtV has this task been done? 

Leo Turo, a former senior supervisor at the center, was probably 
fairly accurate when he argued in 1971 that the SEA has "one of the best 
data banks in the country. We are really proud of it." Nmetheless, 
several problems have impeded the implementation of this statistics 
operation. For one thing, problems have been created by the shortage 
of personnel. According to a 1969 K5H Audit of Massachusetts' 
Title V: 

We i^und.that (1) generally there was no appreciable e3q)ansion 
of programs or services over and above those which were in oper- 
ation in fiscal year 1967, (2) Key EDP staff positions which, in 
our opinion, co^)rise an integral part of an effective computer 
operation remain vacant since the project was approved by USOE 
in February 1966, ...73 

For another, the bulk of center time is spv ^ meeting a variety 
of emergency requests from the SEA and local sn>6rintendents; gathering 
data to put out "brush fires" takes precedence over research. But even 
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the time remaining after meeting these ad hoc requests seems poorly 
utilized. Despite needs in research, for instance, the center has used 
its time to pump out an almost endless array of data, including such 
things as a survey of school secretaries. 

Finally, the center has made poor use of its expensive equip- 
n»ent. Renting at a cost of more than $50,000 a year, the computer has 
operated only fovty-four hours per week.^'* a grossly inefficient util- 
ization rate. An HEW audit team appraised the situation in 1972: 

...available EDP resources in which substantial federal and 
state fimds are invested have not been effectively and eco- 
nomically utilized to strengthen the management of the Depart- 
ment of Education in our opinion the state agency has not 

committed itself to developing and implementing a plan of action 
to expand the use of EDP resources. The state agency will im- 
prove its EDP operations only if a concerted planning effort 
IS undertaken. 75 



Problem-free collection and processing '-.I information still 
would be of only limited value if not accompanied by adequate proced- 
ures for making the data available. However, gerting studies printed 
has been a major undertaking, largely because the SEA has had great 
difficulty sr.affing its printing operation. This is not surprising 
since the SEA has paid its printers below union wages. Moreover, 
a supervisor in the research center claimed that the center could use 
its entire printing budget in a single week. In fact. the. center as 
a last resort has taken to airaeogriq)hing its findings so they become^^ 
available while they are still timely^ 

Dissemination is still another serious problem. Despite the 
production of reairs of statistics on Massachusetts education, virtually 
none of these data, until recently, has been available in the Department < 
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public information office.* Just as the research division conducted 
little research, so too the Department's public information office pro- 
vided little public information. Dissemination has been carried out 
by the research division on an ad hoc basis. Typically, single copies 
of reports are sent to each school siqjerintendent and the center 
responds to specific requests. 

Tied to the dissemination problem has been the related diffi- 
culty of communication among different SEA units and the research 
center. A USOE review of SEA management in Massachusetts concluded 
in 1971: 

...there is a large amount of information available in the 
division [of research and development] that is not utilized 
by other divisions. In fact, programs have gone outside the 
department and purchased services of consultants without first 
determinipg the availability of such services in the R § D Di- 
vision. Such events support the conclusion that (1) comunica- 
tion between R § D Division and the staff is not what it should 
be and can be; (2) the information requirements of the various 
bureaus have not been .effectively communicated to the R 5 D 
Division; and (3) feedback of the bureau to R § D Division on 
services rendered has not been formalized. 78 

To help remedy these communication problems, in the suiawr of 1972 the 
R 5 D Center was moved to the central headquarters building in Boston 
from its old location a good distance away. 

One final problem needs mention. The SEA has been singularly 
-imsuccessful- in- convincing theTegisiature to pick up the costs of the 

*In the spring of 1971, the only documents available were a coB|)endiiim 
of Massachusetts education laws and a-1967 aiinuial report of the Com- 
missioner which was the last one published. Since that ti«e, sub- 
stantial improvements have been instituted. 
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computer operation. While a large portion of the staff salaries is 

paid from state funds, virtually the total cost of renting a building 
and a ,cwuter^--$117.000 in 1971..continues to be funded by Title V.^^ 
This is true even though the division, was created by the legislature 
and much of the work of the center is mandated by the General Court- 
collecting and processing reports from the schools. 

The reasons for this situation are unclear. The research di- 
rector blamed the legislature for its close-mindedness . saying that it- 
had "a lack of understanding of what we do." He suggested that there 
may be some political mileage in paying the salaries of departmental 
employees, but there is none in using state funds to pay rental charges 

for a computer. Another SEA staffer argued that the legislature's 
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••standard practice" is simply not tc use state funds to pick up the 
costs of those activities supported by the federal government. On the 
other hand, one legislator summarized the criticism of the center, com- 
menting: .HLafs not R § D. it's a storage bin."«^ In «iy case, the 
center continues to expend each year the largest chunk of Massachusetts' 
Title V allotment, much to the chagrin of other units in the SEA which 
believe that they need the resources to meet their problems. 

In sun. the data processing operation has. fallen short of its 
original goals. Implementation has been marked with major problems, 
many beyond the division of research's control. The program implemented 
has been basically an extension, refinement, and expansion of the pre- 
1965 data collection operation. Current operations are a far cry from 
'•bridging the gap between research and development, dissemination and 
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evaluation," referred to in the 1965 Title V application. At the sane 
time, however, if the research division is contrasted with other de- 
partmental units, the quality of its staff and the high norale are 
impressive. Moreover, despite its problems, the data bank operation 
is reasonably well developed and important ^ It provides a foundation 
for serious excursions into research and evaluation if and when the 
resources- -both human and fiscal--becone available. 

Regional Education Centers : Two regional education centers 
were proposed the first year as a pilot project. According to the 
Title V application, their purpose was to provide field leadership to 
school districts in curriculum development, teaching techniques, and 
instructional materials. They were to be staffed by a regional di- 
rector, a secondary school specialist and sT: elementary school special- 
ist. To supplement this small staff, colleges and universities would 
be called on ''for the dissemination of innovative practices, for re- 
search functions, for curriculum enrichment and other consultative 
82 

purposes." 

The regional centers were tc have a professional library, an 
equipment demonstration center, anu oletype hookup with departmental ^ 
headquarters.. Finally, the project was to be evaluated annually and, 
according to the first application, "a major study is contenplatod at 
the end of three years to determine the effectiveness of the experiment." 
In short, tlie centers were designed to provide convenient instructional 
services in those areas of the state far away from the Boston-based 
SEA. 

ERLC 
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In 1971, five regional centers provided assistance to local 
schools across the state. Services included aid in the development of 
local curricula guides, workshops on instructional methods, and surveys 
and evaluations ofschool districts. The centers also housed small 
professional libraries and provided access to the ERIC [Educational 
Research Information Center] system. 

Implementation of the regional centers, however, has been marred 
in several specific areas.* First, the project got off to a late start, 
like the data processing operation. Stftff was not hired until the sec- 
ond year and the centers were not fully staffed until the third.*' Sec- 
ond, the proposed involvement of the centers with colleges and univer- 
sities apparently has not taken place. Regional personnel have worked 
almost exclusively with local schoolmen. Third, the anticipated annual 
evaluations of the pilot project and the three year major evaluation 
promised in the first application for funds never have been carried out, 
except in an informal fashion. Indeed, one long-time regional director 

stated that he was not even aware that a three-year evaluation had ever 
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been contemplated. ^parently evaluation has been limited to informal 
monitoring of feedback from the field where the centers have been gen- 
erally well received. 

jpinally, the teletype hookup with departmental headquarters has 
nr ver been implemented. Interestingly, three different SEA officials 
attributed this failure to lack of resources.*^ As I pointed out earlier. 



♦Some recent improvements will be discussed at the end of this section. 
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federal -j^sources in fact were allowed to lapse each of several years. 
The teletype hookups made an interesting proposal in the first Title V 
application but the impetus to ever follow through was lacking. 

At a more general level, it appeared in 1971 that the centers 
had not yet left the pilot stage. Rather than evaluating, the two orig- 
inal centers and refining their instructional services, three addi- 
tional ones were established. As a consequence, the original centers 
have been operated with essentially the same staff size and in the 
same fashion as when they started, with little direction or instruction- 
al assistance from departmental headquarters.®^ Moreover, regional 
field services were much the same as those provided by the SEA central 
staff. School visitations were made at the request of local school 
districts with no system of priorities to make the best use of limited 
resource:^. Indeed, the only decentralization has been the geographical 
location of this assistance; decentralization of decisijn-making power 
or program administration has not taken place. 

This is not to say that the centers failed between 1965 and 
1971; thay provided some useful services in previously neglected sec- 
tions of the state. But the centers' major role was not in the area 
of instruction. According to one top SEA official, the centers had 
another important function which was not spelled out in the original 
application: to provide the SEA with ''eyes and ears" in the field.®'^ 
Hence, the regional directors have spent a large part of their time 
acting as departmental ambassadors to the schools with the role of in- 
terpreting departmental policies, reacting to local crisis, and spotting 
potential pnpblem areas. While this has been helpful to the SEA, it has 
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seriously curtailed the development of the centers' role in instruc- 
tion • 

More recently, there are signs that the SEA is reevaluating 
the regional center operation, focusing on ways to enhance the centers' 
role. As part of this, control of Tregional operations h^s been trans- 
ferred from the division level to the Commissioner's office with a 
full-time coordinator. Also, a sixth center opened in 1972 on a Boston 
area college campus. Its aim is to increase departmental involvement 
in urban school problems. These three developments- -exploration of 
the centers' role, expansion into Boston, and attenpts at greater re- 
gional coordination- -suggest that the regional offices may finally 
evolve beyond the pilot stage, and may be more than independently- 
operated appendages o!it in the field. 

Expansion of departmental operations ; Aside from the Data 

Processing Center and the regional centers, Massachusetts' first-year 

application identified a number of other specific areas that needed 

strengthening, with consultative services to local schools accounting 

for most of the proposed positions. This part of Massachusetts' proposal, 

as noted earlier, made up roughly a fifth of the proposed Title V budget 

for the first year. In 1971, siq)port for supervision of instruction ac- 

88 

counted for about fifteen percent of Massachusetts' Title V resources. 

The proposal called for subject matter specialists in art, music, 
English, dramatics, economics, ^nservation, and health aiid safety. It 
also called for a pubj.ic information officer, elementary guidance per- 
sonnel, staff to work on teacher placement, an intercultural education 
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specialist, and a systems analyst to upgrade business practices. In 
addition, ail Office of Urban-Metropolitan Education, and an. Office of 
Humanities were proposed. 

The problems of implementation were similar to those encoun- 
tered with the Data Processing Center and the Regional Education Cen- 
ters. Once again, no one was hired until the second year, when five 
of the proposed seventeen professional positions were filled. Inter- 
estingly, those hired were all subject matter specialists who went to 
work for the Division of Curriculum and Instruction. Despite this 
growth in staff, the basic problems in this division have remained 
throughout the years. Gibson evaluated the instructional services 
operation in 1970: 

There is remarkably little overall supervision of service per- 
formance in the Department, no real plsr-^ing for the carrying 
out of services, very little evaluation of the impact of ser- 
vices oil school achievement of students, and not nearly enourfi 
feedback for service improvement . 89 

The Title V job categories which would have been totally new to the 
SEA— systems analysis and intercultural education, for exa^>le— were 
not fill«d. Also, the new Offices of Huiianities and Metropolitan-Uxbui 
Affairs never moved beyond the drawing ^oard. 

In short, the state's objectives for this ' .tie V pit>joct have 
bee- let only partially. Those proposals which night be categorized 
as "new" were not implemented and the staidard way of providing ser- 
vices, school visitations by subject matter specialists, was reinfbrced. 

More recently, however, the SEA has taken a serious look at its 
services. Conmissioner Sullivan noted in 1972: "We're not equipped to 

ERIC 
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provide the state of Massachusetts with subject matter specialists, 

90 

We're kidding ourselves." As a consequence, the SEA, in \ihat appears 
to be a sound move, no longer provides assistance in particular subject 
matter disciplines. Rather, it is atteinpting to provide more general 
services to the schools. The same employees, of course, are involved 
and many continue to be paid from Title V resources. 

This discussion of the three original projects and their con- 
tinued support over the years tells us how most of Massachusetts* 
Title V has been expended, but it does not answer other important ques- 
tions. Why did the SEA choose these particular projects for funding? 
Were such alternatives as long-range planning considered? Was there a 
thorough review of the Department's activities sr.d needs? Was there 
a weighing of alternative means to reach organizational goals? In 
other words, how did the SEA reach its Title V decisions? 

IV. The Title V Decision -Making Process 

That USOE tried hard to have SEA' s choose projects only after 
careful analysis of all their problems ij beyond dispute. Within a 
few months of ESEA's passage in 196S, USOE had developed a self-analy- 
sis form to be filled out by each SEA. USOE viewed the document as 
essential "in conducting the kind of serious introspective examination 
that will load to significant improvements and refinements'*^^ in SEA 
activities. Each state was asked to rank seventy- five departmental 
activities according to the current status of the activity, its need 
for improvement, and its priority in terms of needed support. 
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■ If the allocation of Title V resources were based on « thor- 
ough review of Massachusetts' needs, then one would expect a close 
relationship between the rarkings in the self-analysis dociaent and 
the projects chosen for funding. To the contrary, there seems to have 
been little relationship at all. While half the Title V funds were 
budgeted for- the Data Processing Center, the need for data processing 
was ranked "3"— n»dium priority— on a ranking from one to five. At the 

same tine, twenty-two items were given a higher priority for immediate 

92 

funding. " Nevertheless, the evidence suggests that most of these 
higher ranking items, including statewide planning, were never seri- 
ously considered in the actual decision-making process. Focusing on 
planning, one SEA official noted: "My guess would be that we had a 
Commissioner at that tine who was pretty self sufficient as far as 
planning or evaluation was concerned.... Planning was not the fetish 
it is today. "^^ 

Although it was filled out in good faith, the self-analysis 
apparently had little direct in^jact on the decision-making process. 
If anything, it helped sharpen preconceived notions about ways to ex- 
pend the resources. Deputy Comnissioner Thomas Curtin described the 
role of the self-analysis in Massachusetts' Title V deliberations: 

Cosamissioner Kieman and I had always met periodically with 
all of the Directors. As a gtovp we had lived with the prob- 
lems of the Department needs and priorities over a long period 
of time. We were acutely aware of our weaknesses. We hardly 
needed a self-evaluation to tell us those. 9'' 

And as another 1965 staffer put it, "It was a rare thing if a director 

didn't fire his needs up [to the Cowissioner] ."^^ In short, top 
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managcucnt ••knew" the departmental needs before the passage of Title V 
and before the self-analysis form was conp/leted. 

How, then, were the Initial decisions actually made? 

Deputy Commissioner Curtin was designated Title V coordinator 
by Comnissioner Cwen Kieinan on May 20, 1965, a little over a month 
after ESEA was signed into law.^^ To help him in the development of 
project proposals, Curtin assefnbled a small gro^j of top departmental 
officials. In addition to Curtin, the group consisted of Everett 
Thistle, then director of the Division of Eleij»ntary and Secondary 
Education; Gerald F. Lambert, Special Assistant to the Commissioner 
for Federal -State Relations; and Riymond Dower, director of the Di- 
vision of Research and Statistics. This selection seems reasonable. 
Thistle's division had responsibility for implen»enting ESEA and Lam- 
bert's joh dealt with federal programs. The reason for Dower's in- 
volvement is less clear, althou^ he was the director of one of the 
five new divisions established under the Willis-Ha^^j^AUgton reforms. 

the exact details of what followed are simply not available. 
There is no written record and the meiu>ries of those involved are some- 
what haxy. Nonetheless, it is possible to sketch the broao outlines 
of the decision-making process* Apparently several meetings* were held 
to discuss the best ways to use the Title V resources, with Comissioner 
Kieman providing regular input as well as reacting to suggestions.. 
Since the SEA reorganitation in 1965 had not been followed with funds 



*For example, a meeting was held in Topsfield, Massachusetts on 

June 9, 1965 to discuss the allocation of resources. 97 , 
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for implementation. Title V provided a "golden opportunity" to inqjle- 

raent the Willis-Harrington Act. This was viewed as "coB?)letely within 

98 

the bounds of Title V." The three projects just discussed in detail 
emerged from these meetings as the Depart»*mt » s plan for using Title V. 

The reasons behind the Title V allocation decisions varied 
somewhat from project to project. In the case of the data processing 
operation. Dower had worked out a detailed plan prior to Title V for 
whe expansion of his statistics office. Th« ulan was reasonable, and 
he had close ties at the top of the SEA. and his staff were con- 

sidered a "way-out front group"^^ that should be given the opportunity 
to ejqpand their small operation. As one official said, "^fe had already 
connitted ourselves to statistics under Title X [of NDEA]."^''^ In 
addition, it was incumbent xjpm f.he SEA to do something with its new 
Division of Research and Development. Title V provided the means. 

As with the plan for data processing, the regional education 
center concept was an idea in search of resources. According to Com- 
missioner Kieman, the SEA had tried for about four or five years prior 

to the passage of ESEA to persuade the legislature to fund the regional 

102 

center concept. Unsuccessful in these efforts, the idea was simply 
ta>;«n -"gffjthe shelf*' when Title V became available. 

The centers were viewed as a high priority for several reasons. 
Top management believed that they could provide some needed assistance 
in the remoter sections of the state. Indeed;, the <^'«Mdssioner and 
other top officials had been "catching flak" from the field because of 
the absence of departmental services. Funding the centers, then. 
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not only was responsive to a pressing problem, but reduced the "heat" 
on the SEA. And as with the duta processing operation, the i«ple»ent«- 
ticn OTc the centers concept was responsive to the recoanendations of 
the Willis-Harrington Report. * 

Finally, it is not altogether surprising that the third project 
mainly called for additional subject-matter specialists who would spend 
their tine visiting schools; this was the standard operating procedure 
for providing instructional services in 1965. In the eyes of top man- 
agement, existing gaps needed to be filled. According to one official 
involved in the initial Title V decisions, the process went like this: 

What do we have now? Where are the gaps? What kind of people 
do we need?... The conscious determination was made to cdd 
subject matter specialists in those areas where we didn't have 
them. I don't think we ever said should we or shouldn't we 
have them. [There was] acceptance of the fact that we should. 

In other words, the gaps were defined as a "need" and there was little 
consideration of possible alternative ways of providing ins.ructional 
snrvices to the schools. 

. All in all, the process iq>parently was fairly cut-and-dried 
since the major SEA needs were known prior to ESEA. One official noted: 
"We had things thought through before Title V about where the Department 
ought to be going. When money [Title V] came along, we had to fit the 
ideas to the available funds. "^°^ This "fitting," according to one 1965 
staffer involved in the process, resulted from "give and take" with the 
allocation of dollars depending partly on who "yelled the loudest," and 
"who was chaai^ioning what particular cause. "^^ 

The Title V allocation process, then, was not the result of a 
"rethinking" of the Department's Mission or the development of projects 
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in line with overall depsrtBeiitai goals. Top officials "knew" their 
needs without going through a new self-analysis or relating the* to 
abstract agency objectives. Solutions were taken "off the shelf" when 
Title V became available. Given rhe ••need" for the fimded activities, 
it is ffiora unf'erstandable vhy a project such as setting up a planning 
office apparently .wjis not seriously considered. Not only was it not 
a pressing problem in the short run, but also the notion of planning 
did not have a strong advocate among those making the Title V decisions. 

In making these points, * do not mean to i»ply that the Title V 
decision-making process smacked of backroom dealing or that the offi- 
cials involved shiriced their responsibilities. Rather, I am suggesting 
that the decisions grew out of a process which basically took the ex- 
isting programs of the Department as a "given." Title V was then di- 
vided vp, partly as a result of competition for funds, to meet those 
pressing problems facing the agency, as viewed by those making the 
decisions. It should be emphasized that this process is consistent with 
the notions fxom organizational theory set forth in Chapter I. 

V. Conclusions 

At the time that Title* V resources first became available to 
the Massachusetts Department of Education, it was a weak agency in need 
of substantial change, and was undergoing a major reorganization recom- 
mended by the Willis-Harrington Report. Title V seenied to provide the 
potential for si^ificantly improving the agency's operations and lead- 
ership. But this has not been the case. 
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Title V was used mainly for projects designed to meet the more 
visible pressing problems identified by the Kill's -Harrington Report 
and long recognired by the SEA-the need for research and regionaliza- 
tion. Progress in implementation, however, has been slow with most of 
the Title V resources used for the continuing subsidy of these and 
other projects established in the first two years of the Title V pro- 
gram. (A small part of the remaining Title V has been used as a con- 
tingency fund to meet emergencies.) Moreover, in implementing these 
proji?cts, there is little evidence that the SEA went beyond traditional 
recruitment circles for -staffing. For exaiqjle, all of the twelve pro- 
fessionals hired for the first four regional centers "either came from 
other jobs in the Department or from small superintendencics or prin- 
cipalships in small Massachusetts school districts . "^^'^ 

The result is not surprising. Title V has mainly ftmded the 
extension and expgnsion of the Department's trstiitional modes of opera- 
tion. This is conspicuously true in the case of the smallest first- 
year project— instructional services to the schools. The data process- 
ing operation also represents a natural expansion from the calculator 
to the computer, with the same primary focus on simple statistics. 
And, finally, if one examines yAiat the professionals in the regional 
centers do (providing services to the schools) , then it is clear that 
the centers have basically provided more of V-i same. Those i^ems 
calling for newer thrusts for the SEA- for example, research, or an 
Office of Metropolitan-Urban Affairs— have yet to materialize. Old- 
wine-in-new-bottles has been the Department's major response to the 
Willis-hiirrington suggested reforms. 
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tereovT. whiU these discret. project, h.v. provided sea 
m services (and could p„vide the b„. for slp,ifie„t i^r„v.«„t,. 
they have been llttu „re than ..^d ons" or .pp«d.,.s to the on-golng 
activities Of the SE.. Uese Title V expenditures have h«, no visible 
l.pact on tho policy positions tdcen by the agency, on decisions affect- 
ing the allocation of resources, or on changing the overall operations 
or rission of the agency. Besides pu^-ing out endless statistics, for 
««ipl«, the co.vuter could have had a significant i,p.ct in the.«dem- 
liatio.. of the fin«.ci.l management procedures of the agency. The co,- 
puter has yet to be utili„d in auto».tl„g the Depart^nfs h«,d-l,.pt 
accounts. As a result, Massachusetts' 1970 Title V annual report is " 
-farly Wdll «hen it states: .,Mle the f»ds have been sighificant in 
the total effort of the state educational a.:«,cy, these funds mt.. v, 

have not caused si^lticant.ch...., ,„„.,^ 

phasis added.) 

But the in5,lementation of Title V has not taken place In-a^ 
vacuum, as I have emphasized throughout thi, chapter. Indeed, the SEA 
has been 2ong„plagued with severe external problems, h«istringing at- 
tempts ro achieve a position of leadership In the state. First, the 
legislature simply has ndt looked to the SEA to play a leadership xole. 
Once the 1965 reforms were passed, for ex«^ie, thing, ser-ed to return 
to business, as usual between the General Court «,d the SEA; only limited 
funds wore provided to imple^nt the departmental reorg«iz.tion. Also, 
the reforms apparently were not followed by any sust«bted legislative 
pressure or support for the SEA to undergo sig„ific«»t ch«,ge. i„ f^^. 
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between the 196S Willis-Harrington Report and the 1970 Gibson Report, 
there seems to have been little legislative interest in what the SEA 
was doing, except when it created problems for a legislator's constitu* 
ents. Even today there are few signs that the legislc are plans to 
abandon its role as the state board of education. Long concerned with 
state educational policy, a respected legislator suaaed up the Depart- 



ment's leadership problem succinctly: "I don't know if the ftmctions 
of the Department have been ever spelled out to the legislature. 
Nobody pays too: much attention to education at tjie state level. "^^^ 

A'^cond major external problem has been created by the 
of Administration and finance which has severely constrained depart- ~ 
mental operations with its rigid requirements, long delays, and bureau* 
cratic red tape. Finally, the SEA operates in a state where the tra- 
d*tibn of Local school control influences both what is expected of the 
SEA ahd^he.4;asks it can perform. Local control has meant a limited 
role fdl^^he^SEk at best. 

>^ But not all the blam: for the absence of progress in Massachu- 
setts can be lai^ at the doorsteps of the legislature, or the Office 
of Administration and Finance, or the cher^ihed tradition of localism. 
To .be sur^ 1 have pointed to basic problems w ain the agency hamper- 
ing S^A^^rations . But the internal problems go evet; deeper than 

ou«ipi||^ managerial procedures. In the Massachusetts SEA, it is not 

109 

tmusual to hear discussions of ^^apire building,** '"massiye lack of 

coBnunication,V^^° "fiefdoms,'*^^^ "jockeying"^^^ for position, and 

113 

"cronyism." In fact, the quote from Elliot L. Richardson about 
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Massachusetts politics in the introduction to this ch^ter way apply 
in large measure to the operation of the SEA. ^ That is, "friendships 
and enmit^^^s, loyalties and feuds, courtesies and slij^its" appear to 
play an Lioportant role in determining what tasks the SEA performs and 
who performs them. Of course, these are coaoon plaints expressed by 
observers and employees of any active organization. Nevertheless, after 
visiting nine SEA's as a part of this study, I am left with the distinct 
impression that these internal problensEare^foiind i^i the extreme in 
Massachusetts . 

All in all, the SEA was poorly managed and weak in 1965 and, 
six years later, it still is plagued by outmoded procedures, abnormal 
interna] problems, the absence of a clear sense of direction, and only 
limited influence with the state legislature, ^^^^ A long«-time observer 
of the SEA accurately summed it xxp this way: "The Department has im- 
proved considerably, but they have so many problems that it is unbe- 
lievable. "^^^ 

But all is Usjt gloom at depaxtmehtal headquarters. Long pre- 
occupied with leading the fight for racial balance in the schools. 
Commissioner Sulliyan turned wox^ attention in the last year or so to 
the mundane tasks of sh2q[>ing up an ailing bureaucracy. Several changes 
have been made** whTcfi could have important consequences for the SEA in 
the long run. Recraitment procedures have been in9>royed; this couplfid 
with an unusually "good" Job market has allowed the SEA to pick and 
choose among job applicants. Also, an atteiapt has been made tc> improve 
the Department's overall operation; to this end, it was reorganized In 
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the Fall of 1971. The Department's uvban orientation also has been 
expanded, most notably through the establishment in 1972 of a regional 
office in the Boston area. Finally, the Board of Education itself has 
established a set of fourteen educational imperatives for the Bay 
State; these are thought to be the first step toward a master plan 
for Massachusetts education. 

While these changes and others appear to be important steps in 
the right direction, not enough time has passed to weigh their effect 
on actual organizational behavior. What's more, natters currently are 
in a state of suspended animation with the unexpected resignation of 
Commissioner Sullivan in the summer of 1972. These changes might in- 
dicate, however, that the SEA is ripe for some significant iiiprove»ents. 
Indeed. Ian Menzies (co-author of The Boston G lebe articles, which 
sparked the formation of the Willis-HaiTingtv- Commission a decade ago) 
recently made this point in an August. 1972 article, ironically entitled 
"Crisis grove in education": 

The WiJ lis-Harrington study was a landmark effort... but perhaps 
because the study was as sweeping and appeared so definitive 
everyone sat back feeling that osmosis would complete the task.... ' 

Perhaps... the resignation of Neil V. Sullivan as Massachusetts 
Commissioner of Education is opportune as it reopens the entire 
question of whether or not the state is succeeding in taking the 
w"ff^ 'Education 1990'. the declared objective of 

the Willis-Harrington team. 116 

Whether significant change indeed takes place will dep»nd on 
the liow-unknc n plans of th- governor and his new Secretary of Education 
(a post created under the 1971 reorganization of state govenwent) ; on 
the interest of a new commissioner in accelerating the changes initiated 
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by Sullivan; on the willingness of the legislature to give the SEA 
some room to maneuver; and on puolic and interest group pressure for 
^eater state leadership in education. If political scientist Edgar 
Litt is correct that a new nanagerial class is becoming a dominant 
force in Massachusetts politics, then one product could be a signifi- 
cantly in?>roved Department of Education. But in Massachusetts politics, 
any prediction is far from certain. 
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CHAPTER IV 



/ ■ 



TITLE V IN NEW-YORK* 

The preceding chapter focused on Title V's implementation in a 
long-weak SEA operating in a n on -supportive political environment. In 
this chapter, by contrast, I discuss the program's effect in a sophis- 
ticated, stable, amply-funded agency with a long history of leadership 
in education. 

I. Tlie Setting 

There is an old saying in Albany that New York State government 
has four Branches : the executive, the legislative, the judiciary and 
the State Education Department. ^ This quip rather neatly depicts the 
importance of education in New York politics and, more specifically, 
points to the unique position held by the SEA in state governmental 
affairs. 

There are many reasons for this situation. One of the r»ost im- 
^^^"^ political autonomy of the state governing body 

for education, the Board of Regents of The U.iversity of the State of 
New York. Created in 1784, the board is a non-salaried /jroup of fif- 
teen laymen elected by joint ballot of the two hoiwes of vhe state 
legislature. The board chooses the Commissioner of Education without 



♦Throughout this study the term "Title V" refers specifically to sec- 
tion 503 of Title V of ESEA, which provides unrestricted resources 
to SEA'S. 
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confirmation either by the governor or by the legislature, and each 

year submits its ovm legislative proposals independent of the governor's 

program. The most important distinction from other state education 

boards, however, is that the regents are elected for fifteen year terms, 

assuring them the opportunity to take stands somewhat free from the 

2 

fleeting political demands of the day. 

The combiuation of a nearly two hundred year tradition of lead- 
ership, its wide-ranging responsibility as well as prestige, and the 
long terms of its members enables the Board of Regents to operate more 
independently than any other government institution in New York State. 
Indeed, .ephen K. Bailey and his colleagues concluded in a 1962 report: 

The New York Board enjoys independent executive, legislative, 
and judicial power of such scope as to bring into question its 
. consonance with American constitutional principles of separation 
of powers and balances.^ 

This independence has enabled the regents to >ulate the State 
Educatiijn Department from many of the. direct political pressures typi- 
cal in government. That is not to say that the SEA is Mnaccountable 
or unresponsive to political concerns, but rather, that the peculiar 
status and power of the regents have provided the SEA with room to 
;naneuver and a strong base to deal with day-to-day attenqpts at politi- 
cal interv' ^^^n. Unlike many state agencies, for exanqple, the SEA 
has not always been obliged to ''check across the street'* with the 
legislature or the governor before it takes a stand or makes a laove. 

As a result, the SEA has had the freedom to develop and impleu?: vt 

4 

programs in an atmosphere rarely found in government « 
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The Department's relative independence, however, is not suf- 
ficient to explain fully either the importance of education in New York 
government or the Department's national reputation for leadership. New 
York also has the size and the resources to support strong gt)ve«i»ental 

activity. It is the second most populous state^ and ranks fourth in 
6 

■per capita income. Furthermore, the resources have been matched with 

high taxes and the willingness ':o si^port expansive state services. No 

state taxes a higher percentage of its personal income'' and, if a few 

small states are e:.cluded, no state spends more per c^>ita for state 
8 

services. 

One consequence of this fiscal effort has been a relatively 

effective state government. A 1970 study ranked New York second only 

to California in the quality of its legislature.^ Even going back a 

genera, ion, good government clearly has been an important part of the 

state's heritage, as noted by a 1954 analyst: 

The7^c. is probably no other American state today in which compe- 
tonc0 places so highly as a political value. New Yorkers, with 
soiw conspicuous local exceptions, seem convinced that only an 
»,ifi(ient government can be effectively responsive.. .New York 
was first of the states to adopt s. civil service system based 
upon merit and fitness and has carriad budget administration to 
the point of refinement beyond thV'.t of any major American juris- 
diction. Probably no other state 'has coordination between de- 
partments and programs institutionalized and developed to a 
degree comparable to that of New York. The state is one of few 
places where competent public administratio" is an effective 
electioneering argument. 10 

There might be some dispute today about New York standing alone, but 

one can hardly deny that effective state government has long been part 

of New York's political fabric. 
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As part of this generally high level of support for sttte ser- 
vices, politicians have placed a particularly high priority on educa- 
tion for several reasons. Supporting better schools and colleges has 
long been good politics in a state placing a high value on an educated 
populace; many candidates for public office have been elected on plat- 
forms advocating increased education expenditures. And along with this 
general support for education, the SEA which adainisters a wide variety 
of state programs, has grown to the point wher.,, as one legislative aid 
put it, "Education is to the govemaent of the state of New York as 
defense is to the federal government in terms of expenses, etc."^^ 

But probably a more important reason for partitx Xurly strong 
political support for education and the SEA is the uniteu front pre- 
sented to the state power structure by those arguing for increased aid 
to education. Started in 1937 and composed of the state's nine major 
educational groups, the New York State Educational Conference Board 
has acted as a coordinating coalition designed to stand unanimously 
behind agreed-i^on plans for improving New York education and to sub- 
merge differences among con^wting groups. After visiting SEA's in 
the sixteen roost populous states, Michael D. Usdan reported: 

Although those states all had relatively effective teachers 
associations, statewide organizations of school board memb-^s 
and administrators, and PTA's, in no state in my estimation 
was there a cluster of politically sophisticated lay and pro- 
fessional educational leaders comparable to those found in 
New York. 15 

Not only have these groups joined forces to promote education, 
but they also have worked closely with New York SEA officials in the 
development of policies and legislative proposals. Usdan sUMarizes 
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in 1963: 

. . . sducational leaders in the state do not linit their activities 
to the organizations to which they belong. Their influence is 
far more pervasive than this, not only in their close cooperation 
with the leadership and members of other statewide organ,.* xation, 
but also in their intimate ties, based oM mutual goals and re- 
spect, with officials of the State Education Department . 

This cooperation manifests itself in legislative efforts which 
are remarkably coordinated. In other words. New York's educa- 
tional le^Kifcrship is almost fraternal;... This basic rapport 
among the leading figures of ths various educational organiza- 
tions is based upon mutual regard '^d respect for one another 
as people working for the same cause. 1* (Emphasis added.) 

In sum, f..^ power and prestige of the regents, the tradition 
of well -supported effective gcv^mment, the faith of New Yorkers in 
the value of education, the political capital from supporting educa- 
tion, and the symbiotic relationship between the powerful Educational 
Conference Board and the New York SEA have combined to put a high 
premium on quality education in New York and to make the SEA a particu- 
larly influential agency in state government. Indeed, if SEA's had 
theme bongs, until recently New York's could quite appropriately have 
been, "Whatever Lola wants,' Lola gets." 

Times are changing. Several converging forces increasingly 
are placing the SEA under greater scrutiny and are seemingly diluting 
its position of influence. Part of this results fro» the growing un- 
certainty about education. For years educators, have argued that their 
problems were created mainly by insufficient resources. For years 
politicians have had faith that more money would result in better 
schOwls. Indeed, New York has backed its rhetoric with dollars and 
has been a leader in supporting education. This faith se».u to be 
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eroding. Teacher strikes, campus riots, divisive fights over school 
decentralization, and the apparent failure to demonstrate school suc- 
cess, particularly with the disadvantaged, all in their way have con- 
tributed to a growing disenchantment with educators and their pleas 
for more money. These factors have led as well to a growing skepti- 
cism about departmental requests for expansionary activity. Unlike 
the past, legislators -are beginning to asl: for evidence of increased 
school quality as a result of increased expenditures — before allocating 
even more money to education. As one legislative aide connented: "We 
always assumed a cost-quality relationship [in education]. And they 
[legislators] used to run on it. No more. Now it is a millstone 
around their neck."^^ 

A second related force is the growing fiscal crisis in New York. 
This is reflected at the local level in taxpayer rebellions. In 1971, 
132 out of 679 New York school budgets were turned down by local voters.^ 
And at the state level the political consensu: in 1971 was that taxes 
had reached a limit and state services had to be cut. Consequently, 
the SEA was hit with employment freezes, travel restrictions, and the 
elimination of about 250 positions from its rosters, including the 
firing of about fifty people. 

This growing fiscal squeeze also has been accompanied by grow- 
ing professional staffs for the legislature and the Division of the 
Budget, facilitating day-to-day monitoring of departmental activities. 
In the past when resources were readily available, the SEA basically 
received block sums of money with considerable discretion. Departmental 
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activities were overseen by one budget exaainer who had responsibilities 

for other agencies as well* More recently, this one-oan operation has 

been replaced with about seven examiners, and increasingly they are 

18 

making substantive decisions about line items* 

Finally, the coalition of schoolmen and laymen pres enting a 
united p rogram for educational improvement no longer functions effec- 
tively. Frederick M. Wirt in a 1972 study of New York noted: 

Like all such coalitions, the ECB [Educational Conference 
Board] contained potential divisions— which were widened 
severely by events during the sixties* The growing militancy 
of the United Federation of Teachers (long only an occasional 
participant, but most often a critic of the coalition) pushed 
the State Teachers Association toward enlarged demands* These 
were increasingly opposed by the School Board Association, 
whose local members balked at proviaing larger resources 
to meet such teacher demands 

Indeed, the power of different interest groups has shifted rapidly 
during the last few years In his 1963 study of New York, Usdan 
pointed to the central role of the Educational Conference Board^° in 
the development of state educational policies, while not even men- 
tioning the teachers union* In 1969, only six years later, a survey 
of more than half of the New York state legislators reached strikingly 
different conclusions* More legislators (fifty- four percent of the 
respondents) identified' tRe teachers union as a powerful interest 
group than any other educational organization* Only five percent of 

the legislators ranked ths Educational Conference Board as a powerful 
21 

interest groig)* 

All in all, the growing concern about the efficacy of school 
expenditures, the pressure of fiscal stringencies, and the increased 
manpower to monitor departmental activities have combined to reduce the 
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Department's independence and have contributed to a growing a^ivalence 
on the- part of soae poIiticiPJis toward the agency. It continues to be 
highly regarded by many neisbf.rs of the legislature, but an increasing 
number apparently are concerned -nth the expense of maintaining its 
far-flung activities. "The Education Department is not a •miversally 
popular unit with the Assembly . "22 commented a legislative aide. Fur- 
thermore, and perhaps most significant, these factors as well as the 
waning power of the Educational Conference Board seem to have contri- 
buted to a shift in the locus of state power in New York education. 
Looking back over New York education in the last decade, Wirt summar- 
izes the situation in 1972: 

The forum for decisions about school programs and moneys has been 
altered. That no longer lies in a once monclithic coalition of 
schoolmen, which first intexnally resolved conflicts among its 
parts and then presented the product to a coaplaisant legislature, 
while the governor idly VAtched. Such a descriptim may not have 
been accurate at any but the briefest times in the past. 

As internal divisions taong schoolmen became no longer con- 
tainable, the governor and legislacure took on new interests, re- 
sources, and direction in shiq>ing school policy. The regents, 
coanissioner, and department officials may well be increasingly 
professional and competent. Their program interests may be more 
varied ind their innovations broader than in the past or than in 
other states. But as all programs must ultim*t^ly operate with 
funds, schoolmen mist face the constraints and preferences of 
those who allocate funds. These have increasingly been found 
across the street from the education buildings in Albany, in 
the legislature's Victorian rockpile and the executive offices 
[of the governor].** 

The long-run consequences of these changes are far from certain.* 
In the short run, though, the SEA is off the "gravy train"^* and its 



•Political prognostications are made even murkier by the mknown con- 
sequences of the 1972 merger of the New York State Uhited Federation of 
Teachers and the New York State Teachers Association. 
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influence may well be at a low ebb. And as one SEA official noted. 
"I see some rou^ years ahead. "^^ 

II* The State Education Department 

A visitor to the SEA cannot help but be somewhat awed by its 

size and scope of activity. It is the single largest agency in New Yor3c 

state government with a staff of about 3,700 employees.^* It is the 

largest SEA in the country; even the California SEA has only half the 

27 

number of employees. Its staff is so large that if one were to add 
together the total number of eaployees of the seventeen smallest SEA's, 
the result would still not match the figure for New York.^* And simi- 
larly impressive, the New York State Education Department has more 
employees than USOE.^^ 

The question arises: what does this huge agency do? The an- 
swer is that it does practically everything cmceivable in education, 
end more. As New York Commissioner of Education Ewald B. Nyqwist likes 
to say, the agency is concerned with all education from "two to tooth- 
less."'^ 

Besides its responsibility for elementary, secondary, and higher 
education, it also is responsible for vocational rehabilitation which 
in 1971 had a staff of 888 employees.'^ Additionally, the SEA runs thf 
state museum, the state library system, and the Office of State History. 
It operates a school for the deaf and a school for the blind. It li- 
censes state citizens in twenty-two professions, ranging from landscape 
architecture to veterinary medicine."'^ 



I 
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Long recognized as a leader among SEA's in such areas as research 
and evaluation, the Nck York agency supports research analyses, coipiles 
studies, and funds experimental research efforts ^ And. while auiny other 
states are struggling with achievenent testing. N«w York is experiment- 
ing with other measures of performance, including the development of 
non-cognitive measures. The direction of the Department's activities 
as well as the quality of its efforts are sophisticated and impressive. 

Size and scope by themselves, of course, are not enough to build 
an influential SEA. A critical ingredient is the quality of its staff. 
While the SEA has not been free from manpower problems (which will be 
discussed later), it has been successful in attracting and holding some 
outstanding officials, particularly in top management positions. Unlike 
many SEA's. it has not been hampered by grossly non-coapetitive salaries. 
New York State takes effective government seriously, as noted earlier, 
and has been willing to pay its employees reasonable salaries. A science 
specialist in New York earns about $16,000 per year, for exa^le. while 
his counterpart in the neighboring state of Massachusetts earns $12,000.'* 

The absence of political patronage and the opportunity for pro- 
fessional growth also contribute to the Department's reputation as a 
leader, no doubt facilitating the recruitment of talent. As a result, 
a 1971 SEA report is probably accurate Uhm it states: 

We have the most comprehensive education, department in the 
nation, with specialists in every field of education. New 
York's Education Department has long been considered a pace- 
setter, and many of our staff members are nationally recognized 
leaders in their fields of specialization. 5^ 
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Departmental influence also derives from the norm of profes- 

sionalism. The selection of SEA enployees is based specifically on 

their credentials as professional educators, their school experience, 

and their ability to understand and identiify with local problems. 

Indeed, just as departmental officials have had close ti^s with their 

colleagues in the Educational Conference Board on political matters, 

too SEA staffers have worked closel, with their peers at the local level 

in the schools. Wirt e3q)lains the impact of the norm of professionalism 

on state-local relations: 

Professionalism characterizes the overall operation of the 
agency.... 

Program administrators spend much time consulting with their 
local school reference group. They rely on consensus and indi- 
vidual schocl-by-school negotiation, as among peers,... 

Furthermore, the same personnel ^ who review and coment on 
proposals and applications are responsible for site visitation 
and evaluation. Since they are considered 'professionals' — 
that is, above any conflict of interest or shortage of objec- 
tivity—it is only fitting that they should evaluate as well 
as allocate. 36 

The norm of professionalism, then, promotes haraony and unity of pnr- 
pose among individuals sharing similar values, backgrounds, and training.* 

Despite the Department's national reputation as a leader and its; 
good working relationships with many local schoolmen, it has not been 
immune from serious |jpp^pblems or from severe criticism from New Yorkers. 
A few examples iMtistfate this point. The SEA has had difficulties in 



*It also suppori%sitliy|iem which tends to bo closed to values other then 
those of profess|p§||rd(5icators. This nogatlve aspect is discussed mt- 
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managing the flow of federal funds to local agencies. New York City 
has claimed an annual inte'rest cost of $200,000 because it was required 
to borrow .wmey while awaiting its allocation from Albany. Steming 
from inefficient SEA management procedures, this problem has been cor- 
rected. 

A second problem area has been the Deptrtment • s high vacancy 
rate. Despite its ability to attract qualified professionals, the SEA 
has not been notably aggressive in keeping its slots filled. For the 
last few years the vacancy rate for professionals has remained rather 
consistently at fifteen percent. SEA officials have been concerned with 
this problem but it has been easier to identify than to solve, particu- 
larly since much of the recruitnent is decentralized throughout the 
agency. Contributing difficulties have been the unavailability of pro- 
fessional educators in the middle of the school year, salary schedules 
which for a while were not as coB|)etitive as now, and officials i?ht> 
could comfortably postpone the filling of vacancies because of the depth 
of available resources in the agency. The high vacancy rate has now 
virtually disappeared. Most vacancies were eliminated with the recent 
cutback in SEA jobs. The remaining job slots have become more attrac- 
tive because of a pay raise and the nationwide economic recession. 

Finally, the SEA is by no means universally viewed as a pace- 
setter. It has been charged with operating in a vacuum and with poor 
procedures for the dissemination of information.^^ Indeed, it is viewed 
with hostility, apathy and cynicism by many "down-state" schoolmen, ac- 
cording to a long-time SEA observer. Staffing the agency mainly with 
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"up-5;tate" schoolmen unfamiliar with the problems ot New York City and 
Long Island gives rise to this observation* 

Department officials are aware of this staffing pattern but are 
not sure of the causes. Departmental salaries, particularly with a re- 
cent increase, are reasonably competitive with "down-state" salaries, 
but apparently many professionals are not eager to move to Albany. In 
any case, key administrators are concerned with this and other staffing 
problems. Indeed, it is interesting to note that top departmental 
managers viewed the recent cutback in jobs as having one beneficial 
side effect. It allowed them to weed out individuals thought to be 
relatively incompetent.^^ 

So, the SEA has had its fair share of typical bureaucratic prob- 
lems. On balance, however, it has long had a range and depth of human 
resources most SEA's would find hard to match. Hence, when ESEA becams 
law the SEA did not need to play "catch-up bail" and build a basic or- 
ganisational infrastructure. Indeed, according to one official, the 
SEA by itself, in 1965, had more than half of the subject natter special- 
ists employed by all SEA's in the country.**^ This is inpressive for a 

state with less than ten percent of the nation's 1965 public school 
43 

population. ^ * 

Moreover, when ESEA was passed the SEA already was actively en- 
gaged in the major areas of concern addressed by that legislation. New 
York was one of only three states, for example, which had passed legis- 
lation geared to the disadvantaged prior to 196s/* Also predating the 
focus of Title !II of ESEA on innovation, the SEA in 1964 established a 
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Center for Innovation. Finally, the SEA for many years has been urging 
expenditures for early childhood education, long before it becane a 
major goal of educators. 

It 5s within this general context, then, that one has to view 

the iaplemt-ntation of Title V. When the SEA received its first year 

45 

Title V apportionment of about $785,000, it was operating in an en- 
vironment valuing effective government and willing to pay the price to 
hire competent staff. Education was held in high repute, with the SEA 
working closely with the Educational Conference Board in developing 
programs that the legislature supported. The SEA itself was well 
staffed, stable, hi^ly professional, amply funded, and reputed to be 
a pace-setter in education. Given these conditions, which might be 
considered Ideal, the question emerges: How did New York expend it.n 
Title V funds? 

III. Title V's Implementation 

During the first five years of Title V, New York was apportioned 
more than $6 million, an amount exceeded only in California. During 
these years. New York used this money to fund approximately seventy- five 
different projects.** If nothing else, this indicates a decision not 
to target resources in one or several areas with the greatest potential 
for development, as had been suggested by a committee of state schoolmen 
in 1965 

Before discussing the decision-making process which resulted in 
the funding of those seventy- five projects, I first intend to describe 
them briefly, and then offer a series of observations about these 
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expenditures with illustrations ax^awn from specific Title V projects. 
In presenting these descriptions, I discuss the first year of the pro- 
gram separately. It was the most interesting year of Title V; after 
that SEA officials had very little flexibility, in their view, since 
most of the noney was tied in permanent positions. Also, this ap- 
proach helps minimize the complexity of describing briefly many of the 
seventy- five or so projects, ^ 

1965-1966 ; New York funded forty separate projects during the 
first yev of Title V. Twenty-foui of these were submitted initially 
as a single package, with the remaining sixteen trickling into USOE 
over the course of the year. It is useful to begin by considering the 
twenty«four original applications as a unit, since they represent tie thWc- 
ing of the Department's top officials on how best to use its Title V 
funds to strengthen the agency. 

The or5.ginal projects were small in size, ranging from about 
$12,000 to $S0,000, with two exceptions. One project proposed $102,000 
for on*-site research in the state's six largest cities to gather basic 
information about the urban school situation. The other proposed $70,000 
for the establishment of two pilot regional offices for educational 
planning and development. The remaining original projects called for 
wide variety of activities. Funds were used to establish several new 
offices. An Office of Science and Technology was established to act as 
a coordinating and liaison unit on questions of scientific and technics) 
education. An Educational Exchange and Comparative Education Unit was 
created, with its main responsibility being to assist foreign visitors 
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to the SEA. A bureau office m«s established to coordinate the Depart- 
ment's cooperative Review Service. program providing assistance in 
instruction to school districts. 

Several projects were designed to strengthen internal SEA acti- 
vities. Funds were used to txptnd the statistical operation of the SEA 
with the aim of developing an Infomation Center for Education, a dis- 
seminating unit for statistical information. Another project proposed 
several new approacli^s to staff development, including exchanges with 
other education agencies. Extra staff was proposed for the Office of 
Business Management and Personnel to fill jobs from picking up mail to 
recruiting. A new slot was cr«ated for an Assistant Cowdssioner for 
Research and Evaluation.* and it was also proposed (but later cancelled) 
that Title V be used to hire an additional Associate Coimiissioner and 
Assistant Concdssioner to reduce the growing workuoad of the CoBiisaioner 
of Education and the Deputy Commssioner. Finally, one project called 
for the hiring of a professic^ial staffer to be concerned solely with 
long-range SEA planning. (This project was not funded until 1967— with 
state resoinrces.) 

A third category of projects in the first go-round was designed 
to provide basic consultative services. A consultant was hired to work 



It is interesting to note that this new position led tc a promotion 
land a raise) for a departmental employee. In fact, his job was filled 
by a subordinate and the latter's job was filled by still another sub- 
ordintte.49 what's mo^e. the creation of the bureau office for the 
Coopeirative Revie\? Service, mentioned abpve. similarly led to an in- 
ternal promotion and a raise for its new director. 50 -Hiis use of 
Title y resources, however, seems to have been mora the exception 
than the rule. 
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with schools in recruiting Peace Coips retumees for teaching. Thesa 
activities later were carried out by a new Office of Volunteers in Pub- 
lic Service. Consultants were also hired to help disadvantaged students 
seekino a college education, to assist colleges in making use of vari- 
ous programs of student financial aid, to provide technical assistance 
for teacher education, and to aid local schools in nhe development of 
projects to be funded under Title III of ESnA (supplementary educational 
centers and services). 

Resources also wtre used to pay for studie? of data processing, 
in-service training of teachers, home study programs, and ths impact of 
the state's regents examinations. Finally, several miscellaneous ac> 
tivities were supported: th« development of a humanities curriculum, 
in-service training for school adrainistri.ti>*«, and the provision of 
museum services to schools. 

As timr^ passed, it became clear tJiat these twenty-four original 
projects would not txpend all the oaney originally budgeted for them. 
Obstacles in getting projects off th#» giound in 1965 were created by 
the delay of the congressional appropriation until September, by the 
difficulty in finding the right people for the new positions* and by 
the need rbr state cleai?ahce of "classirication and compensation."^^ 
Consequently, some of the activities originally pi rising new staff 
were switched to contracts as the end of the fiscal year approached. 
Also, sixteen additional projects were i^)proved, half of which called 
for contract studies: a state plan for integration, an analysis of 
cost data reporting on school buses, o x iew of financial aid program:, 
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for college students, a study of acoustics in school buildings, and a 
management review of the Division of Professional Licensing Services* 
Finally, there was QUEST, a contract to develop a standard format for 
ad hoc quesrionnaire construction. 

The remaining eight projects funded the first year also covered 
a variety of subjects* Resources were used for a reading conference, 
regional institutes on the problems of the emotionally disturbed, field 
visits to kindergartens, and a conference on ea^loyee relations in the 
public schools. The latter led to an Office of Employer-Employee Rela- 
tions whose staff members act as brokers in contract negotiations for 
teacher salaries. Equipment and materials were also purchased, in* 
eluding camera equipment to make a pictorial file of exemplary school 
facilities, films for in-service training, snd a microfiche reader* 
printer. Finally, a proposal was approved for a trip to India to study 
scientific training and research. This project was later switched to 
Ford Foundation funding and Title V was not used for this purpose. In 
short, New York supported a widely diverse group of projects during the 
first year with most of Title V finally being xised for outside contracts. 

1966-1970; During subsequent years. Title V resources have been 
used largely to subsidize projects previously started. In fact, almost 
ninety percent of the funds in 1969 either si9)ported Title V projects 
proposed the first year (fiscal 1966) or activities started previously 
under NDEA.* Although the data are not broken out as neatly for later 

♦In 1968, the federal funding for SEA siqpervisory positions under 
Titles III and X of NDEA was terminated with an equal amount added to 
the total Title V appropriation. New York switched those previously 
funded under NDEA over to its Title V account* 
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years, the sane pattern clearly has continued through fiscal year 1972 
52 

proposals* Title V, in short, has acted largely as a subsidy for the 
continuing support of SEA staff* 

After the first year, a number of saall additional Title V proj- 
ects have been funded which resenble the first-year ideas in scope and 
diversity. More studies have been funded, including a review of con- 
tinuing education and an investigation of thermal cnvironjients in school 
buildings* Money has also been used for prowtional activities* A 
nmlti-media presentation was developed to encourage participation in 
state-supported in-service education, and resources were used to take 
photographs of federal projects for use in piresentations. Finally, ac- 
tivities were funded to develop indicators of educational performance 
and to hire additional staff for the Office of Long-Range Planning* 

General observations : During the course of wy investigation, I 
questioned someone about practically every funded project* Not sur- 
prisingly, neither the genesis of the projects nor their inplenentation 
consistently matched the problem-free pictures painted in the Title V 
applications and annual reports to USOE* With a few exceptions, how- 
ever, most of the projects seem to have been reasonably successful in 
meeting the often vague objectives set out in the iqpplications for 
funding; some are rather impressive* In this sense. Title V has strength^ 
ened the New York SEA« 

There are several reasons for this success* As mentioned earli***^ 
the SEA is able to attract and to hold a reasonably talented staff whic^ 
takes its responsibilities seriously* Another is that the agency follows 
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well-developed procedures- for example, need to justify projec.s. state 
clearance of jobs and pay rates, budget controls-which are designed 
to prevent misuse of funds. Finally, another important reason is that 
almost none of the projects called for fundamental organizational change, 
freeing implementation from many noiroal bureaucratic entanglements. 

Because of the reasonable success of most projects. I will not 
explore each one's inplementation. Rather. I will focus mainly on the 
nature of the projects, on their common characteristics and. in the next 
section, on how and why they were proposed in the first place. This 
•ffort is meant to demonstrate the close correspondence between the 
theoretical notions set forth in Chapter I and the actual behavior of 
the New York SEA in implementing Title V. But before turning to these 
matters it is important to discuss briefly the two largest original 
projects. Both demonstrate how plans can be sidetracked during imple- 



mentation. 



The ux-ban education project called for $102,000 the first year 
mainly to gather basic infoxmation about education in New York's six 
(later eight) largest cities. TTie project was designed to provide a 
factual base to "support recommendations to the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion for modifying the organization of the State Education Department 
to deal more directly and effectively with the problems of urban edu- 
cation.' Instead, the funds were used in Buffalo and Rochester for 
the "development of plans for quality desegregated education.... "54 
These studies were undoubtedly useful, but it is fairly clear that they 
played little role in the subsequent establishment of an Office of Urban 
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Education or in what the office does with its time and resources. In 
short, it appears as if Title V was partially diverted from the original 
objectives to meet what was viewed as a higher priority need, namely 
plans for desegregation in two cities. 

The other large project, calling for two regional offices and 
eventually six across the state, was amended shortly after it was pro- 
posed* Why this happened is not clear. According to two top SEA of- 
ficials » several members of the Board of Regents were concerned about 
potential "coiqjetition" in the field if the SEA were decentralized. 
Local educators could turn to a regional office for information and ad- 
vice rather than ask the regent from that area, thus challenging the 
regent's hegemony in his section of the state.^^ Another SEA staffer 
argued that in opposing the regional centers several regents were re- 
flecting the concern of local schoolmen about SEA intrusion on local 

56 57 
turf. In any case, local groups were uniting in 1965-1966 to form 

regional bodies with resources from Title III of ESEA, thus making 
Title V- supported centers somewhat dixplicative. As a result, the 
Title V funds were diverted to a series of small grants to these locally- 
formed regional bodies to provide liaison services for the SEA. The 
hoped-for decentralization of the SEA— the idea behind the original re 
gionalization proposal— has never been inplemented, despite its descrip- 
tion in early 196S as "our biggest project in our plan to use Title V 
funds."" 

Aside from the gap between original goals and implementation in 
these two large projects, common characteristics of several New York 
Title V projects bear mention. The absence of thought-out priorities 
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by those administering the individual projects seemed to be typical. 
Several examples help make this point. As mentioned earlier, funds 
were used to establish an office for coordinating the Cooperative Re- 
view Service (CRS). an activity providing conprehensive consultative 
services on instruction to school districts. Since the program began 

in 1961, CRS has provided services each year to about thirty school 
59 

districts. At this rate, it would take ^proximately twenty-five 
years to visit all the school districts in the state, without time for 
follow-^) assistance. Since CRS has many more requests than can be 
filled, some system is needed for choosing among school districts. In 
practice this entails visiting those districts (or nearby districts) 
which results in CRS having an "impact" upon the greatest number of 
students. Factors such as relative need, wealth, or the availability 
of local resources aie not considered. "There really is no attempt to 
eliminate a school district because of its resources, "^° counted the 
CRS bureau chief. This absence of need criteria has led to a CRS visit 
to Great Neck, one of the wealthiest school districts in the state and 
in the nation. "Everyone needs it,"^^ explained the former CRS director. 

TTiis virtual absence of pWorities continues despite the estab- 
lishment of a Title V-funded office to coordinate overall CRS activi- 
ties, despite criticism of CW? in the 1961 Brickell report on the SEA,^^ 
and despite a 1966 study which explicitly recoiMended "establishing a 
priority system for providing direct departmental assistance to those 
districts needing it iuost."^' The existing method is not considered 
unsatisfactory and therefore it is continued. 
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Another exaaple of absence of priorities is found in the Title V 
project supporting field trips to innovative out-of-state programs . 
Funding decisions are handled basically on a first -coae, first-served 
basis, until the money runs out each year.^^ Apparently no attempt has 
been made to think through alternative methods of distribution which my 
possibly 3fesult in better utilization of funds. 

These examples of activities supported by Title V apparently are 

not exceptions to typical departmental behavior. A bureau chief in a 

f 

subject matter area, for instance, stated that while it would be im- 
possible to provide services to all New York schools, his staff will 
visit any school regardless of need if services are requested.^^ In 
short, the consideration, establishment, and implementation of priori- 
ties other than on the simplest groijnds does not seem to take place. 
Current standard operating procedures seem satisfactory^ and little 
thought apparently is devoted to the exploration of improved methods. 
As a result, the impact of many Title V projects has been less than 
optimal. 

Let me be more specific about a possible alternative. It is 
conceivable, for instance, that the CRS leadership could work out a sys- 
tem for ranking school districts according to need. Criteria such as 
wealth, reading scores, number of disadvantaged students, and so forth 
could be utilized. Guided by a ranking, priorities for CRS services 
could be established. While it may be politically unwise to refuse to 
visit a school district which has requested services, the visit could 
be delayed until needier districts had been served. Furthermore, thoss 
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districts needing attention and not requesting the service could be 
encouraged to ask for a CRS visit. Of course, administrative judgment 
would remain the key ingredient in making a choice among districts; 
too rigid adherence to priorities in some cases could do more harm than 
good. Nevertheless, by raising the level of consciousness about the 
need for more thought-out priorities, it is possible that the CRS ac- 
tivities could have a more beneficial effect. 

Another characteristic of many New York Title V projects was the 
absence of clearly stated objectives for the different activities. In 
some cases the ^plications for federal funding were tnintelligible. 
For example, one New York application improved by USOE concluded: 

The Office of can hardly launch pilot programs 

without inclining a charge of partiality to city of area chosen. 
Its planning is an operational procedure. 

These sentences defy interpretation. 

Still another characteristic of Title V*s iti^lementation phase 
was the virtual absence of formal procedures for evaluating Title V 
activities. The little evaluation taking place was essentially informal, 
involving an intuitive assessment of the man on the job and the general 
reaction to the program in the field. The evidence suggests no at- 
tempts to make go/no-go deciisions on Title V projects. For example, 
federal funding for SEA personnel supported by Titles III and X of NDEA 
was terminated in 1968 with an almost equal amount added to New York*s 
Title V appropriation. Personnel previously funded under NDEA appar- 
ently were switched automatically to the Title V account without any 
formal evaluation of this use of Title V resources. 
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Another exanplc involves the Office of Volunteers in Public 
Service which continues at about $50,000 annually even though the prob- 
lem it was mainly designed to meet--a shortage of teachers and a ple» 
thora of returned Peace Corps volunteers looking for jobs—is no longer 
a problem. No doubt, the division in which the office operates is not 
anxious to give up the Title V resources. For the last two years, in 
fact, the funds have been used for other activities in the division 
with the office director devoting only part-time to the volunteer proj- 
ects. In both examples, the activities have continued without any 
formal evaluation. 

While better evaluation seems desirable, one must wonder about 
its limits. The SEA does have a unit for evaluating departmental pro- 
grams. Interestingly, it has never recommended that a program be ter- 
minated. •It's hard to identify a program that doesn't meet some kind 
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of need somewhere,*' noted one SEA staffer responsible for evaluating de 
partmaintaj programs. Also, there is another important reason for ques- 
tioning the limits of organizational evaluation. In the eyes of de- 
partmental officials, removing staff from the payroll is sisply not an 
available option, even if legal constraints do not stand in the way. 
"Almost the last thing you drop are people," stated a key SEA staffs- 
TTiat is, the SEA has not fired staff except under extraordinary circum- 
stances, as was the case during the recent manpower cutback. Conse- 
quently, departmental constraints on firing employees and reluctance Zn 
declare a colleague's program a failure mean that once a program is 
funded it is likely to continue, with or without evaluation. 
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A final characteristic of Title Vs implementation was that 
problems wew encountered when projects called for changes in bureau- 
cratic procedures. This is exenplified by New York's staff development 
proposal -one of its mere impressive efforts, at least on paper. The 
bulk of the money was to be used fbr employee exchanges with other in- 
stitutions. For instance, a depmmental employee might work for a time 
with a private testing firm or a professor might join the SEA staff. 
In fact, none of the funds was used for this purpose. The employee ex- 
change idea was never implemented mainly because of the bureaucratic 
red tape created by attempts to switch individuals among agencies. The 
problems were not unsurmountable. but the project administrator did not 
have the time to solve them.^° Consequently, the course of least re- 
sistance was followed and virtually all the money was expended on an- 
other part of the Title V proposal providing funds for e^>loyM travel 
to educational innovations in and out of the country. As mentioned 
earlier, the type of bureaucratic problem just described was not coMon to 
Title V projects since most of them were of an "add on" variety and did 
not require significant changes in bureaucratic procedures. 

In addition to the foregoing discussion of the characteristics 
of the Title Vs implementation, several other observations grow out of 
an examination of New York's Title V efforts. First. Title V was used 
for virtually anything and everything. Studies, new units, conferences, 
expansions of existing programs, and so forth were all fmded. Projects 
supported activities at the preschool, elementary, secondary, and higher 
education levels. Punds also st^ported museum education progran and 
^ the study of the Department's responsibility for licensing different 
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professions. In these various projects, nost of the aoney wiis used for 
staff salaries (sixty-nine percent in 1970).^^ To be sure, if a project 
could be justified on its ovm merits, independent of the relative merits 
of other projects, it was apparently eligible for SEA approval. Depart- 
mental officials clearly interpreted the Title V mandate in the broadest 
possible terms. The question of Title V priority setting, springing 
from this observation, will be treated in the following section on 
Title V decision-making. 

A second obser/ation is that most of the projects funded over 
the years appeared to be siiapie expansions and marginal adi5>tations of 
ongoing activities designed to aeist pressing problems, with old ideas 
frequently taken "off the shelf." Tne personnel office needed more re- 
cruiters. Title V was used. The museua wanted to expand its education 
program. Title V hired new staff. There was a backlog of teacher cer- 
tificates to be typed and sent out to 4q)pliciBnts. Title V funded a 
project called ATTAKCERT to hire office staff for twelve weeks. The 
supply or state-supported in-service educiition resources exceeded 
teacher demand. Title V was used for a multi-media presentation to 
promote the departmental activity. The Fiscal Crisis Task Force, formed 

because of state aid ciitbacks, needed to "build the case for addition*? 
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funds." Title V was used for a coiqparative study of the cost of edu- 
cation in New Yoric and six other states. 

These are not isolated instances. Indeed, at least half the 
initial projects funded in 1965 and still funded in fiscal 1972 clearly 
fall into the category of expansion and marginal adaptation of ongoing 
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activities to meet pressing problems. A few exaaples from this group 
help make the point. The College ConwLttee on the Disadvantaged 
started in 1964 needed a full-time staff and publication of a report. 
A Title V project was designed to meet this need. The Cooperative Re- 
view Service started in 1961 had a large backlog of ^finished reports. 
Title V funded a unit. Staff of the Division of Higher Education needed 
help in advising colleges about the new sources of student aid. Title V 
funded a position. 

In addition, several of the new units created with Title V re- 
sources and still funded today were largely responsive to the ivwdiate 
needs of the day as contrasted with an assessaent of long-range needs 
of education in the state. For exaa|>le, one reason for establishing 
the new Education Exchange snd Coeparative Education unit reportedly 
was to reaove an irritant. The SEA had many foreign visitors with no 
one responsible for making necessary arrangements. Burdensome details 
ended up boing discussed at departmental cabinet meetings. Through a 
Title V project this responsibility has been delegated. Another ex- 
ample is the Office of E^>loyer-Eiiployee Relations. It was created in 
anticipation of the about-to-be-passed Taylor Act, authorizing collec- 
tive bargaining for all public employees. 

Finally, two of the other offices still supported in 1971 by 
Title V were old ideas funded with the new Title V resources. Title V 
was used to facilitate the developmmt of an InforiMtion Center on 
Education, a notion conceived several years before ESEA. Previ- 
ously proposed in 1964,^^ the Office of Science and Technology also was 
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responsive to an iMMdiate need. According to a Justification for th» 
Office: "Unless we increase our own attention to these matters [science 
and technology], functions of an educational nature will go by default 
to other agencies outside of the Department . Sone already have."^^ 

In short, a striking nunber of Title V projects were designed 
either to put out small fires, to avoid them in the immediate future, 
or to fund previoxisly conceived ideas. There is little evidence that 
the advent of Title V resulted in a rethinking of agency priorities or 
generated much original thought about the long-term needs of the SEA. 
Stated differently, U. S. Commissioner of Education Keppel's hoped-for 
"thorough overhaul" did not take place. 

A third observation is that the SEA seems inclined to meet new 
problems with small new units. As one SEA official put it, "The history 
is that if there is a problem in the field then a new bureau is formed."' 
It is interesting to note, however, the size of the offices created and 
maintained by Title V. TTie largest, the Office of Employer-Employee 
Relations, has only three professionals. The smallest, the Office of 
Volunteers in Public Service, never has had more than one professional. 
Currently it is staffed only on a part-time basis. The commitments in 
the different areas, therefore, do not seem to be more 'than token. For 
example, if the SEA were cowdtted to doing something in the area of 
science and technology, one might reasonably expect mora than the cur- 
rent effort— one professional working ftjll time and another part time. 
In sho^t, there seems to be a preoccupation in Kew York with doing some- 
thing in every area, a "cover all bases" philosophy of operation; one 
staffer called it an "obsession."^® This is not to say that what is 
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being done is not useful, but r.ther, that a characteriotic of the 
Department's organizational culture see>» to be a concern with m un- 
flagging appearance of leadership in every area as «ich as a concern 
with a roccrd of solid achievement. This obseirvation is not altogether 
new. In his 1961 study of the SEA. Heniy M. 3rickell comented on the 
general problea; 

llJ'^^'''^^^'^^J?^l^'^ ^^'^ State Education Department is 
too iax?e.... The Consultant counters with another observation 
based upon infoi««tion gathered during the survey: Tht Depart- 
^nt is too sajU-.fbr the job it is atteip^ing. . . . U asiISs 
that It IS pei^bSang functions which it cannot perfora; it 
promises aid which it cannot give. 79 i^rror., 

Finally. Title V in New York has been used to a considerable ex- 
tent for rather mundane projects (e.g.. fining personnel gaps), as 
contrasted with efforts designed to bring about significant organiza- 
tional change, it should be noted that there is nothing wrong with 
such expenditures; they often are necessary to keep an organization 
operating. But Title V was used as well foi a number of rather incon- 
sequential programs; for example, taking photogi-aphs of federallv sup- 
ported progvams or spending $25,000 to produce a guide on thezmal prob- 
lems in schools. However, there is a partial explanation for these ex- 
penditures which should be mentioned. Many of these rather inconse- 
quential projects were funded toward the end of the fiscal year. The 
altemativei. were to let the federal money lapse or to support them; 
naturally the latter was chosen. But the li5)sing of funds does not 
provide a fUll explanation by any means. In fact, my two exa^>les were 
funded early in the year, long before lapsing ffunds became an lssue.*° 
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IV, Title V Decision-Making Procoss 

New York's Title V expenditures raise a nuaber of questions « 
What decision-making process led to the funding of forty projects the 
first yekr, and appit)ximately seventy- five during the first five years? 
How were these p/irticular projects chosen? What was the nature of the 
planning activities? What impact did USOE have on priorities? 

As mentioned in earlier chap;ters^ USOE officials were concerned 
about how ti.e new money would be expended. Hoping that SEA's would 
use the resources to meet their highest priority needs ^ USOE as.Ved each 
of them to go through a self*assessment process^ ranking its areas of 
greatest need and its priorities for spending. This self«assessment 
document was filled out by the chief budget officer (also th3 Title V 
coordinator) in New York's SEA. Basing the rankings on his general 
knowledge of departmental needs and priorities^ he did not believe that 

this *1torrendous*' self-assessment **had any significant impact** on the 
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Title V decision-making process. 

Title V planning in New York was delegated to Deputy CoMisf/ioner 
(and now Connissioner) Ewald 3. Nyquist. In February of 1965^ two months 
prior to the passage of ESEA^ he wrote a mauorandum to departmental 
cabinet officers soliciting ideas** 

...along any one or all of three lines: 

(1) Where do we have gi^s in our internal staffing which need 
to be repaired such that significant gains wottld be made in 
carrying out the functions of the Department in creative ways? 

(2) What operational programs can you think o£, either expansion 
of existing ones or the establishment of new ones which ^ if we 
have available funds^ in greater measure would enable us to make 
significant differences in the field as far as leadership fiaic* 
tion of the Department is concerned? 
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(3) What do you think the Department needs to add which will 
help it in perfoiming planning functions looking toward the 
future m known or unknown areas of iaqportance to the Depaxt<- 
raent? 'Tiis is primarily a long-range planning functicm.82 

Although Nyquist hoped for "creative" projects, no one was precluded 
from submitting proposals and any justifiable activity in effect was 
eligible for funding. As one 196S staffer put it, "In almost aii/ bureau- 
cracy when inoney becomes available it is put up for competition, as was 
done here."^' 

A routine procedure was then followed for developing proposals. 
Lower units of the agency were informed of Title V»s availability. 
Ideas were solicited once more with virtually no constraints. Rou^ 
proposals were generated at all levels of the bureaucracy, and made 
their way tHrougJi channels to the desks of the Department's assistant 
and associate coaadssionors. At this point the proposals allegedly 
were appraised with appropriate ones passed on to the Title V coor- 
dinator. In the meantime a more informal process apparently was taking 
place. Telephone calls, a quick discussion over lunch, a word or two 
after conferences si/pplemented the "throu^ channels" formal proced- 
ures. For instance, the director of the Title V-si^ported Office of 
Science aiid Technology stated that he approached the Gomnissioner di- 
rectly to suggest Title V expenditures for that proposed new office.** 

Approximately thirty to forty ideas emerged from this process, 
including those of the Commissioner and the Deputy Commissioner. Tht 
key SEA administrative officers then formed a committee to consider the 
ideas. Deputy Comrissioner Nyquist acted as chairman. What exactly 
transpired in the subsequent Title V meetings is not entirely clear; 
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mempriea have faded and detailed minutes were not taken, as far as I 
Joiow. Nonetheless, several interviewees painted the following i^proxi* 
nate picture. The rationale for various projects and the logistics of 
inplementing them were discussed, with funding decisions ultiaately 
made by >lyquist. It was suggested that his decisions probably were in- 
fluenced by his own roster of departmental needs, by the persons advo- 
cating a particular project and, in general, by his judgments about 
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whether particular proposals made sense. 

Various criteria emerged from the early discussions which re- 
portedly also helped in making these Title V decisions. According to 
an internal memorandum, these criteria were: 

1. To procure staff for various functions for i^ich it would 
be difficult or impossible to secure State funds. 

2. To take care of immediate needs for which State ftmds are 
not now available, nor might they be even after /^ril 1, 1966. 
[i.e., the state's new fiscal year.] 

3. To promote innovative changes within and outside the De- 
partment. 

4. 8y definition of the ESEA, to stress primarily elewntary 
and secondary education, but to consider strengthening an^'* 
function of the Department for which an imaginative proposal 
was submitted. 86 (Emphasis in original.) 

Indeed, one state budget official noted: '^e have found that the SED 
[State Education Department] has used Title V funds for things that 
they couldn't get state aid for."®^ 

All in all, there is little evidence of conflict in these meet- 
ings since enough money apparently was available to fund most of the 
major ideas. After several meetings and review with the Coa«issioner, 
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twenty-four projects were chosen. Most of the other proposals were 
not turned down, but sinqjiy postponed. After the ideas were agreed 
upon, a list of Title V priorities was established which in effect 
listed the areas covered by the proposals. The agreed-upon projects 
then were submitted to the Board of Regents and later to USOE for 
what appears to have been little more than pro forma approval. 

This first submission of ideas was supplemented with new 
proposals when it became clear later in the year that all the Title V 
funds would not he expended. A memorandum once more went out to the 
cabinet, stating: "The purpose of this memorandum, therefore, is to 
ask you to submit new proposals or revive old ones which we could not 
approve for the first submission." There were no restrictions on 
proposals except the following: "Incidentally, I can tell you in 
advance thax we will disapprove of any proposal which cannot be im- 
plemented within th>.s Federal fiscal year."^® (It should be men- 
tioned that SEA freedom to use up its apportionment during the 
course of the year was one of the most liked characteristics of 
Title V, as explained by a New York staffer: 'Title V was flexible 
in that funds were available anytime during the fiscal year—not 
true with state funds. 'O^^ 

Since the first year, however, flexibility in establishing new 
projects has been seriously curtailed. Permanent positions established 
under Title V have forced departmental officials, in their view, to ex- 
pend a large amount each year for the continuing subsidy of original 
O projects. Also, despite the growth in Title V appropriations, the new 
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money has been needed mainly to pay normal salary increases and unex- 
pected fringe benefit costs for Title V staffers, ^° and to cover the 
cost of programs switched to the Title V account. Consequently, the 
solicitation of the bureaucracy for ideas has been much less in subse- 
quent years than during the first. New projects have been approved by 
the Deputy Commissioner without fanfare. 'There wasn't very much 
[money] to make noise about," noted a SEA staffer. 

What emerges, then, can be described as an agency-wide competi- 
tion foy* funds with most of the original proposals receiving support. 
While there was some hope for long-range activities, most of the proj- 
ects, as discussed earlier, were designed to meet pressing problems. 
In fact, one top 1965 official said that he 'Vas disappointed"^^ with 
the lack of serious attention given to the proposals by the departmental 
assistant and associate commissioners. It appeared to hin as if they 
simply passed on virtually all the proposali generated below without 
adding their own priorities or culling out poor proposals. After the 
first year, the flexibility all but disappeared with Title V used 
largely to pay the continuing cost of permanent staff positions. 

%rtherroore, the evidence suggests that choices wero avoided in 
1965, whether consciously or unconsciously, by spreading the anple re- 
sources among coinpeting proposals. Organizational tranquility also 
was maintained with each of the major units of the agency sharir:,^ a 
part of the funds. On this latter point, two of the original projects 
were for the Office of the Commissioner, two were for the Office of 
Business Management and Personnel, three were for elementary and 
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secondary education, seven were related to higher education, three were 
for the Center for Innovation, four were for research' and evaluation, 
one was foi the Office of the Associate Commissioner for Finance, and 
one was fox the state museum. In setting forth their organization 
theories, James G. March and Herbert A. Simon could have been describ- 
ing the 196S situation in New York when thay said: 

Organizations functioning in a benign environment can satisfy 
their explicit objectives with less than a complete expenditure 
of organizational 'energy*. As a result, a substantial portion 
of the activities in the organizatici is directed toward satis- 
fying individual or subgroup goals.... When resources are rela- 
tively unlimited, organizations need not resolve the relative 
merits of subgroup claims. Thus, these claims and the ration- 
alizations for them tend not to be challenged; .. .9^ 

But March and Simon point out that when money is tight, as is currently 
true in the %SEA, the situation changes: "...as resources are reduced 
(e.g. .after a legislative economy move in a governmental organiza- 
tion), intergroup conflict tends to increase. 

In short. Title V was spread over the SEA in a scatter gun 
fashion. There is little evidence of an attempt to define the abstrac- 
tion "strengthening", or of any significant effort to rethink agency 
priorities and use Title V for long-term efforts to improve the SEA. 
Rather, Title V supported a series of ad ho£ projects mainly designed 
to meet pressing problems through the expansion and marginal adaptation 
of ongoing activities. 

The issue of priorities, however, has not been limited to Title V 
activities. For example, the McKinsey and Conpany consulting firm, in 
a $100,000 study, reported in 1966: 
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In our study of the Department, we were unable to find any or- 
ganized, department-wide system of priorities to guide the 
overall allocation of scarce resources to ensure their most ef- 
fective use. This, of course, does not mean that judgment and 
selectivity are not used in making decisions within the De- 
partment. But, it does mean that the evaluation process is 
not comprehensiva enough to identify the parts of the educa- 
tional systems that are. most in need of departmental attention. 

Top agency officials have been concerned not only with the problem of 
priorities but also with the overall issue of improving the quality of 
organizational decision-making. This concern has resulted in signifi- 
cant steps recently in the planning area in an attempt to improve the 
allocation of scarce resources. 

In the following section, I discuss these planning efforts for 
several reasons . One is that the Office of Long Range Planning is 
partly funded with Title V resources, A second reason is that if 
Title V funds were to be substantially increased, any change in the 
pattern of Title V expenditures might be related to the efforts of 
the departmental planners. Finally, it seems import;ant tc describe 
one of the more sophisticated exan^les of SEA planning, particularly 
since a ^0 million federal program of comprehensive educational 
planning is expected to be funded as part of the fiscal year 1973 
budget . * 

V, Priorities and Planning 

In 1967, the Commissioner established the Office of Long Range 
Planning for ''the sole purpose of insuring that information was available 



♦Comprehensive educational planning is discussed in detail In Chapter 
VI I • 
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to him in order that they [departaental officials] could make better 
decisions. '^^ For the first few years most of the effort focused on 
the iraplewmtation of the PPB (Program-Planning-Budgeting) system, in- 
stituted by the state in 1964. A comprehensive study of these activi- 
ties through 1968 concluded that while there had been "significant ac- 
complishments in institutionalizing the system, "^^ PPB did not have 
any "significant impact on organizational behavior, nor did it change 

the way in which resource allocation decisions were made within the 
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Department." -nie study attributed this failure to the way the system 
was implemented. Too much attention was devoted to the "informational 
elements of PPB over the production of analytic studies""^^ and too 
little attention was paid to the preparation and involvement of the de- 
partmental personnel in the change process, 

Aware of these problems, departmental officials have been work- 
ing toward strengthening the planning procedures. An important part 
of this activity has been the further development of formal procedures 
for the generation of agency priorities. jj,e process begins in the 
fall with departmental personnel offering ideas about problem areas 
needing priority support. Supplemented by suggestions from the field, 
these different views are weighed and sifted at the lower levels of the 
bureaucracy. Through the coordination of a Planning Group for Ele- 
mentary, Secondary and Continuing Education, for txaxaple, eighteen 
priority work areas were selected in 1969.^°' Such suggestions and 
others from different parts cf the agency filter up to the Cowdssioner 
where his priorities are added and others deleted. Several months later, 
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after preliminary analysis of these problem areas and after consulta- 
tion with the Board of Regents, a final listing of both short- and 
long-term agency priorities is published. The puiposc of this docuaaent 
is to guide decisions about the allocation of scarce resources by pro- 
viding the framework for the annual development of the budget and of 
legislative proposals. 

This process of establishing priorities, ho^fever, is just a part 
of the Department's overall planning c5)eration. In fact, a major shift 
since 1969 has been away from departmentwide PPB activities toward em- 
phasis on detailed problem or issue analysis. That is, planning con- 
centrates on the analysis of broad issues such as drug education, help- 
ing the handicapped, or equalizing educational opportunity. The issues 
given the most attention are derived mainly from the departmental pri- 
ority statement. 

Ihe SEA is quite explicit in what it currently means by planning, 
defining it as: "'providing the decision -maker with all the pertinent 
informal ion that he needs to make rational decisions and helping him 
formulate action strategies for implementing these decisions '."^^^ 
••Rational*' means that decisions are based on a needs assessment, prob- 
lem and constraint identification, establishment of objectives, and 

••prograwning out alternative programs and determining which are most 
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cost-effective. •• The planning activities, then, are meant to design 
the best cost-effective solutions to problems in all areas, but with 
the spotlight on priority issues identified by the SEA. 

This current focus on problem analysis also has been accompanied 
since 1969 by greater involvement of all levels of personnel in the 
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process. SEA officials explicitly do not view planning as centralized 
"plan-makinx" but strongly believe that if better decisions are to be 
inpleraented. then planning must be decentralized with planners working 
"cheek to jowl"^°^ with the program managers responsible for adminis- 
tering any new efforts. The reason for this approach has been stated 
simply: 

For onl: those plans will get acted upon which have the commit- 
ment of those who must carry them out. And the best way, we 
believe, to gain that conimitnent is to have people make their 
own plans. This means that line managers cannot depend upon 
a specialized planning office to make their plans for them. 
If they do not plan, planning does not get done. 107 

Consequently, the major roles of the central Office of Long 
Range Planning are to monitor the decentralized planning operations, 
to work toward the internalization of the "rational thought processes" 
by the professional staff and, more generally, to help develop the 
tools of planning throughout the SEA. Furthermore, the long-term goal 
of the office is to move the agency away from primary concentration on 
immediate if-sues toward the consideration of longor-range problems,. 
Or, as one < fficial described it, "to be proactive rather than reactive." 

New York's planning endeavor appears rather sophisticated. The 
materials describing its activities and hopes are characterized by the 
latest ideas of professional planners: systems analysis, cost-benefit 
analysis, PPB, flow charts, PERT, program analysis reviews, Delphi tech- 
niques, simulation, organizational development, contextual mapping, and 
so forth. Moreover, the influence of microeconomic theory with its 
concern with the value of efficiency is ever-present. Documents dis- 
cuss "greatest marginal effectiveness" and constant reference is made 
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to "efficiency and economy/' Every attempt apparently is being made to 
explore amd utilize the best ideas availatae. The SEA on paper, then, 
probably has one of the most impressive planning operations among SEA's. 

In implementing the procedures, however, the SEA is still a long 
way from achieving success. There is little evidence of changes in re- 
source allocations that would not have taken place in the absence of 
these planning efforts. On the other hand, an official argued that the 
general level of dialogue about problems and issues has become more 
sophisticated and the procedures have had some intact on internal de- 
cision-making. He pointed out, though, that it is a long frustrating 
process to get officials to internalize the rational thought processes.^ 
Indeed, sufficient time probably has not yet passed to evaluate fairly 
the recent emphasis on problem analysis and "cheek to jowl" involvement 
of personnel in the process. 

However, it is possible to raise some questions about the de- 
partmental priorities. An examination of the fiscal 1972-73 priority 
statement of the SEA shows that they "cover the waterfront. "^^^ At 
least se/enty-five different priorities range from humanizing education 
to drug ?tducation to better use of technology. Given their number, 
diversity, and frequent vagueness, it is hard to conceive how a budget- 
minded legislature could or would support them on more than a token 
basis. The fact that there are so many, however, is not altogether 
surprising. After all, priority setting is as much a political process 
as it is an educational one, and the demands of different individuals 
and groups can often be met by including their concerns. Nonetheless, 
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imperfect as it nay be. the very exercise of consciously establishing 
priorities may well be an inprovement over the past. 

In any case, it is obviously impossible to assess the iapact of 
these new planning procedures on Title V since they were not instituted 
until after the crucial first-year Title V decisions. But these planning 
procedures do hold out the hope, if not the current reality, of better 
decisions i.i the future. The efforts, then, might have important con- 
sequences foy Title V if additional resources become available. This 
is particularly true today with the shortage of state funds for new en- 
deavors. 

VI. Conclusions 

This discussion of the implementation of Title V in New York is 
revealing, it shows what happened in one state when a large, affluent, 
sophisticated SEA received a sizeable amount of unrestricted resources 
($785,000 the first year). Several points deserve elaboration. Per- 
haps roost iPportant. Title V was not viewed in New York as a cohesive 
progi-am witf. overall objectives or an overall design to achieve dramatic 
organizatior.al change. While New York's top management hoped that proj- 
ects would address long-term needs, by and large Title V aoparently was 
viewed by the bureaucracy as a stringless pot of money to fill in gaps, 
expand existing operations, and meet pressing problems. Vague notions 
of developing "leadership" were never defined or explored. 

TTiese findings should not be surprising xxpon reflection. After 
all. common sense as well as organizational studies suggest that it 
would be unusual for most program managers to search for basic reforms 
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in their own operations, unless prodded. Like all of us, bureaucrats 
are constrained by habit and think in terms of perpetuating existing 
structures and how things can be iin)roved to better achieve their goals. 
And quite naturally any iraproveroent "strengthens" the agency. In a 
SEA like New York's with its hifvtory of developing new approaches, this 
•liard" thinking about iii5)rovement allegedly goes on all the time. Why 
should a^i increase in its budget of less than five percent produce 
"harder** thinking, leading to much more than the marginal improvement 
of what already exists? 

Hence, given an agency virtually without toajor overall problems, 
with no conscirtts set of priorities, and a new source of discretionary 
resources, what did it do? The Department followed routine procedures 
by putting the funds up for agency-wide competition. It should be noted 
that following these procedures does allow idea**, to surface and, per* 
haps more important, it invovles the egos and energies of a large number 
of stafi members in the decision-making process and in the distribution 
of the wealth. 

A consequence of such procedures is that Title V strengthened the 
SEA on an ad hoc basis in many discrete areas i and many of these efforts 
were iiq>ressive. On the other hand. Title V did not have any noticeable 
iiqpact on the way the SEA goes about its business, hires staff, or makes 
its decisions. New York did not use the money for fundamental reform 
and none took place. Mare specifically, the funds were used largely to 
put out small '*brush fires**, to facilitate growth of ongoing activities, 
to meet needs in the middle of the budget cycle, to f^d small items 
that the state would not support, or to add small offices. But once 
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established, there has been a tendency to fund these projects fro. year 
to year, turning Title V largely into a subsidy progra.. A departmental 
publication on federal reform efforts of the 'eO's nicely describes 
part of the outcome: 

New Federal funds were used to add new pro pr-s to the existing 

!7r!''f r'^.""""^^'^^' ^^"'^ ^ easfeFT o ad/on a new vro- 

too little ct tne probl em-sSlving ski lls, and too ii ttle of thi. " 
energy that could Ce cleveloW h f the us^ of funds y ^gKTT^ 
-rg°''^ "^"^ dealing with the basi c struc^tur; n» ^^ r^;;;^. 



Furthermore, the Department's influence with the state legisla- 
ture seems to be on the wane, despite the agency's growth in size and 
budget, and despite the addition of a number of new programs since the 
passage of hSEA in 196S. -hiose things that the federal government can 
provide (financial and technical assistance) do not appear to be the 
main determinants of SEA influence, at least in New York's case. Local 
factors- sud. as a growing disenchantment with education, the nature of 
the state's political power structure in education, and a statewide 
fiscal crisis appear to be much more important. SEA influence, in short, 
seems to depend on state and local factors which the federal government 
cannot control. 

Aside from the ways in which Title V has strengthened the New 
York SEA, several other findings need mention. Title V decisions in 
New York were accountable to no one outside the SEA; little wonder de- 
partmental leaders are keen on this kind of support. The governor's 
office and the Division of Budget have had virtually no effect on tne 
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expenditure of funds other than the approval, of staff positions and 
pay rates. The legislature has paid little attention to the program. 
As a SEA official commented, 'Title V is not cleared across the street. 
We jtist file our applications [with USOE]."^^' This is now changing 
with the growth in staff for the central budget office and the legis- 
lature, and with the scarcity of state resources. 

It also is obvious that USOE has had little impact on New York 
Title V decisions. As stated .irlier, the self-^assossment was viewed 
as an irritant and it apparently did not influence SEA policy. But this 
absence of impact also applies to USOE approval of projects. ?JSOE jxxst 
does not have much leverage over New York because of the state's size, 
reputation, and strong representation on both the Senate aiad House I'du- 
cation Committees. "If the New York Conmissicner of E^lucation is will- 
ing to sign his name," stated ( long-time USOE staffer, 'Veil it be- 
comes a question of whether it's a violation of the lav."^^^ A second 
reason for the absence of federal leverage was made clear when USOE 
officials raised questions about Title V expenditures in New York con- 
cerned mainly with higher education, rather than elementary and second- 
ary education. The General Counsel's office of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare ruled that the expenditures were con- 
sistent with the broad and vague language of the law and therefore had 
to be allowed. As a result. Title V in New York is an oxanple of a 
bureaucracy to bureaucracy program with the recipient accountable to no 
one. As a general principi<?, this absence of accountabiliv.y laises 
questions about the proper management of public funds. 
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What emerges in New York, then, is a program (Title V) with 
vague goals of "strengthening*' the agency and developing "leadership'' 
which has been treated not as a single unit to maximize change, but as 
a supplemeiital resource to be divided up to meet a series of separate 
problems mostly of an immediate nature. While some n ' criticize the 
SEA for its planning and priority procedures, this outcome raises more 
fundamental issues about how organizations behave when provided with 
unrestricted resources. The literature on organizational theory, cited 
in Chapter I, suggests that organizations would use the money mainly 
for expansionary activity to meet pressing problems. The interesting 
point is tJat the New York SEA, even with its tremendous resources and 
relative freedom from political pressure, was no exception. If this 
is the case among the best of organizations, then it raises serious 
questions about what we can expect in organizational change as a con- 
sequence of providing free resources. While money may be a necessary 
condition for sijjnificant organizational change, it is by no means 
sufficient. 
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aiAPTER V 

TITLE y IN SOUTH CAROLINA* 

Belmont Plantation is a 6,000-.acre gaine management area near the 
Savannah River. Operated by the state and sitpported by taxes, for many 
years it has been used for quail and deer hunting by those who matter 
in South Carolina. When recently asked why members of the judiciary 
were im ited to hunt, the plantation director replied, "So they can be 
informed of what we're doing. They're interested in good government/'^ 
Had such activities been publicly reported a decade ago, the disclosure 
would have been thought in bad taste and the incident quickly forgotten. 
Not so in South Carolina today. Belmont is front page news and has 
created a minor scandal. This example epitomizes the atmosphere of 
change enveloping the state; vestiges of the past remain, but no longer 
do they go unchallenged. 

A poor and conservative state historically. South Carolina has 
indeed ^mdergone significant change- in the last few years. Demands for 
economic progress and social equality, reapportionment and massive fed- 
eral assistance have all challenged traditional South Carolinian ways. 
And as the state has changed rapidly, so too has the State Department 
of Education. A weak, fragmented and poorly staffed agency, the South 
Carolina SEA received its Title V apportionment just as it began to come 



♦Throughout this study the term 'Title V" refers specifically to sec- 
tion 503 of Title V of HSEA, which provides unrestricted resources 
^ to SEA'S. 
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under sustained pressure for improvement in the wake of these economic 
and social changes. This chapter, then, imlike the previous two chap- 
ters, describes the strengthening of a SEA in a state in transition. 

The chapter begins with an exploration of the forces shining 
traditional South Carolina politics and describes departmental activi- 
ties within this context. Then, to en5)hasize the extent and nature of 
the organizational change, I describe the SEA in 1971. Next, I iden- 
tify those key factors, particularly focusing on Title V, both in and 
out of the SEA, which help to explain the rapid organizational change. 
Finally, I assess critically the impact of these changes. 

I. Traditional Politics 

South Carolina has long been dominated by what politicians like 

to call "legislative government^*; the rear power in the state has 

rested in the legislative branch (the General Assembly). Having little 

formal poif^ . governors cannot succeed themselves and have no executive 

budget. Maiiy of the key executive agency heads are either appointed by 

the legislature or elected by the people. Furthermore, the legislature 

has long been extremely conservative, placing low priority on govem- 
4 

mental programs. Not surprisingly, the result has been a generally 
weak and ineffective governmental bureaucracy. An analyst *3 descrip- 
tion of the executive branch in 1944 is probably accurate for the 
period prior to the •eo^s: 

Doubtless the overwhelming majority of the voters of the State 
are mildly in favor of good government in the abstract, but 
few indeed S6em to realize that sound and efficient government 
comes through constructive planning and constant and concerted 
action.;.. From the very beginning they (South Carolinians] 
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haw been willing to sacrifice efficiency for insurance against 

tyranny As a result the structure of the government of 

South Carolina is so cumbersome and disjointed that responsible 
administration in many departments is utterly impossible. 5 

Several- factors help account for this inefficiency and deempha- 
sis on governmental action. One outstanding cause has been the Barnwell 
Ring which has largely controlled the legislature for more than forty 
years.* Led by legislators from rural Barnwell County, these men "with 
a large stake in the established order... are keenly conscious of their 
state role in the defense of the status quo...."'^ 

More generally, legislative strength and administrative weak- 
ness car. be traced back to South Carolinians' bitter reaction to the 
widespread corruption during the Reconstruction period following the 
Civil War. A political analyst noted that "from Wade Hanpton [1876] 
onward, it was accepted as an article of faith among South Carolinian 
political leaders that the least expensive government was the best gov- 
ernment."^ 

\ third contributing factor to governmental inaction has been 
the clubtjish mentality which has permeated the behavior of South Caro- 
lina's waite leadership and continues to some extent today. The Bel- 
mont Plantation exajqjle illustrates this phenomenon. Everyone who was 
anyone in this small state seemed to know everyone else. They worked 

♦It is interesting to note that V. 0. Key stated in 1949: "South 
Carolinians make much-to-do about the Barnwell Ring, which is, of ^ 

course, only a transient grouping. Its members are growing old " 

Indeed, twenty- three years later the sane leaders of the Barnwell 
Ring are still in power. They are no>f really old and ill, and in- 
creasingly they are being challenged by younger urban legislators 
seeking their day in the sun. 
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together as gentlemen, as if conforming to unwritten rules which strong- 
ly discouraged offensive or controversial behavior. Outsiders were 
distrusted and the en?)hasis was on maintaining the status quo. Above 
all, members of the club were polite. This clubbish atmosphere com- 
bined with a well-engrained concern with doing things the "right" way 
led white South Carolinians to place a high premium on avoiding open 
conflict, maintaining stabj^lify, and moving forward slowly and cauti- 
ously. ..with style and grace.* 

Underlying the clubbish mentality, the Barnwell Ring, and legis- 
lative strength was yet another factor, probably more important, 
which helps explain the weakness of South Carolina government in jnrap- 
pling with statewide problems. Describing the "politics of color," 
V. 0. Key wrote in 1949: 

South Carolina's preoccupation with the Negro stifles political 
conflict. Over offices there is conflict q)lenty, but the race 
question muffles conflict over issues latent in the economy of 
South Carolina. Mill worker and plantation owners alike want 
to keep the Negro in his place. In part, issues are deliberately 
repressed, for, at least in the long run, concern with gisnuine 
issues would bring an end tc the consciousness by which the 
Negro is kept out of politics. One crowd or another would be 
tempted to seek his vote.^ 

Issues in South Carolina were clouded by the politics of race. 
The style of politics and the politics of style shunned controversy. 
The legacy of the Reconstruction imparted a conservative view of state 
intervention in social problems. And the conservative Barnwell Ring 



*There have been exceptions. "Pitchfork Ben" Tillman and Col« Blease 
were vocal, controversial politicians who took on the estabUshment . 
By and large there has been a distinct tendency to abide by the gentle- 
manly rules of the game. 

O 
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dominated the legislature-controlled government. These forces provided 
the franiework in which the SEA operated prior to the advent of Title V 
in 1965. 

II. The Traditional State Education Department 

School desegregation had been a fear of South Carolinans for 
several years prior to the landmark 1954 Brown decision. In fact, an 
Educational Finance Commission was created in 1951 to build new schools 
for Negro children reportedly as a tactic to delay desegregation. 
This probably was the most significant new education endeavor during 
the twenty-year term (1946-1966) of Superintendent of Education, Jesse 
T. Anderson. Perhaps the second most significant educational effort 
during the Anderson regime was a drive to improve the quality of tech- 
nical education. The General Assembly in 1961 established the Technical 
Education Committee to train workers in order to attract industry to 
South Carolina. In both these endeavors, it is important to note 
that the legislature bypassed the SEA and established separate agencies. 
This helped assure that the legislature, not the independently elected 
State Superintendent of Education, had control over these new units. 

Other than these two educational efforts, little attention was 
paid to upgrading schools while Anderson was in office. Considering 
the ••politics of color, •• it would have made little sense for the SEA to 
spotlight serious deficiencies in Black schools or become involved with 
desegregation. Also, in keeping with the clubbish mentality. Superin- 
tendent Anderson wa? not disposed to behave controversially or to alter 
the status quo. Rather, he used the SEA to provide services to his 
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constituency, mainly the county superintendents of schools. (One ob- 
server described Anderson as a "better politician than a superintend- 
ent."12) The period of Anderson's superintendency, then, was not one 
of bustling activity for the SEA. 

In keeping with the generally weak executive branch and the 
state's aversion to big government, the SEA was fairly small in size. 
In 1965, it had some seventy professionals among a total staff" of 166.^^ 
Furthermore . SEA salaries were grossly non-competitive with those for 
. other education professional positions in the state. The Superin- 
tendent's annual salary in 1965 was $15,000, while his chief deputy for 
instruction earned less than $11,000 per year. IS one consequence was 
that the SEA tended to attract either young professionals seeking a 
vantage point to view the statewide job market, or worn out schoolmen, 
often political supporters of the Superintendent, who viewed the SEA as 
a resting place before their formal retirement. Intermixed with these 
extremes were a number of dedicated and competent professionals who be- 
lieved that the SEA provided the bast forum for helping children. The 
overall result was a low quality, transient staff with political con- 
siderations generally counting as much as professional credentials. 

The Department's style of operation reflected its size and 
political constraints. The agency was loose and informal with little 
sense of urgency or clear direction; one observer described it as a 
"foot on the desk operation. "^^ Each division director had wide lati- 
tude in carrying out his responsibilities, that is, as long as his 
activities did not create political problems for the Superintendent. 
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Most departmental efforts were directed toward administering 

state aid programs to local schools. About sixty percent of public 

17 

education financing in 1965 came from the state level. ' As a result 

18 

of a program started in 1924, most of this money supported teacher 
salaries* The second major effort was in vocational education^ empha- 
sizing the traditional areas of agriculture^ home economics^ and trades 
and industries. Finally, the SEA certified teachers, accredited schools, 
and provided limited instructional services to those schoolmen request- 
ing assistance. 

tn sum, Jesse T. Anderson's SEA was in tune with the times and 

the demands of the day. It handed out money and passively provided 

services to schoolmen, generally keeping local superintendents happy. 

And when education-related problems did develop (such as the need for 

more technically trained workers), the SEA was bypassed by the General 

Assembly. One observer commented succinctly: "It was a calm govern- 

19 

ment in a fairly calm time." 

III. The State Education Department in 1971 

rhe State Education Department changed significantly between 
1965 and 1971. The changes are manifested in its current size, activi- 
ties, style of operation, and in the way top management views the De- 
partment's role in in?)roving education. More specifically, the SEA 
is larger, more businesslike, and less passive. 

The SEA currently has a staff of some 450— almost three times 
its size in 1965.^^ It is tightly organized, and closely controlled 
by top management. Informality and professional independence have been 
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greatly reduced through management by objectives, work plans, bi-weekly 
reports, and what one departmental employee labeled "wall to wall ad- 
ministration with accountability."^^ 

Tlie Superintendent's salary is double that of six years ago and 
his chief deputies earn $22,000 a year.^^ While middle management sal- 
aries are still not competitive with local wages, the gap has narrowed 
considerably. Also, the current Superintendent apparently is not using 
job vacancies to build a political constituency. The emphasis seems 
to be on th« selection of the most competent professionals both from in 
and out of the state, thus enhancing the Department's reputation. These 
factors, combined with the effects of the nationwide economic recession, 
have resulted in a low turnover rate and an easier time in recruiting 
qualified employees. 

Perfiaps most important, departmental attention seemingly has 
shifted from maintenance of the status quo to a focus on the future. 
The SEA currently is implementing conprehensive five-year plans pegged 
to eleven specific objectives adopted by the State Board of Education. 
These plans for 1375 include such things as cutting by half the number 
of school dropouts, improving student performance in basic skills, in- 
stalling a statewide kindergarten system, and so forth. To develop 
these objectives and plans, the SEA has created a new Division of 
Planning and Administration headed by one of three deputy superintend- 
ents. The division includes new offices for research and planning, and 
a new Data Information Center. All rely heavily on sophisticated com- 
puter equipment and modem methods of management and planning. 
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Departmental leaders also are conscientiously working toward 
a changed relationship with local schools. The intent is to shift away 
from the provision of services at the request of schoolmen toward the 
exercise of leadership through persuasion. For example, departmental 
specialists traditionally have visited individual schools. Currently, 
more of their time reportedly is devoted to the development of plans 
and materials, and to efforts designed to persuade schoolmen to imple- 
ment ' ? eleven Board objectives. 

In sum, the SEA has undergone several in^jortant changes. It 
is larger, more professionally staffed, leadership rather than just 
service- oriented, more tightly organized, and working toward the ira- 
pleraentution of concrete objectives within specified periods of time. 
What's more, there seems to be a new consciousness among the top SEA 
executives about the importance of long-range planning, rational de- 
cision-making and the uses of research, infomation, and feedback from 
evaluation in decision-making. 

Given this contrast between the "old" and the "new" SEA, what 
remains is to describe the major elements contributing to these changes 
and to assess their meaning and implications. The next section high- 
lights chronologically certain political, economic, and departmental 
factors playing an important role in remolding the SEA, paying particu- 
lar attention to an explanation of Title V's role. Later in the chap- 
ter, I critically evaluate some effects of these changes. 
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IV. The SEA in Transition 

The calm days dominating Anderson's tenure were coming to an 
end by 196S Demands for change were growing. Some of this change was 
inspired by Ernest F. (Fritz) Hollings who was elected governor in 1958. 
He provided personal power and charisma to offset the foimal limits of 
his office. As a political analyst noted: 

...his four-year term was marked by vigorous leadership in which 
the state's traditionally conservative poisier structure accepted 
his progressive ideas and began to discard old ways of doine 
things. 

Hollings set out to develop South Carolina's economy; only one state 

or 

had a lower per capita income. ^ This eirphasis on economic growth was 

continued b) his successor, Donald S. Russell, as well as by Robert E.^- 

McNair who became governor in 1965. Most important, McNair believed 

that economic progress was closely tied to school improvement, stating: 

Education through its own excellence must create a source of 
human productivity which will surpass all other resources in 
guiding us to a new day of economic prosperity.. . the key to our 
state's entire future lies in its ability to develop fully i ts 
entire human potential. (Emphasis added.) 

Hence, changing the passive and political SEA into an active instrument 
of state leadership was viewed by the chief executive as crucial to 
South Carolina's future. 

In addition, the "politics of color" was challenged as never 
before. Growing black awareness buttressed by the 1964 Civil Rights 
Act and the 1965 Voting Rights Act made it clear to South Carolinians 
that desegregation was coming closer to reality. Although resistance 
continued, inequalities in schooling could no longer be easily ignored.^'' 
"The Civil Rights Act lifted the lid and made for changes," remarked 
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one observer. Finally, ESEA was enacted in April of 1965, providing 
some $2u million for South Carolina schools, almost tripling the fed- 
eral contribution to the state's school expenditures.^^ This legisla- 
tion focused attention on the disadvantaged and on the deficiencies of 
South Carolina schcaling. 

These factors combined to trigger demands for solutions to 
problems that had been building for years. Widespread illiteracy, an 
undeveloped economy, and the highest failure rate on the Armed Forces 
Qualification Test were but a few indices of South Carolina's diffi- 
culties State leaders, who for so long had been so busy keeping the 
Blacks aown, began to turn their attention co pulling the state up. 

In the midst of this ferment, a respected school administrator, 
Harris Marshall, joined the SEA in the summer of 1965 to take charge 
Of implementing the new ESEA programs. He was assisted in these ef- 
forts by two departmental supervisors, Donald C. Pearce and William 
Royster, who apparently were intrigued by the potential of ESDa and 
simply made themselves available. This small group took the initia- 
tive while Superintendent Anderson and many departmental officials 
apparent ly remained less than ecstatic about the new federal aid to 
education. "Traditionally, South Carolina has distrusted federal 
aid...,"^^ stated one writer. 

Marshall had at his disposal about $160,000 in administrative 
funds from Title I of ESEA (aid to the disadvantaged), $30,000 from 
Title II (textbooks and library resources), and about $160,000 from 
Title V, for a total of $350,000.^^ This represented an almost forty 
percent increase in the administrative budget of the SEA.'' 
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With this much additional money, basically two courses of action 
were open to the SEA. One possibility was to set up conprehensive of- 
fices with iarge staffs for administering Titles I and II. reserving 
only Title v for generally strengthening the agency. A second course 
was chosen. A small office was established to administer ESEA funds 
with primary reliance on other areas of the SEA for needed technical 
support and subject matter expertise. This appr<jach purportedly was 
designed to avoid unnecessary duplication of efforts within the agency, 
It also was aimed at preventing what apparently had happened with fed- 
eral vocational education funds: ths establishment of a powerful de- 
partmental empire responsible only to itself and its constituency. The 
unified small-office approach had another advantage as well. It left 
uncommitted a considerable amount of Title I administrative funds which 
could be utilized to meet other departmental needs. Soae money was 
used to hire professionals in positions at least indirectly related to 
Title I. and some was used simply to raise existing staff salaries.^* 
This left Ti tie V for those new departmental activities least related 
to Title I's administration. 

Seven project-j irfere funded the first yenr by Title V, The first 
decision was to use part of the Title V resources, combined with admin- 
istrative funds fwra Titles I and II. to establish a so-called Office 
of PL 89-10.* The function of the office was to coordinate federal 
programs, to act as liaison with the federal government, to process 



*PL 89-10 is the legal designation for the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 196S. the tenth public law enacted during the 89th 
Congress , 
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applications for federal funds, anrt to monitor 10^:81 projects • A., 
noted earlier, the office had a small staff and relied on other units 
of the agency for professional help in cairrying out its duties. Title 
V was used mainly to pay part of the salaries of Harris Marshall and 
Donald C, Pearce (the coordinator of the ney^ office) • Under the rubriv-: 
of this project, funds also were expended during the course of the year 
to hire a public information officer. This total project accounted for 
about ten percent of the first year (fiscal 1966) Title V budget.'^ 

besides this activity which was described as ''the most pressing 
and immediate ne of the State Department of Education, Title V 
also focused on several other problems. One was the Departroent's in- 
ability to meet the growing demand for timely information, or to re- 
spond to the increasing requests for SEA services to schools. Accord- 
ing to South Carolina's first Title V application: 

Three school districts from one county have requested a survey 
[an SEA analysis of the strengths and weaknesses of a school 
district] for the current year. . . [and] many school districts 
arc interested in programs of innovation but need assistance.... 

Lacking an adequate staff, ':e SEA used Title V funds for the estab- 
lishment of a new Division of Research, Experimentation, and Surveys. 
It was hoped that the office in part would be somewhat research-ori- 
ented, but its real purpose vfas not to explore esoteric rc.*:^arch ques- 
tions. Rathjr, the office's main role was to respond to requests for 
quick information about educational problems and to conduct the desired 
surveys. The money was budgeted for the salaries of four professionals. 
This was the largest Title V project, accounting for about one-third 
of the first year Title V budget. 
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The third block of funds went to the Director of Teacher Edu- 
cation and Certification who needed resources for the in-service and 
pre-service training of teachers. The State Board of Education had 

passed a regulation in 1963 requiring courses in reading and nathe- 

38 

matics for eleinentary school teachers by July 1, 1966. Although few 
teachers inet this requirement > virtually nothing had been done to im- 
plement the Board regulation. The absence of funding by the General 

39 

Assembly was given as the reas^on. Using the state *s Educational Tele- 
vision System for broadcasting,* a Title V project called for the pro- 
duction of videotapes for instruction. A second part of this project 
was designed to train driver education teachers. The legislature had 
just passed a law awarding schools fifteen dollars for each pupil com- 
pleting an approved course in driver education. The availability of 
this incentive pirovided a new demand for certified teachers. Hence, 
the SEA ran a "crash program"^^ to train the needed personnel. Title V 
was specifically budgeted to supplement by $3,000 the Teacher Education 
Director's' legular salary of $8,000, to provide a raise for the assist- 
ant project director, and to hire two additional professionals to co- 

41 

ordinate videotape development. The teacher education projects ac- 
counted for about one-fourth of the first-year Title V budget. 

The director of the Division of Instruction also needed re- 
sources. He wanted more manpower to meet the "constantly increasing" 

*It seems curious that an undeveloped state like South Carolina would 
have a well-funded ETV system. It may not be a coincidence that the 
system was run by the son-in-law of Edgar Brown, the "dean" of the 
Barnwell Ring. 
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demands --or services. His proposal called for an assistant director 
for the division to assume ••refine administrative duties/' freeing the 
director for "policy development in the area of instruction," The pro- 
posal also called for a curriculum coordinator to meet "the ever-in- 
creasing need for upgrading curriculum materials." Finally, the direc- 
tor proposed the addition of two elementary school supervisors. Only 
one in ten elementary schools was then accredited and the demand for 

state analyses of individual school reports *Tias doubled for 1965- 
42 

1966." These proposals from the Division of Instruction accounted 
for about one-fourth of the fiscal 1966 Title V budget. 

The fifth projecC also was designed to aid the schools'?^ The 
establishment of a free statewide test scoring service was proposed. 
Any school district administering standardized tests could submit an- 
swer sheets to the SEA for scoring, the main purpose was to free up 
time for school guidance counselors who were then hand-scoring the 
tests. It also was believed that machine scoring might encourage more 
testing ut the local level as well as provide the SEA with some useful 
data. Fuids were budgeted for the purchase of scoring equipment and 
the hirirg of two non-profess^ *iials to^core the tests. This activity 
accounted for about ten percent of the fiscal 1966 Title V budget. 

loward the end of the first fiscfl year, it became clear that 
Title V resources would be left over since all the budgeted positions 
had not been filled. In an effort to "wash out"^' the money, two addi- 
tional projects were funded. The first created a materia;? s center for 
the Department's professional staff. Title V was used for the pur- 
chase of equipment and printed materials. The second end-of-year 
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project was a one-shot curriculum development project designed to pre- 
pare, up-date, and print a variety of curriculum guides. The Title V 
^^plication pointed out that "guidelines have been revised according 
to the availability of funds rather than the need for revision. .. [and] 
progress has been halted due to the imavailability of state funds."'*'* 
So Title V funded a wide variety of activities the first year 
ranging fron. driver education to the establishment of a new research of- 
fice. Despite this variety, however, the projects shared certain comnon 
characteristics. First, the projects were mainly responsive to pressing 
problems faced by the SEA, as contrasted with the development of long- 
range strategies. Even the research office which appears more develop- 
mental than Che other projects largely grew out of short-term demands on 
tho SEA for nore information and more surveys. Second, these demands 
were met for the most part by hiring .more 5EA staff to expand SEA ser- 
vices to the schools. These activities were! added on top of the existing 
SEA structure with little change .in . the traditional modes of operation. 
Finally, the activities started by the major Title V projects (the first 
four mentioned above) have been extended and expanded over the years, 
accounting for most of the Title V expenditures in fiscal 1971.*^ In 
short. Title V was mainly used for the-expansion and marginal adaptation 
of SEA services to meet short-run demands on the agency. 

Given the variety and nature of these Title V projects, the 
(luestions become: Were these expenditures part of some overall plan for 
improvement? Wore tho decisions influenced by IJSOE's self-assessment 
document? Were altemative projects considered? Just how were the de- 
cisions made? 
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Title V decision-making: Since 196S the SEA has ••packaged"'*^ 
part of its federal administrative funds. That is, Titles I and V of 
ESEA have been lumped together to meet departmental needs but separated 
on paper to mewt federal bookkeeping requirements. Mora specifically, 
departmental officials decided what was needed in the agency and allo- 
cated funds accordingly. It then became a matter of accounting to label 
the desired efforts with the most appropriate categorical funding source. 
Generally, the most flexible money (Title V) was saved for those acti- 
vities loast related to Title I. 

Because the SEA adopted this approach, an analysis of the allo- 
cation decisions ideally would focus on all the federal administrative 
funds packaged in 1965. The precise details on how these decisions 
were made, however, are not obtainable. Several important participants 
have died, others were unavailable for comment, and others still, did 
not or would not remember. Additionally, no written records were kept 
which could illuminate the procedures followed. Despite these limita- 
tions, eiough data were available to ciq;)ture the flavor of the 1965 
decision -making process. 

rhe forty percent increase in the Department's budget created 

a scramble for the new resources. 'TTie money became available," said 

An 

one staffer, ''and everyone wanted in." Pressure built up to raise 
the low SEA salaries, and many officials wanted new staff to expand on- 
going activities. As one 1965 employee put it: 'There was an almost 
overwhelming pressure to add personnel. Almost nobody is ever convinced 

that he has enough manpower to do the job as he thinks it ought to be 

48 

^ done." This pressure was met in part by using Titles I and V for 

staff expansion and salary supplements. 
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Not only were many SEA officials keenly interested in the money. 

but also several state education commissions outside the SEA tried to 

win a share for their operations. The Educational Television Commission 

had a proposal, for instance, as did the so-called Interagency Council. 

the coordinating body for the extra-departmental state education com- 
49 

missions. Not anxious to share its resources, the SEA was able to 
keep the mopey within the agency through a combination of delay and 
support fron. the State Attorney General. ^° 

As to decisions on those activities finally labeled as Title V 
projects, a few observations are in order. Specific funding decisions 
apparently were influenced by a variety of factors in addition to the 
intrinsic value of the separate projects. The champion of the research 
proposal. William Royster. had just returned to the SEA following com- 
pletion of research for his doctorate. Working on several special proj- 
ects for the SEA. he saw the need for a formal staff to meet the growing 
requests for SEA information. Meanwhile. Superintendent Anderson appar- 
ently wanted to use Title V resources to provide more direct services to 
schoolmen through comprehensive surveys. Conducted the year before, 
the first such survey had been well received by schoolmen, and three 
more had been requested. Also, because of a study Royster had just 
completed which received national recognition, "the boss wanted to give 
him a promotion,"" according to one key SEA official. The outcome- 
the Division of Research, Experimentation, and Surveys -re fleeted a com- 
bination of ideas. Royster got his staff and promotion, and Anderson 
got his surveys. When asked how he was able to capture. a large share 
of Title V resources, Royster resjponded: "I never was bashful about 
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asking the Superintendent for more money. Some were content to let 
things just rock along and they didn't get much."^^^ 

"he decision to ftmd the Director of Instruction's project was 
a foregone conclusion. He was a respected state educator and it would 
have been difficult to deny him his slice of Title V, even if other 
projects were thought to be of more value. As one official candidly 
remarked. 'Tou had to satisfy the basic requests of the division heads. 
Each had his concern for his own area." 

Mnally, the Director of Teacher Education and Certification 
used still another technique to secure funds. Approaching friends on 
the Board of Education for support, he bypassed the Superintendent and 
Harris Marshall, who was responsible for ESEA planning. This procedure 
was considered in poor taste and irked Siiperintendent Anderson, but it 
apparently did help assure the project •s final approval. 

^lie decisions about Title V and other federal administrative 
funds, then, did not result from a rethinking 'of priorities, a 
consideration of all alternatives, or of a formalized decision-making 
process. They were more the product of an evolutionary process involving 
extensive competition and bargaining for funds both in and out of the 
SEA, with the labeling of projects as ''Title V" partly a bookkeeping 
decision to achieve conformity with USOE guidelines. And in this con- 
text, USOE's self-analyses apparently did not play a role in the de- 
cision-making. A 1965 staffer noted, "It was a damn nice concept. We 

ran it, then hard-nose realities took over and we put the money where 

54 

we wanted it to go." In making these points, I do not mean to imply 
that the funded projects lacked intrinsic merit, but only to suggest 
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that the auca of total rationality depicted in South Carolina's Title V 
application camouflaged the true nature of the decision-making process. 

196H-1967 ; While the first year of ESEA was dominated by 
launching the program, the second was marked by changes in the Depart- 
ment's structure and leadership. This was occurring at a most propi- 
tious time for education in South Carolina, as pointed out by the Di- 
rector of Instruction: 

...let Me say that in my more than 45 years of experience, 
there never has been a time when the climate in support of 
education was more favorable, when the Legislature, the school 
districts, and all of the combined elements of state leader- 
ship were more concerned with the improvements of education 
at everv level. 55 

Tlie. fiscal year began with the merger of both the Educational 
Finance Co«niission and the School Book Commission into the SEA.^^ This 
shift strengthened the hand of the Superintendent by reducing the frag- 
mentation of state educational leadership. It also increased the cen- 
tral staff of the SEA by fifty- four and added 450 field personnel, most 
of whom worked for the state-run school transportation system.'^^ 

The most important change during 1966, however, was the turn- 
over in state superintendents of education. Jesse T. Anderson retired 
after twent> years of service. A long-time school administrator, Cyril 
B. Busbee, was elected the new Superintendent in a close contest with 
William Royster, who was head of the Title V-funded research office. So 
the SEA changed top management at the same time that support was growing 
for state leadership in education. It was also a time "of social, 
technological, and economic transition" demanding educational change. 
Superintendent Busbes wrote: 
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.South Curoliiiii is rapidly movinx from a basically rural, sRrar- 
Ihii socioty to » more urbjin, industrial -technological society. 
Thcso cultural a>id economic chanROs in South Carolina, hy neces- 
si ty, require adjustments in the system of educating the citizenry 
of the State . (Emphasis added.) 

Also elected in 1966 was Governor Robert E. McNair who viewed 
education as a top priority. ^° Indeed, in 1968 he was Chairman of the 
Education Comaiission of the States. Acting as governor since 1965 wn*. 
he filled the unexpired term of his predecessor, McNair was aVi. *.o 
serve for six years in a state prohibiting a governor from succeeding 
himself in office. This provided him with valuable extra time to build 
support for his ideas. His long tenure and persuasiveness, and the 
legislature's partial preoccupation with reapportionment problems com- 
bined to make McNair a rather influential governor by South Carolina ~ 
^ 61 

standards. As we shall see later, this now e- ^cutive strength helped 
Busbee in his attempt to strengthen the SEA. 

Immediately after talcing office in January of 1967,, Superintend- 
ent Busbee began to readjust the SEA to fit his plans and style- of oper- 
ation. He found ininediate help in an organizational study commissioned 

by the Beard of Education "to be available for the new Superintendent 

62 

when he assumed office in 1967 The consultants recommended a major 
reorganization, commenting: 

The organization structure has not been developed specifically 
to deal with the most important educational problems, but has 
grown in patchwork fashion as considerable additional personnel 
resources have been made available, . 

As a consequence, the Department has had little impact at 
the local level on some of the most important educational 
questions facing the State,,,. 63 
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Thi , concern by the Board of Education with internal SEA man- 
agement was not out of character. A new Board had come into office in 
July of 196-1, following a state constitutional amendment. Now elected 
by the delegation of General Assembly members for each of the state's 
sixteen . judicial circuifj, the Board was mainly composed of respected 
laymen. Pror to 1964 the Board had long been dominated by schoolmen 
appointed bj the governor. This new group was determined to assert 
leverage ov(r the SEA and some say they even tried (but failed) to run 
the agency around Superintendent Anderson.^"* Not surprisingly, the 
working relationship between the SEA and the Board was less than ideal, 
a problem which Busbee set out to remedy shortly after taking office. 

Furthermore, the new Board was serious about providing state 
leadership in education, as reflected in its first statement of educa- 
tion "philosophy in April of 1967: 

The Board believes that the continuous upgrading of education 
requires careful planning. .. . The Board, therefore, believes 
that there should be a five-year plan for educational improve- 
ment developed by the Superintendent and approved by the Board 
after open hearings on it ... . 

The Board believes that lasting and worthwhile educational 
development will only stem from broad educational leadership, 
including realistic appraisal of needs and setting of appropri- 
ate objectives and goals. 65 

This statement set the tone for what was to come in the SEA. Activity 
was to be goal-oriented and future-oriented and the emphasis would be 
on planning. 

1967-1968; The SEA was reorganized eight months after Busbee 
took office. A Division of Instruction and a Division of Finance and 
Operations replaced eight divisions and two staff offices previously 
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reporting to the Superintendent. The Division of Research, Experimenta- 
tion, and Surveys, funded almost exclusively with Title V, became a 
staff office reporting directly to the Superintendent,^^ Charlie 
Williams became the office director. He was brought to the SEA to re- 
place William Royster who had decided to leave after losing the Demo- 
cratic primary election to Busbee by a few votes in a runoff. This was 
to be the first of several moves to consolidate the^SE/C and to replace 
Anderson's liijutenants with a new Busbee team. 

Another significant step in 1967-68 was to reach into the bu- 
reaucracy and select Jesse A, Coles to be Administrative Assistant (for 
Long-Range Planning) to the Superintendent, Uniquely qualified for the 
position, Coles had coordinated a multi-state project during the four- 
teen months prior to his appointment, providing hr wif^ the opportunity 
to study how SEA's ought to be strengthened. This knowledge of the 
latest thinking was to prove extremely valufibls in making departmental 
improvements , 

The hiring of Coles also illustrates Title V's value in South 
Carolina. After the annual budget had been prepared, Busbee decided 
that he needed an assistant for planning. Title V was available and it 
was utilized to pay part of Coles^ salary. Similarly, Busbee saw the 
need to establish a personnel office in the middle of the fiscal year. 
Title V was available and the position was established. In both cases 
the slots were filled immediately, thus avoiding not only delay but 
possible disapproval by the General Assembly. Equally important, Bus- 
bee was able to hire any person he wanted without bureaucratic entangle- 
ments. There was no civil service, no merit system, and no central 
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bureaucracy with the authority to clear individual qualification or 
salary rates. While this independence presented a potential for ex- 
ploitation, it provided an unusual opportunity for a public official 
to act swiftly in hiring needed personnel. 

IXiring his first full year in office, Superintendent Busbee was 
in the process of reshaping the agency, forming his own team, and work- 
ing toward the iwpleraentation of the Board's long-range planning policy. 
This activity was taking place in an atmosphere of mutual support among 
most of those who were influential at the state level. The governor, 
the Board of Education, and the Superintendent were in close agreement 
as to the importance of education and the need fur strengthening the 
SEA. While the conservative General Assembly continued to remain less 
than extravagant in its support, it did not mutter much at this point. 
The new departmental activities (that is, the new staff) were supported 
largely with federal funds which , the legislature did not control. Fur- 
thermore, as an elected state official, the Superintendent apparently 
was not often pressured for patronage appointments by the legislature 
or the governor's office. Consequently, Busbee had considerable room 
to maneuver in making changes. 

The agency not only took advantage of this freedom for action 
but sought suggestions for improvement. For instance, Busbee asked USOE 
to visit the SEA and focus attention on "some of the problems and issues 
involved in the formulation of a comprehensive educational plan."^'^ The 
USOE report of January, 1968, supported the Board's planning policy: 
••In order to plan effectively, the State Department of Education should 
establish a series of short, and long-range goals for the advancement 
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of education in the State. ''^^ The report also recomraended establishing 
a planning office which '»to be effective, must have access to depart- 
mental research and have unlimited access to data processing informa- 
nts ^ 

tion*" Thus, the groundwork was laid for operationalizing the Board's 
planning policy and for moving toward what the SEA now calls "data- 
based planning. 

It also became clear during the year that a coii5)rehensive as- 
sessment of educational needs was required before plans could be de- 
veloped. Just at the time the SEA was preparing to undertake this task, 
USOE reqidred a needs assessment under Title III of ESEA and provided 
the mone) . Once more timing worked to the Department's advantage. A 
contract was entered with the University of South Carolina to assess 
the state education needs and to begin work on the development of 

evaluation models "that ^couid be phased eventually into an operational 
71 

system...." Conducted in conjunction with the Departr^ent 's Title V- 
funded research operation, this study was later to provide the frame- 
work for the Department's planning endeavors. . 

At the end of the fiscal year the second major phase of the re- 
organization took place.. Jesse A. Coles, Busbee's assistant, was pro- 
moted to Deputy Superintendent for Planning and Administration with the 
research office reporting to him. Meanwhile, Charlie G. Williams, Roy- 
ster's replacement, became the new Deputy Superintendent for Instruction. 
Hence, the current organizational structure was set in place with Bus- 
bee»s men in key spots. It is a highly organized agency with all the 
units reporting to three deputies who are responsible in turn to the 
Superintendent. It also is an agency with a major focus on planning. 
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•me changes that took place during these years all pointed to 
one conclusion-new potential strength for the SEA. The new leadership 
was gearei toward change. The additional federal resources were re- 
moved fro.a the control of the traditionally frugal state legislature. 
Other power sources in the state, notably the governor and the state 
board of education, had allied themselves with the SEA. The point to 
be examined, then, is what happened next and how did this new potential 
strength affect later policy and strategy? 

1968-1969; Governor McNair was determined to change South Caro- 
lina from a rural, agriculturally-based state to an industrialized, ur- 
ban one. He talked in terms of shifting from "growth by momentum to 
development by decision. "^^ p^^.^^ ^ blueprint for action, McNair 
called in a consulting firm, Moody's Investors Service, Inc., to con- 
duct a comprehensive study of the state's growth potential and make 
recommendations for governmental action. Released in July of 1968, the 
report pointed to the need for a "quantum leap"^^ foivard in education. 
While pointing to the value of education for the individual, the so- 
called Moody Report stressed the importance of educational improveraent- 

To provide South Carolina with the well-educated labor force 
that Jwdem business, agriculture, and industry require.... 
... To provide the pool of secondary school graduates who will 
take advantage in increasing numbers of opportunities for 
post-high school education, thus providing the skilled workers, 
the technicians, the managers and the professionals essential 
to balanced economic growth of high quality. 74 

In other words, economic growth required better trained hu»an talent. 
Highly touted by the governor, this study provided still another stimu- 
lus for educational improvement and state leadership in education. It 
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also provided a rationale f Helping Blacks and Whites alike; the 
econoiny^ of South Carolina required it. 

luring the course of the year, the SEA continued to develop 
the internal resources needed for planning. An Office of Management 
Information was set up, for instance, to work toward the "iD5)le*tenta- 
tion of a comprv.iiensive educational information system to serve the 
administrative, planning and reporting needs of the dopartment. .• ."'^^ 
Once mort: Title V was used to defrcy part of the costs. 

later in the year, the General Assembly joined in support of 

better education. Governor McNair pointed to the significance of the 

legislative action: 

We w<re at another one of those crossroads which our state 
has faced so many times, and we made what I consider to be 
fundamental decisions. 

H e detennination was made this year that we would not 
simply continue to do more of the same; that pattern was 
leading into serious deficiencies which would slow down the 
entire economic growth of the state. Instead, this was the 
year when we began to realize the importance of innovation 
and Kdaptibility as a necessary part of educational progress. 
(Emphasis added.) 

It is noteworthy that the fundamental decision made by the legislature 

in support of innovation was the funding of a pilot kindergarten-pro- 

gi ^jn. That this was ccnsideired a breakthrough demonstrates South Caro- 

Una's relative position a^ng the states in educational matters;-^ the 

majority of states by 1967 already provided funding for kindergarten 
77 

programs. That funding a pilot project was considered a fundamental 
innovative decision also indicates just how conservative the General 
Assembly had been in the past. Economically and socially the state may 
^ have been chan,'?ing rapidly, but when it came to legislative decisions, 

EKJC 
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important progress was marked by small steps. This limitation was not 
inconsequertial since, as one political observer stated, "the legis- 
lature calls the shots. 

v.Thi5 year, then,- was one of progress. It Was the year of the 
widely heralded Moody Report, further organizational refinement, and 
the first signs of support for educational change by the General As- 
sembly. As in the previous year, all of these factors pointed to new 
potential scrength for the SEA. 

196 )^1970 : While the preceding years of the Busbee Adminis- 
tration were mainly ones of changeover and preparation, this was more 
a year of fruition. For one thing, the SEA was ready to implement its 
management information system. Although it lacked the computer hard- 
ware to do the job, intervention by the governor enabled the SEA to 
get a highly sophisticated $1.8 million computer system from RCA.''^ 
There was a ; ••honeymoon galore^^^° between Sii^jerintendent Busbee and 
Governor McNair, noted one official. For another, the needs assess- 
ment conducted by the University of South Carolina was con^ileted in 
August of 1969. The findings of the needs assessment, the recommenda- 
tions of the Moody Report, and other data about the state were used 
in the development of a list of long-range objectives for South Caro- 
lina education. These were presented to the State Board of Education 
and adopted as policy on May 8, 1970.^^ Hiey represented the cate- 
gorization of what were identified by the SEA as the most pressing 
educational problems into a manageable number of specific issues. 
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lUeven specific objectives were adopted for implementation by 
1975. These included cutting by half the number of school dropouts, 
reduc , by two-thirds the percentage of students repeating the first 
grade, establishing a statewide kindergarten program, improving the 
basic skills of inschool students, and increasing to one-half the per- 
centage of high school graduates entering post-high school training* 
They alsu included the provision of adequate educational programs for 
the handtcapped, for those choosing occupational training, and for 
adults seeking basic and high school training. Several other objec- 
tives were related to the provision, of adequate school personnel, to 

a general upgrading and evaluation of the schools, and to the mainten- 

• ivy 
ance of at least a defined minimum educational program. 

How these particular objectives were chosen from the many needs 
identified by the Moody Report and the needs assessment is not clear* 
Interestingly, neither of these studies had reconmended the objective 
for the handicapped. It may not be a coincidence that the decisions 
about the. objectives were being made at the same time political pressure 
«s growing in the state to help handicapped children. In any event, 
it seems clear that the decisions were based on an assessment of actual 
educational needs, the political feasibility of various courses of ac- 
tion, and debate among top officials reflecting individual preferences. 

Once the objectives were adopted, the SEA was anxious to begin 

developing the detailed five-year nlans to implement them. Federal 

timing once again was perfect. Funds were received for planning from 

83 

USOE in July 197r. Less than two months after the Board had 
adopted the objectives, then. South Carolina received a grant of $96,000 
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to establish a planning unit to begin work on the five-year plans. 
Thus, this period closed with a new management information office, 
a new set of objectives, and a planning office. The major remaining 
problem was the development of strategies for meeting the objectives. 

1970-1971 : The new fiscal year began as the old one ended with 

a grant from the federal government. South Carolina was one of three 

states receiving funds to develop a Research Information Unit. Its 

purpose was to "close the gap between educational research and prac- 
84 

tice" by providing educators with quick access to research findings. 
Anyone seeking research information submits a request describing an 
educational problem. The SEA has access to a national education in- 
formation system through ERIC (Educational Research Information Center) 
and other sources; the tapes are on the Department's new computer. The 
staff retrieves the data and siq)plies it to the requesting party. It 
is significant to note that the installation of this retrieval system 
would have been impossible without the Department's sophisticated com- 
puter hardware. The computer would not have been in the SEA without 
the excellent relationship between Busbee and the governor. And the 
research office would not have been equipped even to make the proposal 
had it not been for its large support throu^ Title V. 

^fclch of the year was spent developing th ^tailed plans for 
inpleaenting eight of the eleven objectives. Task t. ces were estab- 
lished made up of six to ten departmental professionals, and review 
panels composed of logal schoolmen appro /ed the plans at several stages. 
The Office of Planning coordinated the various planning committees • 
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The products of the task forces were so-called "program documents," 

as described in a SEA publication: 

The five-year plan for each major objective details strategies 
for neeting the specified goal and includes: (1) clearly 
stated program objectives; (2) procedures for meeting the 
program objectives; (3) an investment plan; and (4) an evalu- 
ation design. 86 

Great pains were taken to set forth program objectives and sub-objec- 

87 

tives in "measurable terms." Also, each plan set out detailed ac- 
tivities for the different SEA units. These provide th- base for the 
Departraeat's management by objectives system. Employees are account- 
able for accomplishing the appropriate activities by a specified time. 
The planning documents were conpleted toward the end of the 

year and adopted by the Board. The SEA top staff currently is in the 

88 

process of "selling" the districts on the plans' value. Since local 
control of the schools remains a cherished tradition in South Carolina, 
this selling process is required. "The legal structure is toward a 
high degree of autonomy and independence for local school districts," 
remarkec one top SEA official. Hence, it is believed that state lever- 
age can be achieved mainly through a good product and friendly persuasion 

rhis chronology brings the discussion of SEA activities up to 
date (winter of 1971). I have mentioned those key factors accounting 
for the Department's growth anu t:hange of activity. It would be fool- 
hardy, of course, to believe that each of these factors was totally 
independent of one another. The SEA undoubtedly made important contri- 
butions to Board of Education positions and the Moody Report, for in- 
stance, and then turned around and used these very documents- to justify 
departmental action. This is common organizational behavior and the 
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South Carolina Department is no exception to this practice. The criti- 
cal point i3 that the key political and bureaucratic players were on 
the same team. Educational improvement was viewed as good for politics, 
as good for economic growth, and as good for social amelioration. Con- 
versely, economic growth and social amelioration were viewed as good 
for education. And just at times when the SEA could use money, either; 
Title V or some other federal funding source was available. Further- 
more, the money could be utilized immediately without overcoming tor- 
tuous political clearances or bureaucratic obstacles. In short, con- 
ditions approaching the ideal were present for a good administrator 
to accomplish rapid organizational reform. 

Having described these SEA changes, it is now appropriate to 
discuss specifically how the different Title V expenditures played a 
role in this organizational development, and to evaluate the conse- 
quences and significance of the changes which have taken place. 

V. Title V's Impact 

Title V currently funds a wide variety of activities. While 
most of these projects were started in 1965, additional positions have 
been funded over the years. Most notably, in 1968 the Congress elim- 
inated the appropriation for state administrative staff laider Titles 
III and X of NDEA and added an equal amount to the Title V i^ropria- 
tion. The positions in the South Carolina SEA ftmded under NDEA were 
transferred to the Title V account. As a result, practically every 
major division in the SEA currently receives some Title V benefits 
mainly to defray salary costs. While it would not be fruitful to 
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examine the unique contribution of each of these Title V-funded posi- 
tions, it is possible and appropriate to examine the impact of the 
original projects, particularly since the/ continue to account for 
most of the Title V funding. 

Throe of the original seven projects have been discontinued. 
At no time did they have a marked impact on the Department's growth. 
The first, the curriculum writing project, was a one-shot affair. End- 
of-year money covered the cost of developing and publishing some new 
curriculum guides. This project was not designed to be continued and 
it was not. The second discontinued project was the professional ma- 
terials center. South Carolina's 1968 annual report on Title V stated: 
•The material center has faiJed to fulfill oxigirial hopes for a cen- 
tral professional staff library serving the needs of all the Depart- 
90 

mental staff." A low pr:\ority from its start, the center was never 
staffed and only funded with end-of-year money. One top official at- 
tributed its termination to two factors: the person championing the 

idea left the SEA, and the floor space occt^ied by" the center was needed 

91 

for other activities. 

The third discontinued project was the free statewide test 

scoring service. It also quickly proved a failure. One top official 

described it as "poorly planned, poorly conceived and poorly executed." 

92 

"It took me five years to kill it," he said. There were problems in 
providing the service; the scoring equipment was ill-suited for the 
translation -of raw data into meaningful results..* Insurmou: s.able prob- 
lems also developed in getting the hoped-for baseline data. Schools 
administered different tests nt different times to .different grade 
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levels, with non -comparable data as the result.^ The service finally 
was tennin*ted in fiscal 1969. One official succinctly sunned up the 
general feeling about the project: "It was a turkey." 

These three discontinued projects had certain things in conmon. 
They were small in. size and did not fund any professional positions. 
Hence, termination did. not involve the often difficult problem of re- 
leasing professional, staff or taking on established bureaucracies. 

The four projects started in 1965 and continuing through 1971 
have had differing effects on SEA growth, ranging from none to rather 
significant. The teacher education project trained about 800 driver 
education teachers and produced videotapes on reading, mathematics and 
competitive governmental systems. Broadcast over the state's Educa- 
tional Television System for several years, they recently have been 
taken off the air. The instructional television unit, a separate part 
of the SEA, is currently developing new tapes. Nevertheless, Title V 
funds continue to subsidize the Office of Teacher Education and Certi- 
fication, paying the salaries of four persons who spend most of their 
time processing applications for ^er certification.- While undoubt- 
edly providing some useful training, this Title V activity has borne 
little relationship to recent departmental changes. This is particu- 
larly true with the current concentration on certification, a long- 
standing SEA regulatory function. 

A second project begun in 1965 and continuing today is the 
partial fimding.of the Office of P.L. 89-10-the processing, monitoring, 
and coordinating office for major federal programs. This unit continues 
to provide some essential seryice.-s. in Vhe administration of federal 
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projects As a consequence of the 1967 SEA reorganization, however, 
it is "down-the-line" in the Division of Instruction, rather than at 
a positicm in the formal organizational structure which would facili- 
tate its coordinating functions. Since this small unit relies heavily 
on often -busy professionals from other SEA tmits in carrying out its 

responsibilities, this pos:\tion in the organization has created major 

94 

coordination problems. Because of the nature of its task, this of- 
fice has had only an indirect impact on the Department's internal de- 
velopment. Its main contribution has come from its director who worked 
closely m 1965 with Harris Marshall in settirig up different Title V 
activities, and who also is the Department's Title V coordinator. 

A third project continuing from 1965 is the research office. 
Concentrating almost exclusively on school surveys during Its first few 
years, the office would send as many as fifty departmental specialists 
to individual school districts to appraise their strengths and weak- 
nesses. While this service was undoubtedly useful (both to the schools 
and in helping SEA officials work as a team),^it was hardly research- 
oriented Through the years, though, the focus of the office has ex- 
panded significantly. Members of the office staff were deeply involved 
in the 1969 statewide needs assessment, in the development of the 
eleven Board objectives, and in the iii5)lementation of a comprehensive 
data information system. Indeed, a separate Planning Office and Data 
Processing Center have spun-off from the research operation, with 
Title V partly funding the lottor. More recently, the research office 
has been heavily involved with the planning process* ''Responsible for 
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implementing the evaluation model for systematically assessing the 

State System of Education. "^^ the Office of Research specif ically- 

... is responsible for the data base document enployed in de- 
veloping the program document. The data base document identi- 
fies appropriate sub -populations and describes their status 

The document also includes.. .research findings, model programs* 
and innovative ideas that have been field tested. 96 

Titla V, then, funded a small office in 1965 which has grown 
in size, has largely changed its mission, and has been at the heart 
of departmental plannrng. Furthermore, the continued Title V funding 
of the unit ($111,000 in 1971^^) has supported the manpower to do these 
jobs as well as allowing the unit to attract additional resources to 
operate projects such as the Research Information Unit. Indeed, fed- 
eral funding from a number of programs is largely responsible for the 
existence of the Division of Administration and Planning. In 1971, 
federal sources provided all the funding for planning, four out of every 
five dollars for research, ar about half the cost of running the en- 
tire division. 

The last project started in 1965 and continuing through 1971 
provided funds for additional staff for the Division of Instruction. 
Beginning by paying part of the salaries of four professionals, the 
project has expanded over the years so that in 1971 twelve positions 
were at least partially funded from Title V.^^ The importance of this 
activity to the Department's growth is straightforward. Title V has 
provided the money to hire the essential human resources for carrying 
out departmental policy. Many persons involvedin the actual develop- 
ment of plans receive part or all of their salary from Title V. 
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Not: only have some of the original Title V projects been ex- 
tremely helpful to the SEA, the program also has been particularly 
useful in providing a small amount of resources in the middle of the 
annual budget cycle when needs developed and state funds were unavail- 
able. As mentioned earlier, Title V was used in thi^ fashion to pay 
the salary of a new public information officer, to establish a per- 
sonnel ofifice, and to promote Jesse A. Coles to the position of Ad- 
ministrative Assistant to the Superintendent. Title V continues to 
fund partially both the public information office and the personnel 
office. Title V also was used in the middle of fiscal 1971 to purchase 
$3,000 woilh of new equipment, for example, and even to pay $8,000 for 
some building improvements. A departmental memorandtun explained 
this uFe: ''Each year these unexpected expenditures occur and are 
paid from whatever source of funds can best carry them/'^^^ Because 
Title V is discretionary, it usually is the best source. 

The usefulness of constantly available' Title V funds is easily 
understood; the SEA can act without delay as needs arise. Why some 
Title V is usually available, however, requires explanation. Job 
vacancies always develop during the year freeing previously budgeted 
money. Also, money can become available by borrowing it from an- 
other federal account which may not be entirely expended before 
the end of the year, '/nlike state money which returns to the State 
Treasury if not expended for specifically budgeted purposes. Title V 
can be recycled through the simple submission of an application to 
^ USOE. Such applications are rarely questioned and never turned down. 

Consequently, Title V is flexible enough that any talented finance officer 
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can always ''find" a limited amount of Title V resources to meet prob- 
lems, as they arise, even with<)ut maintaining a formal contingency fund. 

So Title V has had direct and indirect impact on departmental 
reform. Its most important contribution has been the research office 
and the general provision of funds for manpower to develop and imple- 
ment new policy. While Title V itself did not stimulate much new 
thought about departmental needs, it did allow SEA officials to do 
what they already believed was needed and to lueet pressing problems as 
they arose, not the folloK^ng year when state money might, or M:?r>^t not, 
be available. Indeed, the money is viewed by departmental officials 
as absolutely essential. One employee went so far as to say, ^'I be- 
lieve that Title V is the best thing the federal government has ever 

102 

done for education." 

Before concluding this section two further questions need to be 
addressed. First, how have Title V decisions been made during the Bus- 
bee Administration? Also, if the SEA had relied on state funding, could 
departmental reform have occurred? 

In answering the Title V decision-makin; question, it must he 
remembered that the .:rucial ^irst-year decisions were made during the 
t days of the Anderson regime. This had tlie effect of committing 
most of Title V to the payment of salaries. Once proejcts supporting 
personnel are established, by and large they are taken for granted 
each year when a new budget is considered. Consequently, Title V de- 
cisions have been limited to a small amount of money not already tied 
up in salaries. 
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Most of the Title V decisions are made as part of the annual 
budgetary process ♦ According to standard operating procedures, dif- 
ferent units of the agency decide on their needs and send proposals 
up-the-line for further consideration. The three deputies match the 
cost of the desired activities with available state and federal re- 
sources. Since requests always outstrip resources, the three deputies 

reach agreement through a bargaining process. 'You know, you give a 
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little and take a little," said one deputy. Recommendations then 
are forwarded to the Superintendent. After the allocation decisions 
are made, programs are matched with the different categorical funds 
with an attempt to save Title V for more developmental activities, ks 
was true the first year, projects have often been labeled as Title V 
because of bookkeeping reasons. 

These Title V decisions are supplemented by a few made during 
the course of the year as problems develop and Title V money becomes 
available. The three deputies generally discuss these problems before 
making recommendations to the , Superintendent. In both cases, during 
the budget cycle and in the middle of the year, decisions are charac- 
terized by competition among the deputies for limited resources with 
compromises frequently providing the ultimate solutions. 

A complete answer to the second question (about whether the 
state would have funded the organizational change) is impossible 
since no one knows what might have happened if Title V had not been 
available. Nonetheless, the evidence suggests that an equal amount 
O . of funds probably would not have been provided to support the depart- 

ERJC 

mental reforms. In 1967, for exaii?>le, the so-called State Budget and 
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Control Boai-d* turned dovm a $48,000 budget request for four additional 

supervisors for the Office of Research. ^^"^ in 1969, the legislature 

turned down a request for funds to implement a basic data system. 

More generally, the legislature has consistently been stingy in meeting 

requests for additional personnel, as noted in a 1969 SEA statement: 

During t.he past several years the Department has relied heavily 
on new Federal programs for funds to provide increased staff 
positions while receiving very limited support from the State 
for that purpose. In view of the increased demands on the de- . 
partment for both leadership and services, we are planning to 
emphasize requests for strengthening the State Department of 
Education in the 1970-71 budget. lOiS 

Interestingly, these requests met with only limited support. 

, In light of this evidence, it seems doubtful that much addi- 
tional assistance would have been provided if federal administrative 
funds had not been made available. The SEA undoubtedly would have 
changed. Indeed, the change in the Department's style of operation is 
related only indirectly to the availability of new money. But the rate 
of change and the development of new activities probably would have been 
severely curtailed. The SEA also would have been more under the thumb 
of the General Assembly. 

VI. The Ing)act of the Organizational Reform 

This chapter has been mainly descfiptive vp to this point, 

identifying those factors contributing the most to changes in the De- 
partment's structure, style, and activities. The underlying assumption. 
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♦Controlling finances, this group is composed of the Governor, State 
Comptroller, State Auditor, State Treasurer, and Chairmen of the 
Senate Finance Committee and the House Ways and Means Committee. 
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consistent with the view of writers on SEA^s, has been that SEA's 
should expand their planning activities and should develop specific 
objective?. It is now possible to go a step further. This section 
describes some unanticipated consequences of these activities, points 
to some resistance to change, and examines the output of th*se efforts— 
the eleven Board objectives, the plans to implement them, and the more 
powerful SEA itself. 

IT) is exploration is important for several reasons. First, 
Title V has played a key role in the Department's development; evalu- 
ating thM effects of these changes provides still another evaluation 
of Title V. A second reason is that jouth Carolina is reportedly one 
" three states with measurable goals and a master plan for education. 
The state's experience could provide clues to what might happen in 
other SEA'S following South Carolina's lead. mally, in fiscal 1973 
the federal government is expected to fund a $10 million program of 
SEA comprehensive educational planning. It therefore seemed important 
to examine the problems faced by the South Carolina SEA in implementing 
its planning efforts. (This new federal program is explored in detail 
in Chapter VII.) 

Ip* the case of unanticipated consequences, it is clear that the 
planning has been accoii5)anied by significant human costs. One byproduct 
of the highly centralized management, for example, seems to be a sl'^w- 
down in decision-making. A common plaint is that anything and every- 
thing has to be cleared through channels and that even simple decisions 
often take an inordinate amount of time to make. One SEA staff v>r put 
it this way, •'You find out by trial and error that you have to clear 
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everything. As a consequence, SEA staffers sometimes have decided 

against doing things because of the red tape involved in getting clear- 
ance. Furthermore, several SEA specialists t the lower levels of the 
bureaucracy feel that they nust constantly pump out plans to meet re- 
quests from above, plans often made with little regard for their pro- 
fessional judgment and interests. "It's just not a human-based organ- 
ization," explained one official. "I'm glai' ^' see the Department 
taking some direction but I'm getting kind ^^^ter about this tread- 
mill kind of operation.""*^ While the new planning activities may have 
created excitement at the top of the agency, that excitement has been 
matched with equally strong i:ee]ings of frustration at the bottom. To 
be sure, the SEA has yet to find a healthy balance between professional 
freedom and managerial control . 

Besides these internal problems apparently created by central- 
ized m inagement and the pressure for plans, there are also some signs 
of resistance to change. For example, top departmental officials talk 
about shifting consultative services away from individual school visi- 
tations toward the provision of school district leadership through SEA 
meetings and regional workshops. Undoubtedly there are fewer school 
visitations currently than six years ago, but more continue to take 
place than the departmental rhetoric implies. Many consultants are re- 
luctant to give up the face-to-face meetings with inc. Idual teachers 

^Hid children, and they persist in maintaining the long-established pro- 
112 

cedures. 

These problems of red tape, frustration and resistance are not 
the only issues raised by the Department's shift toward planning 
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activities. South Carolina's eleven objectives raise fundamental ques- 
tions about the implicit values and assuii5)tions underlying the choice 
of objectives for attention by the SEA\ ^e major focus in South Caro- 
lina seems to be on using the schools to train productive citizens. 
For exBsqde, the SEA plan to reduce school dropouts quotes from the 
Moody Rej ort: ' 

Every boy or girl who drops out of school represents a signifi- 
cant financial drain on the resources of South Carolina. 
Retaining youth in school becomes, then, both a safeguarding 
of past investment and a pledge of future income for the state. 

On the other hand, the eleven objectives contain nothing about whether 
schools should be hujnane and fun, for exainple, or whether children 
should be happy and free. It may be that such objectives are incom- 
patible with the development of skilled workex^s as weir as not being 
quantifiable. Whether South Carolina's emphasis on training is wrong 
or right is not the issue. The crucial point is that the choice of em- 
phasis represents a basic expression of values as to the role and func- 
tion of South Carolina education. Choosing one objective over another 
reflects the beliefs of certain individuals about what they think is 
important for children and society. Educational expertise does not help 
in making these choices. 

Not only are the eleven objectives based on implicit value 
judgments, they also reflect basic assumptions about the educational 
worth of .particular school inputs. For example, one of the objectives 
is the implementation of a statewide kindergarten program by 1975. The 

belief is that fewer students would drop out of school if they started 
. 114 

earlier. Kindergarten might be worthwhile, but the state plan cites 
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no evidence linking universal kindergarten with the reduction of drop- 
outs. Achieving the objective may niake a difference for children and 
the econoni) ; it may not. 

TTie knowledge base used in the establishment of South Carolina's 
eleven objectives seems fairly clear. They are largely based on assump- 
tions, intuition/ and an unflagging faith in t; e value of public edu- 
cation. Of course, there is nothing wrong with using intuition, par- 
txzularly when educational research is uncleai- and reaches conflicting 
conclusions . Decisions simply cannot await scientific proof. However, 
the probleiE is that the Board objectives and much of the rhetoric sur- 
rounding them have glossed over the great uncertainty about educational 
processes and, perhaps roost important, have not dealt explicitly with 
the role of assun?>tions and values underlying the choice of objectives. 
As a result^ a side-effect of South Carolina's five-yMr pins with their 
specific objectives* and set timetables, I would argue, has been the 
creation of an unfounded aura of rationality and educational knowledge. 
In fact, little is known about the relationship between inputs and out- 
puts in education and there are different conceptions of what the school- 

. ^ 116 
mg process might look like. 

South Carolina's experience also raises some fundamental ques- 
tions about the limits of long-range^ planning given the realities of 
government. These questions involve the i!n>act of planning on the de- 
cision-making process and on the allocation of scarce resources. The 



*For example, one sub-objective calls for the reduction of the annual 
number of dropouts in grade 10 "from 6,221 to 5,288 by the completion 
of the 1971-1972 school year."115 
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test of iong-range thinking, after all, is the extent to which it 
influences short- term decisions. If it does not, objectives will not 
be met except perhaps by accident. 

My distinct impression is that South Carolina's long-range ob- 
jectives have had virtually no impact on departmental priorities. Po- 
litical :nd fiscal realities have taken" precedence over the Department' 
long-ranj:e efforts. This is best evidenced in the SEA budget rec^uest 
for 1972-73. Although the SEA contends that about ninety-six percent 

of the total requested increase is directed toward meeting the 'Waster 
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Plan for Public School Progress," it is worth examining the actual 

priorities. More than seventy percent of this increase would be used 

to raise teachers' ralaries. While one of the eleven objectives is to 

provide adequate professional staff in the schools, it is curious to 

note thai at the time the priorities ware being established the plan to 

carry out this objective was "in the process of being fully studied and 
118 

developeu." At the same time, plans for eight of the eleven objec- 
tives already had been specifically worked out. Hence, almost three- 
fourths f'f the budget increase. would be used to implement a "plan" not 
yet written. « 

Further evidence that the planning process has had only limited 
impact on key budget decisions is foun^^ by comparing requests from be- 
fore and after the plans. The legislative requests for 1972-73 are 
strikingly similar to the requests two years earlier before the eleven 
objectives and plans. Both budgets put top priority on teacher salar- 
ies. Both requested funding for the status's kindergarten program^ for 
vocational education, and for adult education. The only request for 
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program funding in 1972-73, not .contained in 1970-71, was to hire more 

teachers for the handicapped. It may 'not be a coincidence that the 

South Carolina lobby for the handicapped recently has been growing in 

power. "We liave a real strong association for the handicapped in this 
120 

state," said one political observer. 

Initially developed in an atmosphere where "the sky's the 
. . 121 

limt," the long-range plans have been cut back to meet short-term 

pressing problems. The political realities of a teachers organization 
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growing more militant, a state go/emment with limited resources, 
and a traditionally frugal legislature apparently Lave been major de- 
terminants in establishing departmental priorities. "You must neces- 
sarily yield to the political picture," said one top o/ficial, and 
"pick grapes where there are grapes. "P^ 

But planning is not concerned only with influencing finding 
priorities. It also entails the development of strategics for iiaple- 
raenting agreed-upon objectives. The departmental plans are also weak 
here. The pi-oblem stems mainly from the Department's conception of 
planning. In South Carolina this means essentially plan- making with 
the role of the Office of Planning one of coordination and monitoring. 
With little training in planning and under time pressure, departmental 
officials were called on to develop planning documents. Little atten- 
tion was paid to problem analysis, that is, questioning basic tssxmp- 
tions, delineating values, exploring alternatives and developing solu- 
tions. In short, the focus was on the quick production of * document 
rather than on the careful analysis of problems.* 

2°J^J <*"cussion of an alternative (policy analysis) to South Carolina's 
pi yning efforts... s.ee . the, section^g 
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a result, the specific activities proposed in the plans 
appear little different from traditional state services: curricula 
guides, nodel programs, in-service training, consultative services, 
and so forth. The orly things really new or different are a first-rate 
public relations campaifen, improvements in data collection, and the 
format of a long-range plan. The significant change taking place seems 
to be in form rather than in content. 

"Jiven these planning weaknesses and the fiscal and politici.1 
problems discussed above, it is not surprising that the plms to im- 
plement the eleven objectives seem inadequate as well. To illustrate 
this point it is worth examining as exa^les the. plans for the improve- 
ment of basic skills and for dropout prevention programs. The objective 
of the basic skills plan is to improve measurably the basic verbal and 
quantitative skills of inschool students by 1975.^^"* To accomplish this 
task, the plan spells out several activities: the prep ration of materi- 
als, conferences, in--ervice training of teachers, and the upgrading of 
local dij^trict -supervisory personnel. All of this is to be carried 
without additional cost to the state . School districts have been en- 
couraged to use Title I of ESEA funds t improve basic skills. Inter- 
estingly, since 1965 South Carolina has put more Title I money into 
reading (an important basic skill) than into any other activity. Despite 
this e~ff6rt, the SEA is unable to present evidence that this expenditure 
has had any impact on reading scores. The five-year plan, nonetheless, 
is based on the assumption that marked progress can be achieved by doing 
perhaps a bit more of what local schools already have been doing with- 
out success. 
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The other exaiq>le involves the objective to decrease by half 

the number of school dropouts by 1975. Not unaware of the complexity 

of the problem, a SEA brochure describing the plan states: 

Effective changes Will involve changing the institution of edu- 
cation itseJf — the system of education, teaching methodology, 
curriculum, teacher inservice training programs, and the role 
of the school administrator* Changes will not be limited to 
preventing additional dropouts, but will require strategies 
and programs for improving the effectiveness of the instruc- 
tional program for all students. 125 

Yet the goal is to be met without additional cost to the state or, for 

that matter, to local schools. Title I of ESEA is to be redirected to 

meet this priority, not to mention the basic skills objective discussed 

above. In addition, public information canpaigns, consultative services, 

in-service training, material dissemination, and even help from the 

- 126 

Junior Chamber of Commerce are to be directed toward this objective. 

Both these exaiq>les highlight the problem: complex educational 
issues and 1. knowledge about specific ways of dealing with them. 
Add to this two nt.. plans with no additional money and the partial re- 
direction of old methods which have not proven themselves in the past, 
and it is hard not to conclude that Superintendent Busbee is being un- 
duly optimistic when he states: "Our objectives are obtainable, and I 

believe the progra!A is educatiorally sound, operationally feasible and 

127 

economically practical." 

Another part of the problem, however, is that several of the ' 
objectives may well be met in meaningless ways. For example, part of 

the dropout objective probably will be met by a new and more precise 

x28 

way of computing the numl)er of droppu^^So Part of the adult education 
objective will be met by increasing by fifty percent the pupil-teacher 
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ratio required before schools receive state reimbursement .^^^ The ob- 
jective to reduce first grade failure could be met if teachers simply 
reduced the number left back each year. The important question remai'^s: 
Will all this have any educational value? 

So, then, the SEA changes have created %^me problems and raised 
some iiisues about South Carolina's planning. The price of rapid change 
has been red tape, rumblings, and resistance at the lower levels of the 
agency. The planning activities have suffered from a reluctance to 
question basic assumptions, the absence of analysis, and an overselling 
of the potential iiT5)act of the plans on children and the economy. 
What's more, the SEA has tried to do too much in too short a period of 
time* That this is true is not altogether surprising. The times are 
ripe for change in South Carolina and no one knows how long this will 
last. Also, Superintendent Busbee is an elected official who (along 
with his top staff) may or may not be in office in a few years. De- 
partmental leaders struck while the iron was hot. 

But the planning probably has been useful in^evefal ways. The 
task forces brought individuals together in teams from across the agen- 
cy. Some new ideas have become part of the "political conversation. "^^^ 

And it may be true, as one key official noted: "Just calling attention 
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to things will help make a difference." FurtKermore, that some prob- 
lems er.ist in the planning is no surprise. This is the Department's 
first attempt and rather than seeking perfection^ SEA officials decided 
to get started. The piocess and plans next time might well be improved. 
Nonetheless, I am left with certain nagging questions; Will plan-making 
become simply an institutionalized end in itself and hence a metninglasj 
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exercise? is the sense of purpose generated by a highly publicized 
plaii worth the costs in dashed expectations if an objective (e.g., 
improved reading) is not met? 

This section also raised questions about the underlying values 
and assumptions shaping the choice of objectives and plans. And fi- 
nally 1" liave tried to demonstrate that no matter how good a plan might 
be, its impact will be limited by the political and fiscal realities 
which control the allocation of public goods. ' As one political 
observer noted, 'The squeaky wheel gets the grease. "^^^ 

VII. Conclusions — 

. This discussion indicates that Title V was the right program 
at the right time for the South Carolina Department of Education. The 
program has provided the core money for the hiring of more and better 
qualified professionals, and for the development of the basic organiza- 
tional machinery to do things in information analysis,- r^isearch, and 
planning that the SEA was never able- to do before. While I have seri- 
ous misgivings about the Department's planning efforts. Title V has 
played a crucial role in the development of the SEA. 

The basic question is, why has Title V had such a significant 
impact in South Carolina as contrasted with its impact in Massachusetts 
and New York, as described in Chapters III and IV? 

Unlike these states which were not marked by demands for rapid 
change. South Carolina received its Title V resources just as the 
state was undergoing a political, economic, and social transformation 
ERXC ^ atteii5)t to meet a backlog of deficiencies. Writing about politics 

jnainly durin g^the ^60.'s.^ ^an^ gnal y st ^c^^ 
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South Carolina politics was transformed by new forces that 
left dead or dying the three prominent characteristics that 
have prevailed since Reconstruction. These were one-party 
politics designed to unify the white man against the Negro in 
politics, the policy and practice of excluding the Negro from 
effective political participation, and a reaction to the waste, 
graft and mismanagement of Reconstruction that had manifested 
itself as a reaction against social legislation. ^34 

On the economic front, this analyst summarizes: 

In the 1960 's, fundamental changes in the state's economic 
structure featured a dramatic expansion of industrial develop- 
ment and diversification that expanded the economic base built 
around the textile industry. In that decade. South Carolina 
attracted $4 billion in new and expanded industrial plants, 
outstripping the rest of the southeast. 135 

This political and economic ferment, coupled with demands for 
departmental change and a strong governor who viewed education as cen- 
tral to economic growth, provided SEA officials with the opportunity as 
well as the necessity to develop a stronger SEA. A new management- 
minded superintendent, a new team of top aides with technological know- 
how, a SEA that was "ready to go," and essential federal resources 
(mainly from Title V) combined to translate the opportunity for progress 
into action. In short, in the context of pressure and support for SEA 
change. Title V acted as a facilitator, rather than as a stimulus, al- 
lowing the new SEA leadership to put significant changes into effect* 

This may be an appropriate time, however, to recall the state- 
ment ab(»ut Belmont Plantation, made at the beginning of this ^.hapter: 
"Vestiges of the past remain, but no longer do they go unchallenged." 
The vestiges of the past for education are a strong legislature, a weak 
SEA and a coJncem with avoiding controversy, particularly over the issue 
of race. These are indeed challenged by a new and stronger SEA which 
has developed objectives and written plans for their implementation. 
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But even in its challenge, the- SEA h^s done little which is controver- 
sial and has been limited by the still-existing political realities of 
a powerful .nd conservative legislature. While it is changing and the 
SEA has gro»n in influence under Busbee/^^^ the General Assembly still 
calls the shots in South Carolina. 

Finolly, as my discussion of planning has attempted to show, 
accomplishing the changes in personnel and administrative apparatus is 
tl»e easier part in the achievement of state leadership. The more dif- 
ficult problem is to find v/ays to develop strategies that will make a 
di ierence, to solve the problems of their implementation, and to 
figure out how planning ^kill. can be realistically used in the essen- 
tially political environment governing important educational decisions. 
It is into this more complicated phase of real v testing the limits of 
leadership taat the South Carolina Departn>en\. of Education now moves. 
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CHAPTER VI 
CONCLUSIONS* 

The preceding chapters described Title V's implementation in 
three SEA's and examined the different ways in which they were strength- 
ened. Tc provide needed perspective, , attention was focused on Title V's 
operatior within the -context of particular SEA's and their political 
environrenta. In addition, the role of USOE in administering the pro- 
gram was explored in Chapter II. 

In this Chapter, I compare the data from the diverse states 
studied and draw conclusions about the strengthening of SEA's by 
Title V. This is followed by an effort to explain why things turned 
out as they did. In light of these data, I suggest some implications 
of this study for the way we think about how organizations work, and 
what we tuink they should accomplish. The next chapter discusses some 
altemati^^e courses of action for ftirther strengthening the states. 

!• SEA S:rengthening 

... If budget and staff growth are viewed as indicators of "SEA 
strengtheiing," then rapid progress has been made since ESEA's pass.age 
in 1965. The administrative budgets for al.l the SEA's nationwide jumped 
from a lOiS total of $139 million to $298 million in fiscal year 1970, 
an increase of some 114 percent.^ The total SEA staffs reportedly have 



♦Throughout this study the term "Title V" refers specifically to 
section 50.^ of Title V of liSEA, which provides unrestrictecJ resources 
to SliA's. 
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about doubled for the same period, with approximately 22,000 employees 
working for 5EA's in 1970* This growth has allowed SEA'S to provide 
more services and generally to be more visible than was true in the 
past. 

3 

Apprcximately fifty-six percent of this budget growth between 
1965 and 197 3 was funded through federal dollars, with the federal" con- 
tribution tc SEA administrative expenaitures rising from twenty-three 

' 4 

percent in 1 D65 to forty percent in 1970,* 0;ie-fifth of these 1970 
federal dollars came from Title V.^ SEA budgets and staffs, then, grew 
dramatically since ESEA's passage, with the fee r»I government playing 
an instrumental role in both the expansion and ccotinuing operations 
of SEA'S. 

In addition to budget and staff growth, several other measures 
of "strengthening" were used throughout this study. These included 
Title V's impact on existing or traditional SEA activities, and on the 
pursuit of new roles (like planning) as was hoped by some of Title V's 
legislative framers. Also, the past and present capacity of SEA's to 
influence their state legislatures was explored as a measure of SEA 
leadership.** Applying these different definitions of "strengthening" 



*At the same time, seven percent of elementary and secondary education 
expenditures came from the federal government.^ It should be pointed 
out, however, thar the forty percent federal contribution to SEA's 
resulted largely from their significant administrative responsibili- 
ties in carr>'ing out federal categorical programs (e.g.. Titles I, 
II, and III of ESEA). 



**These definitions of "strengthening" were set out more fully in 
Chapter I, pages 13 to 15. 
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to the three states studied in depth, a wide range of Title V outcomes 
was found from state to state. . 

The Massachusetts SEA in 1965 was underfinanced, fragmented, 
and in 8 state of flux while undergoing a major reorganization. The 
SEA operated within a political setting dominated by localism, personal 
politics, and a generally weak state bureaucracy. Since that time the 

SEA was strengthened in several wa^i. Its staff grew from 574 in 1965 

7 

to 603 i i 15; with forty- two of these 1970 employees paid through 
Title V. More specif ical J % Title V mainly supported the Department's 
regional centers and more modem data processing system. 

While some improvements were made in the discrete areas supported 
by Title V, progress was slow, with the agency basically doing more of 
what it was doing prior to ESEA. What's more, the Title V-funded ac- 
tivities had limited visible impact on changing the overall management 
or leadership orientation of the agency. It was poorly managed in 1965, 
and in 1971 it was still plagued by outmoded procedures, by abnormal 
interna] problems, and by the dedication of state educators to localism. 
Finally, an examination of the Department's capacity to exercise leader- 
ship with the legislature leads to the conclusion that there was little, 
if any, change since 1965. The Massachusetts SEA was weak in 1965 and 
continued co be. weak in 1971. 

*rhe New York SEA, in contrast to Massachu:;eCts', was considered 
^ng the strongest SEA's in 1965. It was large, affluent, highly pro- 
fessional, and by and large a well managed organization. The SEA was 
part of a political culture supporting disciplined and non-pariisan 
public adminlstra'-lon. Between 1965 and 1970 its staff gw from 
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1,778 to 2/67, with eighty-three of those employed in 1970 paid through 
Title V. He SEA used its Title V resources mainly to fund a variety 
of small ad hoc projects with a heavy emphasis on the expansion and 
marginal adaptation of ongoing activities. 

These Title V efforts usually strengthened the discrete SEA sub- 
units that the money was designed to help. But if the projects were 
"added up" and viewed as a coherent package, they had little visible 
impact on the overall effectiveness or orientation of the agency; 
Title V did >\ot affect the SEA in any fundamental way. Services and 
management were sophisticated in 1965 and the New York Department was 
as strong, oc stronger, in 1971. Perhaps most significant, the De- 
partment's capacity to influence legislative priorities appeared to be 
on the decline, despite the SEA's enhanced size and professional com- 
petence.* Strong in 1965, the New York SEA seemed relatively weaker 
in 1971. 

The South Carolina SEA, like the Massachusetts SEA, was a weak 
agency when ^iSEA was enacted. It was small, poorly staffed, fragmented, 
and generally had little visibility in the state. It also was part of 
a political .setting which placed a high premium on maintaining the 
status quo . Between 1965 and 1971, however, the agency was signifi- 
cantly strengthened in several ways. Its staff grew from 166 in 1965 
to 448 in 1970, with thirty-one positions in 1970 supported by Title V. 
This growth was also accompanied by a notable improvement in the qual- 
ity of its personnel. Moreover, Title V had an imi>ortant impact on the 



♦The reasons are discussed later in this chapter. 
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agency's overall management and orientation. By providing resources 
at the right time. Title V (and other federal programs) enabled the 
SEA to dfrvelop the basic organizational machinery necessary to shift 
from a traditionally passive role toward a purported planring orienta- 
tion. F:nall/, the SEA'S influence with the state legislature seemed 
to have increased somewhat as a result of the agency's enhanced pro- 
fessional competence. Consequently, the South Carolina SEA--weak in 
1965— was stronger in 1971 in part because of Title V and other federal 
aid prograjns. 

This review leads three points deserving particular emphasis. 

First, the states differed in many important ways in 1965. Six yearr 

later, the diversity continued. In fact, one could not visit various 

SEA'S in 1971 without bef g struck by the differences in their managerial 

sophistication and competence, in their political influence, and in 

their bureaucratic and political milieus. Although SEA change took 

place at varying rates since 1965, the character of each SEA, often 

rooted b\ history and tradition, remained distinct. Emphasizing the 

importance of this obvious conclusion, Daniel Elazar has stated: 

"...considering the American penchant for focusing on national plattems 

without considering subnational differences, even the obvious must 

8 

sometimes be reaffirmed." 

The second conclusion is that Title V's impact and SEA "strength- 
ening" varied significantly from state to state. In New York and Massa-* 
chusetts, the Title V outcome was mainly marginal adaptations of on- 
going activities rather than significant changes In procedures, acti- 
vities, or roles. In South Carolina, on tho other hand, marked change 
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took place over the years, largely funded through Title V. Further- 
more, an examination of the influence of the SEA's with their legis- 
lature, as contrasted with their managerial and service improvements, 
also revealed wide differences from state to state. Massachusetts was 
weak in 1965 and remained weak in 1971. New York was among the roost 
influential SEA's in 1965 but seemed to have grown weaker by 1971. 
South Carolina was weak and appeared to have grown stronger. The re- 
lationship between federal assistance end SEA influence was at best 
inconsistent. 

The third point is that Title V did not. act as a stimulus for 
institutional reform. This conclusion is clearly evident in the cases 
of Massachusetts and New York, but it also holds for South Carolina. 
Although at first glance it might seem that Title V promoted the SEA 
changes in South Carolina, in fact the major causes were a new political 
climate, a statewide thrust for economic development, a strong Governor 
interested in state leadership in education, and new SEA top management 
predisposed toward change. In other words, the South Carolina SEA was 
"ready to caange" just after the passage of ESEA, and under these cir- 
cumstances. Title V resources acted as a facilitator rather than a 
primary stiniulus. Title V funds, then, may have been necessary for 
some instit utional reform, but they wero not sufficient, and certainly 
were not tUe change agent that some wfonners had hoped. 

11 • Title V Outcomes; An Explanation 

What accounts for this disparity in outcomes? Why did Title V 
not act as a stimulus? 
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Oi.e way to begin to explore these issues is to ask whav made the 
legislat ve framers of Title V believe that the program would promote 
institutional reform. Chapter I argued that this hope of Title Vs 
architecis was based, at least in part, on a certain assumption about 
the way 'itle V decisions should and would be made. That is, the de- 
cision process vould follow a certain sequence: assessment of needs, 
definition of "strengthening" and "leadership" in terms of agreed-upon 
objectives, exploration of alternatives to meet these objectives and, 
finally, the choice of projects to maximize the overall organizational 
goal of 5.EA "strengthening". After the initial decisions were made, 
presumably the SEA would implement the projects and later use the money 
for new endeavors as higher priorities developed. In short. Title V 
decisions would result from a "rational" process and, in turn, the 
SEA'S would behave in a flexible fashion. 

To help insure such "quality"^ Title V decisions and to promote 
a "thorough overhaul "^° of SEA's, USOE asked each state to. fill out a 
detailed self-analysis form ranking its priority needs. The considera- 
tion of alternatives and choice of projects were meant to flow from 
this self -analysis exercise. 

In fact, reality bore little relationship to the hoped-for de- 
cision process. For one thing, interviews with numerous SEA staffers 
suggest that Title V decisions did not grow out of the sequential pro- 
cess of assessing needs, establishing overall objectives, analyzing 
various alternatives, and then making a choice. SEA's neither defined 
"strengthening" nor established general priorities before deciding on 
specific projects. For another, the self-analysis document seamed to 
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have little impact on the initial Title V decisions. An analyst 
described what happened in 1965: 

[A USOE official! hoped the review would be characterized by 
extensile ^^elf-analysis with broad involvement of department 
personnel. However, most departments completed the form in 
a few days, drawing on a small committee of their top adminis- 
trators. Many departments did nothing at all until a repre- 
sentative of the United States Office of Education actually 
hand carried a copy of the evaluation form [the self-analysis] 
to the state and required them to complete it.H 

Furthermore, if the evaluation document had played a role in 

the Title V decisions, one would expect a close relationship between 

the priorities listed in the self- analyses forms and the actual Title V 

proposals. Phis relationship did not exist in the three states studied 

in-depth.* \nd an examination of the self- analyses from the fifty 

states shows that overall planning and evaluation, for example, was 

ranked the "highest*' priority for immediate improvement by more states 

12 

than any other SEA function • Yet, only two states actually used 
Title V the first year to set up a planning unit.^^ "It [the self- 
analysis] was a damned nice concept," a South Carolina SEA official 
commented. 'We ran it, then hard-nosed realities took over and we put 
the money where we wanted it to go."^^ Title V decisions, then, neither 
grew out of r,he self-analysis document nor resulted from a consideration 
of all possible alternatives to maximize overall organizational goals. 
The hoped-for decision-making process simply did not take place* 



*It should be emphasized that my argument is not that the self-analyses 
vere filled out in bad faith. Rather, my point is that they were 
basically irrelevant to the way decisions were made. This point should 
become clearer when I discuss the decision -making process later in 
the chapter. 
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"Wltile this suggests that the reformers* assumption about the 
decision process was not borne out, it remains to explain why this 
asstuniJticn was wrong. Also, it is still necessary to explore the 
reasons vhy Title V did not act as a stimulus for basic instHutional 
change • 

Several explanations were set fo\ H in Oiapter I. When asked 
to explain why Title V fell short cf the reformers' hopes, individuals 
familiar with the program usually "blamed" someone, some organization, 
or the circumstance:; surrounding Title V*s implementation. Since the 
same reasons were given time and again, I characterized these explana- 
tions as the "conventional wisdom." 

Chapter I also explored a different explanation which saw the 
"problem* as stemming from the nature cf complex organizations. Here 
the emphasis was on utilizing organizational theory to help understand 
how organizations work when provided unrestricted resources. In the 
light of my findings, it is now possible to raise questions about these 
different explanations. I start by exploring in derail the various 
"blame" explanations. After that, I examine the fit between the data 
and my wc^rking hypotheses drawn from organizational theory and set 
forth- in Chapter I. 

Wto is to blame? Blame was placed on USOE. It was argued that 
USOE officials were not aggressive enough in reviewing individual 
Title V project applications. As a result. Title V tun;ed into a source 
of free money for SEA's with little quality control exercised by the 
federal government. 
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Chapter II explored federal-state relations in Title V's im- 
plementatioi*. I concluded that the program was indeed administered 
as if it provided free money. The reason, however, was not simply lack 
of USOK will, but also lack of political muscle; the states called the 
shots in Title V's administration. But this explains only part of the 
Title V outcome. An analysis of the behavior of USOE officials does 
not tell us ^hy states spent Title V as they did, given the availability 
of free money. 

Blame was placed on the Congress. Funds were not appropriated 
the first year until 'September of 1965, five months after ESEA was 
signed into Law. What's more, ESEA was a major new undertaking thrust 
upon the staces all at once. This combination o^ late fu**ding and major 
new SEA responsibilities in the administration of ESEA, it was argued, 
created an "emergency situation" and made Title V ••preplanning" ex- 
tremely difficult for the SEA's. Consequently, there was not enough 
time to device the best possible Title V projects.* 

It is certainly true that late congressional funding and new 
responsibili :ies under ESKA caused some serious problems for SEA's in 
1965. But two reasons suggest that the shortage of time to prepare 
Title V projects and the new demands on SEA manpower probably were not 
the crucial factors affecting the quality of Title V decisions. First, 
New York began "preplanninjj" for Title V in February of 1965; the SEA 



*Some argue that Title V should have passed the year before ESEA so 
that the states could have had ample time to prepare for their new 
responsibilities. 



had both che staff and the inclination to start the process even before 
ESEA was finally signed into law in April, Massachusetts began pre- 
planning in May, and South Carolina began in the summer of 1965 • All 
three SEA's, then, were working on their Title V proposals prior to 
the appropriation of funds and, in fact, for about six months prior to 
the siibmission of projects to USOE, Even with other new responsibili- 
ties, half a year would seem sufficient to generate basic ideas to be 
tailored into final form when the Title V appropriation became avail- 
able. And, in any case, the SEA's could have changed their Title V 
projects the second year if they thought the first year decisions were 
too rushei. There is not much evidence that this took place. 

Second, although the states did have ai; extremely difficult task 
in implementing ESEA quickly, sufficient human resources seemed avail- 
able for developing Title V applications in the three states studied 
in-depth. This was particularly true in New York which had a large and 
sophisticated staff in 1965. In South Carolina, a new man was hired to 
coordinate ESEA's implementation, and he had the assistance of several 
other professionals. In Massachusetts, departmental top staff had a 
good idee of what was needed by the SEA prior to Title V; the generation 
of projects did not require extensive manpower. All in all, the argu- 
ment that Title V would have initiated greater change the first year 
had there been more time or more manpower is open to question. 

Another issue concemin^j the Congress (as well as the Executive 
Branch) was the uncertainty of continued funding of Title V projects. 
This uncertainty, it was argued, inhibited the exploration of fundamental 
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changes, and the targeting of Title V resources in large projects which 
might be ci t off after the first year. 

No ooubt there was some uncertainty in 1965 about the continued 
funding of ESEA, but its extent is imclear. On the one hand, ESEA had 
a five yeai authorization,^^ the ftjmding for future years was considered 
"bright",/^ and the states had faithfully received federal vocational 
education finds each year since 1917. Emphasizing this last point, the 
former CommLssioner of Education in Massachusetts stated that he had 

little doubt m 1965 that federal fimds would continue to flow beyond 

17 ' 

the first yjar. On the other hand, one top SEA official in New York 

thought thac uncertainty about future funding was an important issue in 

1965 and suggested that this might have affected the Department's will- 

18 

ingness to carget funds. In retrospect, it is impossible to assess 
fully the i'lrportance of this uncertainty in the minds of those making 
the Title V decisions. It may have been a factor in some states, but 
IkuI little effect in others.* 

The late congressional appropriation, however, definitely did 
create significant problems in implementing the initial Title V proj- 
ects. According to SEA officials, it was nearly impossible to find 
staff because the school year had begun by the time money was appropr- 
ated. Late funding and the subsequent inability to fill job slots may 



*This avoidance of problems created by funding uncertainty, if it took 
place, fits in exactly with the principles drawn from organizational 
theory, which are discussed later in this chapter. That is, organiza- 
tions, faced with an uncertain future, deal with short-term pressing 
problems. 
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largely explain why twenty- two percent^^ of- the Title V funds were not 

20 

spent the first year, and why approximately forty percent of the first 
year appjopriation was expended on equipment* 

While the tar^ appropriation helps to explain why SEA's had diffi- 
culty hi7ing schoolmen, it fails to explain why Title V- projects for 
the most part did not propose the hiring of individuals not working in 
educatioi and, therefore, not tied to the school year. In certain 
cases, of course, the prohibitive costs of hiring expensive personnel, 
like ecoiomists, may have eliminated the possibility of diversifying 
SEA staff . But other professionals could have been sought— those 
trained in management, or public administration, for example- -^o might 
have been available in the middle of the school year. I found little 
evidence that Title V prompted SEA's to recruit outside education 
circles. 

The Congress (as well as the Executive Branch) also was blamed 

for the failure to increase the annual Title V spending level as quickly 

21 

as origiiially anticipated. Presiunably if more money had been avail- 
able the)i Title V*s impact on SEA leadership would have been more 
visible.^ 

Although the Title V (section 503) appropriation for fiscal 

year 197^— $31.4 million— was more than double the initial appropria- 
22 

tion in 1966, it was in fact less of an increase than it appears to be. 

♦It should be pointed out that this argument is inconsistent with the 
earlier one which was based on the future uncertainty of Title V ftind- 
ing. Curiously, at least one person made both arguments. 
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TVo federal programs with a combined budget of approximately $7.8 mil- 
lion were merged into t^.e Title V program in fiscal year 1968.^^ iTius, 
the real difference in annual appropriations between fiscal years 1966 
and 1972 was less than $10 million, hardly a huge increase if inflation 
and salary increases are considered. Nevertheless, Title V's limited 
visible inpj.ct in New York and Massachusetts did not seem to be mainly 
a function of limited -ssources or the absence of a "critical mass," 
although additional money could easily have been expended once the pro- 
gram got off the ground. Other factors— the bureaucratic and political 
clime for clange in both states— were more important in determining the 
extent of SLA strengthening. 

Aside from the Congress and USOE, blame vrds. placed on the states. 
It was argufd that SEA salaries were not competitive with those for 
other corapa7*ible education positions, thus restricting the recruitment 
of educational leaders. Also, the bureaucratic requirements of central 
personnel olfices often prevented the hiring of the best applicants 
because the) simply lacked the standard credentials. 

These factors can be important obstacles to improved SEA opera- 
tions. Low SEA salaries, for example, were widespread. But the im- 
portance of these factors varied among the states. In Massachusetts, 
low salaries and bureaucratic entanglements were significant stumbling 
blocks in the implementation of Title V in 1965. In New York, the op- 
posite ifas true; central office clearance for new staff apparently was 
of minimal importance and salaries were fairly competitive. In South 
Carolina, the situation was mixed; bureaucratic entanglements were 
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nonexistent and the salaries were non-competitive. Given these various 
combinations from state to state, neither central office clearance nor 
low salaries provides e convircing general explanation of why Title V 
had a greater impact in South Carolina tlxan in New York or Massachusetts* 
Competit .ve salaries and flexibility in hiring staff probably are neces- 
sary to levelop and sustain a competently-staffed SEA, but they are not 
sufficieit for a position of influence, in education. Other f:ictors— 
local school control, for example— are probroly more important. 

V\e states also were blamed for the failure of their legisla- 
tures to pick up the cost of projects started with Title V. Here the 
argument presumably was the same as the one used earlier about the low 
level of congressional appropriations. That is, il: the legislature had 
picked up the costs, then in effect additional Title V resources would 
have been ?vailable for new SEA activities. 

A; noted earlier, the main obstacle to reform was not the lack 
of addit».onal resources. Besides > in th^e absence of strong legislative 
support, SEA'S theoretically could I -ve raised monfy to meet new pri- 
orities .>y terminating lower priority Title V projects. In practice, 
SOA's deiiwnstrated a distinct reluctance to cut off established Title V 
activities. 

Blame for Title V falling short of the reforiivers* hopes was 
placed on the weak condition of the SEA's. They were woefully under- 
staffed in 1965, it was contended, and therefore needed to use Title V 
to fill in ''critical gaps in service", '^is explains why many stutes 
focused on short-term projects anu on the expansion of existing staffing 
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patterns, particularly by hiring subject natter curriculum specialists. 
This argument also seems to imply that if "critical gaps" had not ex- 
isted in 1965, then Title V would have been used to develop long-term 
leadership strategies. 

Certainly many states, including Massachusetts and South Caro- 
lina, were sparsely staffed in 1965. The New York SEA, on the other 
hand, was generally regarded as amply staffed. Yet, New York used 
Title V funds largely to respond to a series of short-term critical 
problems, rather than the development of long-range strategies. The 
example of '^ev; York raises two questions. Was the short-term orienta- 
tion of SEA'S in fact a function of how amply a SEA was staffed? What 
makes a particular project "critical"? 

Finally, and perhaps most frequently, blame was placed on the 

SEA'S themselves. They were described as unimaginative, conservative, 

and backing into the future reluctantly. Indeed, Roald F. Campbell and 

his colleagues in their 1967 report on Title V expressed concern about 

SEA behavio>* which seems to fall into this category: 

In summary, the heavy en5)hasis upon standard patterns of ad- 
vising and consulting as a means of inplementing the service 
function seems to indicate that SDE's (especially small and 
medium SDE's) may not be using Title V funds to explore other 
possible ways observing schools. Perhaps SDE^s should carry 
on such exploration more vigorously than they now seem to be 
doing . Emphasis added.) 

The expansion of traditional ongoing activities, in other words, per- 
haps resulted from the absence of vigor on the part of some SEA*s. 

Whether SEA's have been appropi^iately vigorous or imaginative 
is not something I explored in any systematic way. However, one must 
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wonder alout this explanation. Although blaming the SEA's might be 
appealin}.— particularly since there probably is cause in many cases--- 
this explanation hardly rings true for the New York SEA. Its top of- 
ficials in 1965 were probably as imaginative and vigorous as the lead-- 
ership of any public agency in the country. It would be difficult to 
sustain ihe argument that the New York Department's focus on short- 
term pre! sing problems, for example, resulted from an absence of vigor 
or iniagii at ion. 

Tlie list of "blames" for Title V not promoting institutional 
reform, then, includes many factors: lack of USOE aggressiveness; late 
congressional appropriations; a crisis situation created by implement 
ing ESEA all at once; insufficient time for p^-eplanning; funding un- 
certainty; slowness of Title V fund growth; low SEA salaries; bureau- 
cratic state governments; the already-existing weaknesses of SEA's; 
and the alleged ineptitude of some SEA's themselves. These explanations 
of the T tie V outcomes are impressive and appear intuitively reason- 
able. But a closer examination suggests that these "blames" do not tell 
the whol'! story. Different combinations of factors seem important in 
some SEA s, but not in others. Virtually none of these factors sheds 
much lig}\t on the Title V outcome in New York, with the possible ex- 
ception uf the issue of txncertainty of continued federal funding. In- 
deed, none of these "blame" explanations offers a comprehensive explana- 
tion for the basic question asked earlier: why did Title V not^ act as 
a stimulus for change? 
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The :heory : Going beyond the conventional wisdom about Title V 
problems, another explanation for the Title V outcome was presented in 
Chapter I. Rather than mainly focusing on the circumstances and as- 
signing bla^je, this explanation concentrated on what theorists argue 
are principles of organizational behavior. Four concepts drawn from 
organizationaJ decision-making theory were stressed as particularly 
relevant.^ 

First, it was argued that organizations have distinct cultures 
which could affect the use of new unrestricted resources. This or- 
ganizational culture is manifest in a history, traditions, norms, ac- 
cepted ways of conducting business, and standard operating procedures. 

"Some states have mores, customs, and traditions which are just as 
26 

binding as law," a USOE staffer said. 

The three preceding chapters discussed the importance of some 
of these cultural attributes in determining SEA behavior and leader- 
ship. I emphasized that SEA's had their own unique characteristics, 
and operatec within differing bureaucratic and political milieus. 
Massachusetts, for instance, had a history of weak state bureaucracy; 
in 1965 there was only limited support for policy-oriented executive 
leadership ia education. Going back to the days of the Reconstruction, 
South Carolina had a history of avoiding centralized governmental ac- 
tion; the state moved forward slowly and cautiously. In 1965, New York 



*These are spelled out in more detail, with reference to the litera 
ture, in Chapter I, pages 22 to 28 . 
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had a hi ;tory of professionalism and a reputation as a leader among 
the statjs; it was far ahelid of most jthers when Title V became avail- 
able and was inclined to implement programs which appeared innovative. 
These hi ;torical factors helped determine both hov/ Title V would be 
spent ani how much the resources would change the SEA's. 

Tied to these historical considerations were certain traditions 
which pi lyed a significant role in the development of SEA leadership. 
Local sciool control was an example of a tradition important in all 
three stites, particularly in Massachusetts. Attitudes toward local- 
ism stro igly constrained SEA activities in working with local schoolmen 
and in t leir attempts to gain more influence. One observer of SEA's 
explained the problem this way: 

It [tradition of localism] is one of the key cultural differ- 
ences between education and other major state services. Its 
esse ace is to challenge an^ state rule or regulation as an 
incursion on local responsibility. You don't find that kind 
of challenge in most other state agencies' work — or at least 
not that noticeable challenge. Consider, then, the conse- 
quer.ces of such challenges— how timid it makes already diffi- 
dent SEA officials. 27 (Emphasis in original.) 

Standard operating procedures are another important part of an 
organization's behavior patterns. The most obvious example in 1965 was 
the met^^d for providing SEA instructional assistance to the schools. 
Usually upon request, SEA subject matter consultants would "mal.e the 
rounds" visiting schools to provide technical assistance in instruction. 
This simply was the accepted approach for providing services to schools. 

Another example shows how standard operating procedures can turn 
into mindless hchits. Hie Campboli Report describes the routine pro- 
cedure for colloctin^ books in one SI;A: 
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This SDE [State department of education] maintains a collec- 
tion of all text books used in the public schools of the state. 
A section of the school code requires all publishers who sell 
books to school districts within the state to forward to the SDE 
a copy of each book. When the person in charge of the collection 
was asked the puipose of this regulation, the respondent quoted 
the appropriate section of the school code. Apparently, there 
cnc"° °^ content of the texts by anyone in this 

SDE. The respondent showed no concern about tlje time consumed 
gathering what must be considered a largely useless collection. 
The law requires the books to be collected; therefore the books 
will be collected. The idea that the law might be in need of 
revision did not enter into this individual's conception of the 
job.^o (Emphasis in original.) 

The organizational cultures of SEA's, then, provided the general 
framework-differing from state to state-within which Title V and 
other federal programs attempted to bring about change. Built up over 
time and possessing an enduring character, organizational attributes 
helped to determine the way in which SEA's would react to federal as- 
sistance. In short. Title V was not placed on clean slates in 1965. 

A second theoretical concept helps to explain why organizational 
programs and procedures often continue with only gradual change . The- 
orists argue that organizations do not constantly search for better, or 
the best, ways of doing their job; procedures that "work" and are thought 
to be "good enough" are acceptable. Search for new departures takes 
place only when the existing practices are thought "unsatisfactory". 

This organizational attribute, combined with the 1965' standard 
operating procedure of providing subject matter assistance to schools, 
helps to explain the "overmuch attention"^^ concentrated on hiring 
additional subject matter consultants with Title V money. School visi- 
tations were the accepted practice and taken for granted in discussions 
about additional services for the schools; alternative procedures were 
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rarely, i f ever, considered since the existing practices were ,not 
thought •*»jnsatisfactory'\ 

This failure to explore alternative ways to provide services 
was most :l*?arly exemplified in the statement of a Massachusetts of- 
ficial, rhe Title V decision-making about instructional services to 
the schools reportedly went like this: 

What do we have now? Where are the gaps? What kind of people 
do we need? . . . The conscious determination was made to add 
subject matter specialists in these areus where we'didn^t have 
them. I don't think we ever 5aid should we or shouldn't we 
have them. [There was] acceptance of the fact that we should. 

This suggests that the absence of SEA vigor ir* exploring alternatives, 
referred to earlier, may have had as much to do with typical organiza- 
tional behavior as with the peculiarities of particular SEA's or their 
top management. 

A third concept drawn from organizational theory is- that or- 
ganizations minimize uncertainty in allocating staff time as well as 
new money. That is, the tremendous uncertainties associated with un- 
clear future events are avoided by concentrating organizational ener- 
gies on short-term pressing problems where the issues are clearer and 
operations therefore are less uncertain. As a result, organizations 
seem to behave like ''fire companies" moving from crisis to crisis ex- 
tinguishing small "brush fires", rather than implementing long-range 
31 

plans. 

WhiJe these three theoretical concepts provide some sense of 
the general constraints on organizational activity and change, more 
needs to be said about the specific resource allocation decisions and 
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the ways ir which they were made. Crucial to an understanding of the 
decision-making process is the concept of an organization as a coali- 
tion of subunits with different demands and goals which often are in 
conflict. Although most SEA employees may be educators^ anyone visit- 
ing a SEA would quickly discover--as one might well expect— that dif- 
ferent subunits of educators are concerned with different problems. 
The offici&ls working in school accreditation, for instance, are more 
dedicated to that activity than, for example, to the development of 
mathematics curricula. This competition-oriented conception of an or- 
ganization leads to the expectation that Title v decisions would be 
characterized more by informal bargaining for funds than by a calculated 
choice to ireet agreed-upon organizational goals and priorities. 

FouT concepts drawn from organizational theory, then, are par- 
ticularly important in explaining the implementation of programs pro- 
viding free money. Organizations have unique cultures which have a 
significant bearing on the way new money is utilized. Organizations 
typically c loose programs that are "good enough" rather than searching, 
for the "best". Complex organizations avoid imcertainty, which means 
that they sLde-step unclear future events and expend their energies on 
short-term pressing problems. Different organizational units normally 
have conflicting goals which often can lead to competition for new re- 
sources. Based on these concepts, five working hypotheses were derived 
and set forth in Chapter I. It is now possible to evaluate these ex- 
pectations (underscored) about the use of Title V. 

First, one would expect competition for the funds, with the 
money distributed to satis f y the interests of important elements in 
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the orgara z ation, rather than the targeting of funds according to an 
abstractly determined set of agreed-upon priorities ♦ 

This working hypothesis was basically borne out, but the nature 
of the conpetition and the extent to which the interests of important 
subunits trere satisfied varied somewhat from state to state. In New 
York, the advent of Title V resulted in an invitation to the profes- 
sional staff for ideas on how to expend Title V. Virtually all SEA 
subunits ifere eligible for funds including those concerned with higher 
education and the state museum. Decisions were made by a group of 
top New Y>rk administrators in a series of meetings. Most of the sug- 
gestions from across -the-agency were funded with apparently little con- 
flict since the total requests for funding closely matched New York's 
Title V apportionment. The proposals were simply stapled together.* 

Indeed, this pattern may help explain why some 900 Title V projects 

33 

were approved nationwide the first year. 

The working hypothesis was similarly borne out in South Caro- 
lina, but apparently with more open and vigorous competition. Indeed, 
there was a scramble for the money with the competition extending even 
to education units outside the South Carolina SEA, such as the Educa- 
tional Television Commission. The decisions evolved from a process of 



*It is curious to compare the New York process with that reportedly 
used by the Joint Chiefs of Staff in the Pentagon. According to 
Enthoven and Smith: ••..^the JCS is supposed to integrate these in- 
dependent service parts [budget requests]. But history has repeatedly 
shown that a committee like the JCS does not act this way. If not 
forced to make hard choices between Service interests, the JCS staples 
^ together Service requests. "32 
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•'give and take*' extending over a period of months, with the money di- 
vided among those key subuiiits and employees seeking their fair share. 

In Massachusetts, on the other hand, the money was not spread 
evenly acTX)5s the SEA. There was no general invitation to the staff 
for ideas ard apparently less staff involvement than in the other two 
agencies. Competition for resources took place in the sense that dif- 
ferent subunits, as a normal process, had kept the departmental top 
management informed of their needs for additional resources. Decisions 
were made by the Commissioner, who basically "knew" his funding pri- 
orities, with some input from a small group of advisors. Essentially 
Title V was allocated by proceeding down the already-existing shopping 
list of needs. 

Although the process differed somewhat from state to state, 
three common characteristics were particularly important. As mentioned 
earlier, the funds were not targeted according to some abstractly de- 
termined set of agreed-upon priorities. Discussions of Title V allo- 
cations apparently proceeded from specific activities (e.g., an addi- 
tional speci ilist or a new curriculum guide) to general priorities 
(e.g., enhan rement of SEA leadership in instruction), not' the reverse. 
Abstract priorities were established only after the project decisions 
were made. 

A second characteristic common to the three states was that 
specific projects by and large were considered not because the SEA*s 
had been stimulated by Title V to undergo n thorough review and there- 
fore were searching everywhere for the best alternatives, but chiefly 
because different subunits were already- -prior to Title V— predisposed 
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toward certain additional activities and thought they fit within the 
broad and vague notion of "strengthening" the agency. In fact, heavy 
emphasis was placed on activities which the state legislatures had not 
funded, or probably would not fund. In many cases» projects were 
simply taken "off the shelf*' when Title V became available. Hence, 
Title V >iay have been viewed by some in Washington as a vehicle to get 
SEA'S to rethink their priorities and institute reform, but within the 
agencies it was more often viewed as a supplemental resource to be 
tapped to meet existing subunit priorities, whatever they might be. 

A final common characteristic was the importance that a '♦need" 
have an advocate. One must wonder, for excmple, whether Massachusetts 
would ha^/e allocated more than half its Titlo V resources to the re- 
search office if there had not been a highly regarded employee arguing 
the case . It is doubtful that part of Title V would have been used in 
New York to set up an Of fice of Science and Technology had the '•need" 
for one not been advocated by a high-level staffer. Similarly, one 
must wonder whether a research office even would have been initiated 
the first year in South Carol'.na had an aggressive employee not fought 
for it. A USOE official captured the flavor of how things appear to 
have worked: 

There are certain needs and certain people espouse those needs. 
And whether you like it or not those people with the best rea- 
sons and the best arguments will be likely to have their argu- 
ments accepted. You'll find the demands of people in the state, 
pressure groups, the demands of the governor, the legislature. 
All of these affect decisions. .. .^5 

Or, as another USOE official described the use of Title V by SEA's: 
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7]\oy use J it where they had the most screams for help. 
Hvery little department in each State Department of Education 
wanted their own part of the money. To keep peace in the family 
the Commissioners probably doled out the money that way.^^ 

Finally, referring to Title V, a Rhode Island SEA staffer made this 

important point succinctly: "It's the old adage of the squeaky 

wheel Z*^^ 

What this implies, of course, is that if the cast of characters 

in SEA'S had been different in 1965, then the discrete projects and 

each unit's >hare of resources likely would have been somewhat differ- 
38 

ent. Or, :o put it another way, personal preferences, as contrasted 
with abstract notions of need, apparently were important in deciding 
how the money was initially expended. In making this point, my in- 
tention is not to castigate the soundness of the proposed projects or 
to question :he motives of those arguing for additional resources. 
Rather, I am simply trying to emphasize that ♦•needs" must be articu- 
lated if they are to be met with action. And in the normal situation 
where there ire more ''needs'' than available resources to meet them, a 
persuasive a ivocate can play an important role. Aaron Wildavsky has 
clearly depi:ted the way this advocacy behavior might appropriately 
be viewed: 

The notion that administrators go around telling each other 
for believe in secret) that the purposes for which they request 
funds are not valid but that they want the money anyway in 
order to advance themselves and buixd empires is not worthy 
of consideration. It would be exceedingly difficult to keep 
people in an organization if they could not justify its pur- 
poses to themselves.... Attempts to reduce a complex distribu- 
tive process like budgeting to the terms of a western melo- 
drama... do away with the great problem of deciding upon ex- 
penditures advocated hy officials who are sincere believers 
in their proposals, knowing that not all demands can he satis- 
fied. 39 
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Ti e second working hypothesis was that Title V would be expended 
mainly to meet pressing problems through th^ simple expansion of ex- 
isting modes operation > Entirely new priorities , like planning ^ 
would Ta? ely be established * 

D< spite the wide diversity among SEA's and their Title V proj- 
ects, this working hypothesis is supported b>' mv data. Specifically, the 
initial Title V projects were budgeted mainly to meet a series of ad 
hoc, shoi't-texm problems, as contrasted with t'le development of long- 
range st?ategies. The major emphasis of these projects was on the ex- 
pansion f.xiid marginal adaptation of ongoing activities, as contrasted 
with the development of significantly different approaches or new SEA 
roles. For example, only two states used Titi* V the first year to 

establish planning offices; and, interestingly^ in at least one of 

40 

these states, there was local pressure to do so. 

Moreover, even the new research office in South Carolina and 
the new regional offices in Massachusetts were designed mainly to pro- 
vide addrtional staff to do more of what these SEA's were doing prior 
to ESEA. The hopes of the legislative fram^rs for institutional reform 
were met primarily with ••more of the same'*. 

TJiese findings are consistent with the notion that organiiations 
do not search for alternatives to maximize short- and long-term organ- 
izational goals, but rather, move from crisis to crisis in an effort 
to avoid uncertainty. This organizational attribute was cleverly por- 
trayed—in jest, but with a ring of reality— in a notice posted in the 
Colorado office of a prominent SEA staffer. It read: 
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NOTICE 

THE OBJEaiVE OF ALL DEDICATED APARTMENT EMPLOYEES SHOULD BE 
TO THOIWUGHLY ANALYZE ALL SITUATIONS, ANTICIPATE ALL PROBLEMS 
PRIOR TO THEIR OCCURRENCE, HAVE ANSWERS FOR THESE PROBLEMS, AND 

MOVE SWIFTLY TO SOLVE TOESE PROBLEMS WHEN CALLED UPON 

HOWEVER 

WHEN YOU ARE UP TO YOUR ASS IN ALLIGATORS, IT IS DIFFICULT TO 
REMIND YOURSELF THAT YOUR INITIAL OBJECTIVE WAS TO DRAIN TOE 
SWi\MP.41 

It is particularly noteworthy that even the rich and aiaply staffed New 
York SEA behaved in this fashion. A striking ntamber of its title V 
projects appeared to be short-term reactions to snapping alligators. 

If organizations-^large as well as small, rich as well as poor-- 
typically act to avoid uncertainty, as organizational theory contends 
and my data suggest, then it should be less than surprising that Title V 
was largely >ised to react to a series of short-term problems. And if 
organizations typically behave according to standard operating pro- 
cedures and traditions, then it should also not be surprising that the 
short-term problems were met for the most part with the marginal 
adaptation of ongoing activities. 

The third working hypothesis was that standard procedures for 
recruiting personnel would not be affected by the availability of new 
resources . 

Title V spears to have had little direct inpact on changing 
the caliber or kind of SEA employees. Hiring procedures were not al- 
tered as a result of these unrestrictefi federal resources. This finding 
is consistent with those of the Campbell Report authors who expressed 

4; 

concern about the use of Title V for the '*perpetuation and reification'* 
of 1965 hirln>; practices* 
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At the saine time, however, it is my impression that the quality 

of SEA personnel in sor^ states is improving, but for reasons other 

than the stimulus' of Title V. While I have not explored this issue 

fully, V\e reasons include the increased importance of some SEA*s (6<.g.> 

in South Carolina); i?.ore interesting positions in SEA's with their new 

responsioilxtier in administering different federal programs; and fi 

larger pool of potential SEA employees because of nationwide economic 

recession and a growing oversupply of professional educators. In ajiy 

case, thaso factors^ rather than the stimulus of a new program (Title V) 

meant to stimulate a "thorough overhaul*' of SEA's, probs, ly account for 

43 

the improvements that seem to be taking place in sose SEA*s. 

Fourth^ organizational stakes would carry funded projects beyond 
the point where benefits outweigh costsj projects tend to become 
permanen t > 

Once staff p<>5itions were filled for the original Title V proj- 

ects, th« jobs by and large have continued to be funded from year to 

year* .^5 a result, the original flexibility of Title V was short-lived; 

the program largely turned into a subsidy program for projects designed 

to meet 1965 needs. Title V ''became a generalized administrative sup- . 

port program/' a USOE official said. "It simply did not succeed in 

44 

focusing on changing leadership in its broadest terms. 

This finding, combined with the earlier point that the initial 
projects probably would have taken a somewhat different form had there 
been a different cast of characters in 1965 arguing their own needs, 
leads to a curious result which neatly pierces the aura of rationality 
surrounding organizational behavior* In the vords of Richard M. Cyert 
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and James G. March: ''The ^accidents* of organizational genealogy ten- 
to be perpet lated/'*^ 

But not all of Title V resources were tied up in permanent staff 
positions. (Tie three SEA's studied in depth used a small portion of 
the money in effect as a contingency fund to meet crises as they >-rose. 
In fact, thi> was accomplished in part without a formally earmarked 
fxmd. Job V icancies freed previously budgeted resources for new ac- 
tivities, an I other budgeted it3ms often were not spent completely 
during the year; Consequently, Title V frequently was available to 
meet the cost of small new endeavors in the middle of the fiscal year. 

What should be emphasized here was the sequence of events leading 
to these Title V expenditures. A need developed within the SEA. Then 
an appropriate funding source was sought. Since Title V was the most 
discretionary source of funds available to SEA's, it could support 
activities which could not appropriately be funded through other mor»5 
restricted feder«il categorical aid programs. Also, Title V could be 
used to pay •^}q>enses when state funds were not budgeted for that pur- 
pose. What xhis meant, of course, was that projects were simply 
labeled as a Title V effort because of the money's availability. 

That some SEA's used Title V in this fashion should not be sur- 
prising. Ah an experienced govemr^nt hand said: ••Every level of 
government i*ve ever been involved with has had a slush fund. How 
it works depends on the ingenuity of the finance man.^'^^ 

As was true the first year, then. Title V over the years did 
not act a^s a stimulus for new approaches; the program lost its identity 
as a federal erfort designed in part to foster reform. It largely 
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became a subsidy for ongoing SEA operations » with a small part usually 
available to respond to minor crises as they emerged. 

F^ fth> SEA goals and activities would change slowly over time 
as a resi It of experience > Dramatic change usually would result from 
heavy pressure from outside the organization > 

The preceding three chapters set out those factors which help 
to explain the vaiying iii5)act of Title V— and, more generally, the 
federal presence — on the different SEA's. This evidence supports the 
working hypothesis. The Massachusetts SEA had just undergone a legis- 
lature-ordered reorganization when Title V first became available in 
1965. But this was not followed by strong pressure for continued SEA 
improvement. Little significant change took place in the programs of 
the agency; in the bureaucratic procedures for hiring staff; in the 
"religion of localism" with its eiq^hasis on an insignificant role for 
the SEA; or in top leadership (until a new commissioner joined the 
agency in 1969) • Consequently, organizational boxes were shifted but 
little else happened, perhaps until very recently. Since 1965, then, 
the SEA changed somewhat but continued in 1971 to be a second-class 
citizen xn Massachusetts ed?jication. 

Wien Title V reached New York, by contrast, the SEA was a 
stable, well financed, sophisticated organization and not under sig- 
nificant pressure to institute any major organizational changes. The 
New York SEA used Title V to make a series of marginal improvement i , 
with the agency changing slowly over the years. The advent of Title V 
certainly did not precipitate any "thorough overhaul" or reevaluation 
of its needs or direction. As to New York's declining influence with 
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the legislature, this seemed to be highly related to a fiscal crisis 
in New York state government, to a growing disillusionment with the 
requests of educators, and to the demise of a reportedly once-nwno- 
lithic and respected school lobby at the state level. These forces 
took their toll on the New York SEA despite the high competence of 
its professional staff. 

In South Carolina- -the state that changed the most— the con- 
vergence of several forces were crucial. Probably most important, ex- 
tensive and sustained pressure for departmental change built xxp out- 
side the agency. This pressure combined with a new team of change- 
oriented officials, and the absence of bureaucratic and political 
roadblocks to implementation provided the ideal milieu for unrestricted 
resources to be of help. Under these circumstances. Title V played 
an important role in facilitating those changes the SEA wanted to in- 
stitute. To be sure, the importance of the timing of Title V cannot 
be overemphasized. Had Title V come five years earlier, for instance, 
the program )>robably would have had only marginal impact; the agency 
had not yet -eached the point where substantial change was demanded or 
possible. S<», then, only South Carolina among the three SEA's studied 
in-depth was under sustained pressure to change rapidly; and only it 
did so. 

The extent of Title V's success, therefore, depended mainly on 
local, as contrasted with federal, factors. And these factors— eco- 
nomic changes, state fiscal px^oblems, political shifts, a breakdown in 
traditions— were beyond significant manipulation by the federal gov- 
ernment. More than that, even if the condicions were "right'' for 
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strengthe ling a SEA's management and professional competence, this was 
far from i guarantee of a new or sustained position of influence with 
the legislature. This suggests that federally-initiated reform is ex- 
tremely omplicated and difficult to accomplish* It .depends on a wide 
variety of local circumstances which can change in an unpredictable 
fashion. Pouring free money into this political and bureaucratic mix 
will likely result in more of the same, unless the money is the only 
missing i igredient— probably not che typical situation, ^toney is just 
not the k 3y to reform that some would like to believe. 

This discussion goes a bit further than the earlier conventional 
wisdom explanations. Two caveats need emphasis, however. The fit be- 
tween the theory and my data is not perfect. Some projects, for ex- 
ample, were not simple responses to short-term problems. Also, I would 
not contend that providing strong leaders with unrestricted resources 
could not bring about significant change in a way inconsistent with 
the theojetical propositions (e.g., in the absence of external demands 
for change). However, based on my data, I suspect that Daniel Katz 
and Robei t L. Kahn are correct when they state: 

Thouf li organizations are always in some degree of flux and 
rareiy, if ever, attain a perfect state of equilibrium, major 
chanpes are the exception rather than the rule. . . . 

Our reading of organizational history. . .argues the primary 
role of external forces in major organizational change. 

In short, the theory suggests typical institutional tendencies rather 

than precise predictions for all organizations. 



These caveatjs^ notwithstanding, the theory does add an important 
missing dimension' to the discussion of the Title V outcomes. Major 
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constraint! having little to do with the conventional wisdom-but en- 
during attributes of organizations-have been overlooked in explaining 
the impact of Title V. 

It is paradoxical, but the underlying reason why Title V did 
not act as a stinmlus for institutional reform may have as much to do 
with the way complex organizations typically behave with free money 
as with questions of inadequate planning time, unimaginative SEA chiefs, 
and so forth. Or, to state this argument differently, suppose condi- 
tions in 1965 had been 'closer to an ideal situation: ample time for 
developing proposals, no other new programs to implement, competitive 
SEA salaries, and no central office clearance of staff. I suggest that 
the chief focus even under these conditions might still have been on 
greasing squeaky wheels through marginal adaptations of existing 
operations. And in the long run, major SEA change probably would 
have been dependent upon pressure for improvement from outside the 
organization. 

III. Implit ations 

This discussion suggests that a major problem in 1965 was the 
way the reformers thought about organizations and how they change. 
As discussed earlier, they seemed to think that Title V decisions 
would grow out of a "rational" process and, in turn, SEA»s would 
change in a flexible manner. Or, stated differently, the reformers 

seemed to assume that SEA's would act the way one-expects a rational 

t 

individual to act (i.e., by proceeding sequentially from general goals 
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to the exploration of alternatives » to the choice of specific activi- 
ties,)* 

This assumption typically underlies efforts to explain as well 
as predicc organizational action* After a comprehensive analysis of 
the issue in the literature on foreign affairs, Graham T. Allison 
concluded: 

Each [analyst] assumes that what must be explained is an 
[government] action, i.e., behavior that reflects purpose or 
intention. Each assumes that the actor is a national govern- 
ment. Each assumes that the action is chosen as a calculated 
solution to a strategic problem. For each, explanation con- 
sists of showing what goal the government was pursuing when 
it acted and the action was a reasonable choice ; given the 
nation's objectives.... 

...to explain an occurrence in foreign policy simply means to 
show how the government could have chosen that action. 49 

In other words, Allison concluded that analysts assume ''governmental 

behavior can be most satisfactorily understood by analogy with the 

purposive acts of individuals.**^^ 

ir education, the Campbell Report on Title V followed the same 

traditioTi, by first examining what states did with the money, and then 

trying to find rational explanations for their actions: 

Why SDE's of different size would define * strengthening leader- 
ship resources* in different ways is hard to explain . It may 
be that smaller SDE's arc highly conscious of tne fact that 
there are subject areas in which they do not provide consulta- 
tion and materials; thus, they are moving to meet a deficiency. 
This hypothesis is strongly supported by our case studies. 
Large*/ SDE*s may feel that their service programs are adequate, 
and that other kinds of leadership activities are needed. 51 
(Emphasis added.) 



♦Whether individuals actually do behave in this fashion is a separate 
question which is not exploredTn this study. 
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The puzzle facing the Campbell Report authors was the different 
patterns of Title V expenditures in states of different size. To ex- 
plain this situation, they seemed to put themselves in the place of 
the organizations and ask the natural question: how would we have 
proceeded? If one assumes that SEA's made decisions the same way that 
a purposive individual would decide (i.e., by proceeding sequentially 
from general agency goals to specific projects), then an explanation 
for a particular pattern of expenditures is found by reversing the se- 
quence. Thit is to say, given certain projects, one tries to define 
the organiz itional goal and then show that the specific projects repre- 
sent calcuUted choices flowing from this goal. According to the Camp- 
bell Report, the "reason" why the different SEA's spent Title V differ- 
ently, therefore, seems to be found in the differing definitions of 
the goal— "strengthening leadership resources". 

But this created a problem. As the Campbell Report notes, it 

was "hard to explain" why differen?: SEA's defined the goal of "leader-"-. 

I 

ship" differently. Perhaps the reason it was hard to explain ist the,/ 
misfounded assumption that SEA's made their Title V decisions by en- 
gaging in goal -directed behavior (starting with an internally agreed- 
upon definition of the goal of leadership) . My investigation suggests 
that Title V decisions were mostly the result of competition among dif- 
ferent units for the support of specific activities, or the result of 
pre-existing priorities, with the definition of "strengthening leader- 
ship resources" emerging only after the decisions were made. In effect, 
the goal of Title V was "discovered" at the end of the decision process 
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by ussiKi inj< )?,eneral purposes to the discrete Title V projects and 
thori labeling the aggregation • -".strengthening leadership resources*'* 
This suggests that to explain "why" different agencies spent the money 
differently does not require a search for gen.«5ral, agreed-upon goals, 
but rather an analysis of the internal workings of the SEA, with a 
focus on different SEA units^ standard operating procedures, traditions, 
short-term problems, and the priorities of those individuals with ac- 
cess to the decision-making arena. From this point of view, the Camp- 
bell Report authors thought about the problem in the wrong way and 
looked in the wrong place for answers* 

Finally, the argument that we conceptualize organizational action 
the way ve think about purposive individual behavior^is not limited to 
the Title V reformers, foreign affairs analysts, of the Campbell Report 
authors* Writing in 1971 about the problem of changing schools, Seymour 
B* Saranson stated: 

Good idaas and missionary zeal are sometimes enough to change 
the thinking and actions of individuals; they are rarely, if 
ever effective in changing complicated organizations (like the 
schocl) with traditions, dynamics, and goals of their own* To 
change complicated settings requires, initially at least, a way 
of tl inking not the same as the way wo think about changing 
indi>iduals**«* 

Ir short, the problem has resided not only 'out there* in 
the schools, but in the ways in which we have been accustomed 
to thinking about what it was that needed to be changed**** 
In situations of failure or crisis it is much easier to project 
blame outward than it is to implicate our way of thinking and 
their consequences for our actions .52 

Policy-makers and analysts alike, then, seem to base their expectations 

about organizational change on the assumption that organizations behave 

the way we expect goal-directed individuals to behave. This failure to 
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distinguish between the individual and the organization as units of 
analysis may be a major barrier to an understanding of organizational 
change. In fact, my study suggests that the assunption of purposive 
organizatioi al behavior is wrong, and leads to unrealistic expectations 
and confused analyses. 

All of this has implications for the way we think about how or- 
ganizations uork, and what we think they should accomplish. It implies 
that thinkiig about organizational change the way we think about indi- 
viduals is bound to be ineffective. Instead, reform efforts must deal 
explicitly with the enduring attributes of organizations: traditions, 
norms, and standard operating procedures; subunits with conflicting 
goals and expansionary tendencies; a preoccupation with short-term 
pressing problems; search procedures that accept solutions that are 
"good enough'' rather than optimal; and activities that outlive their 
usefulness. These cbn5)lexities are overlooked if we conceptualize or- 
ganizational behavior as analagous to the acts of purposive individuals. 

This, in turn, seems to lead toward low expectations for quick 
reform. AftJr all, the theory suggests that organizations usually 
move slowly. But this does not necessarily have to be so. Organiza- 
tions do change and they might be improved if their workings were 
better understood. 

In the meantime, however, if my working hypotheses do, in fact, 
help to predict organizational behavior, then one should recognize the 
incoapleteness of explanations of Title V problems which simply assign 
blame to historical circumstances, or particular organizations or of- 
ficials. This does not mean that USOE, SEA*s or their officials are 
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free fron. responsibility for their actions, but rather, that the causes 
of probleas with Title V reform involve more than individual culpability. 

This discussion seems particularly relevant today, in view of 
growing s»ipport for various programs of unrestricted federal assistance, 
such as revenue sharing and general aid to the schools* Behind this 
approach lies the notion that public institutions are not "working" 
because of problems created by rigid categorical programs, the absence 
of local flexibility to maneuver, and "strangulation by Federal red 
tape." Ihe hope for reform rests on the sajne basic assumption as 
Title V: ini^^ itutions provided the freedom to plan for their needs, 
will develop rational and flexible strategies for institutional re- 
form.* This assumption is clearly illustrated in President Nixon Vs 
message to the Congress on Education Revenue Sharing: 

D\t time, energy and imagination needed to bring educational 
reform is frequently drained off into what is essentially non- 
productive effort to qualify for Government grants. Yet, at 
the 5wne time, rigid qualifications for grants frequently 
stifle creative initiative.... 

E(ucational planning is made difficult because of the frag- 
mentation of grants... [and] the present fragmented procedures 
virti ally eliminate any possibility of preparing a comprehen- 
sive coordinated program. . . . 

Education Revenue Sharing would revitalize the relationship 
between the Federal Government and State and local governments. 
It would stimulate creativity and new initiatives at State and 
local levels.. •• 

Under this proposal for Education Revenue Sharing, States 
and local schools districts would be given far greater flexi- 
bility than is presently the case in deciding how funds should 
be spent.... This would enhance flexibility in the application 
of funds for education, and permit the States to make substan- 
tial adjustment in their education plans as their educational 
needs require. 54 



*0f course ♦ current proposals for general assistance, as with Title V 
in 1965, are multi-purpose. Other purposes Include simple fiscal re- 
lief, providing additional services, sharing in rising costs, and 
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Not only is the basic assumption the same as with Title V, but 
the outcome may well be similar. If my working hypotheses fit the use 
of Title V b/ SEA's, then they may similarly apply to the way state 
bureaucracies would use free money provided through revenue sharing, 
or how school systems would use general aid. In both cases, I would 
expect the new money to be used to grease squeaky wheels • or to sxipport 
pre-existing priorities, and to be distributed usually on the basis 
of intra-organizational competition, not planning. I would expect 
that, once begun, the flow of new funds would be used to continue the 
projects first estai-lished, with basic organizational change resulting 
from extra-organizational pressure, not the free money. Hence, just 
as the hopes of the Title V reformers wercs somewhat dashed by the 
realities of organizational behavior, so too may be the hopes of the 
current exponents of institutional reform throu^ general assistance. 
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CHAPTER VII 
NOTES ON ALTERNATIVE COURSES OF ACTION 

Ti\t preceding six chapters described Title V's implementation 
in several states and examined the nature of federal -state relations 
in the program's administration. One question remains: what might 
the federal government do to strengthen SEA's further? To help answer 
that question, this chapter explores the consequences of adopting 
various courses of action. 

I begin by dealing with the conventional options available to 
the fex^jval government. The first section explores the two major ways 
to provide SEA's with financial assistance: general aid and categori- 
cal aid. I also examine grant consolidation as another device to 
change the delivery of federal resources to SEA's. The second section 
discusses the use of federal regulations as a means to encourage the 
states to follow federal priorities, and the third section examines 
altemat .ve ways to provide technical assistance to SEA's. 

I also focus on more controversial approaches for dealing with 
the stat-is. Challenging the assumption that all the states should be 
treated basically alike, the fourth section discusses ways to treat 
the states in a differential fashion: bypassing some states in the 
administration of federal programs, providing concentrated technical 
assistance in some SEA*s and not in others, and utilizing incentives. 
The fifth section explores several devices to make education bureau- 
cracies more accountable to governmental leaders, to the clients of 
federal programs (e.g., the poor), and to the public in general. 
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The : ixth secvion focuses on SEA planning since the proposed 
federal budget for fiscal year 1973 contains $10 million to initiate 
SEA comprehensive educational planning. I explore the comprehensive 
approach ano suggest as an alternative what I have called "policy 
analysis.*' 'fhe final section briefly summarizes my ovm judgments about 
the best alternatives to meet the most often-discussed federal objec- 
tives for stajengthening the states. 

Before looking at the alternatives, it is important to mention 
two argumenis which challenge the idea of any direct focus on SEA's. . 
The first argtjment suggests the abandonment of any further plans to 
strengthen the role of the states in education. While many believe 
that stronger state leadership is an important step to educational im- 
provement, (»thcrs simply view it as a threat to localism and diversity. 
For example a dissenting opinion in the 1972 final report of The 
President's Commission on School Finance contended that "a massive 
buildup of State activity in education may be a serious threat to the 
autonomy of the local school board.... ''^ Curiously, this dissenting 
opinion was written by a former member of the Advisory Council on 
State Departments of Education— the group which oversaw the federal 
investment in SEA's between 1965 and 1970. 

The .second argument suggests that even if one agrees that the 
states ought to be strengthened, it is far from clear that concentrating 
exclusively on SEA's is the "best" way to accomplish this goal. Even 
though this was the basic assumption behind the Title V legislation, 
other units of state government could be assisted instead. For exa^>le, 
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federal f mds could be directed to state legislatures, perhaps to hire 
professional staff for their education committees, or funds could be 
channeled to governors rather than to chief state school officers who 
are, in mmy cases, politically independents* Merely mentioning thes-? 
arguments suggests their value and the need for careful exploration « 
This task will left to otherJ, however, since the main concern of 
this study is SEA's. 

The picture painted in this chapter i<:f not Pollyannish^ One 
reason for this has to do with organizations, and how they tuke de- 
cisions and change « I have pointed to various enduring attributes of 
organizations inhibiting rapid reform, and have documented their ex- 
istence* Organizations do change* But for the most part, they change 
slowly, rhey singly are not the flexible instruments tlia* some people 
seem to assume* * 

A second reason is due to differing views of how SEA*s ought to 
change. The abstract goal '^SEA strengthening" means different things 
to different people. For some, it means better instructional services. 
For otheis, it means enhanced planning capacity. For still others, it 
simply mians more resources to meet problems as thry come along. For 
most indrviduals interested in strengthening SEA*s, these objectives 
are all desirable, with conflict arising only over the assignment of 
priorities.^ 



*Chief state school officers are appointed by the govemoY In only 
four states. They are appointed by a state board of education in 
twenty-six states and are elected by popular vote in twenty stites. 



Similarly, there are conflicting views about the appropriate 

federal role in dealing with the states. Some think that the federal 

government ought to establish prl.jities and aggressively implement 
4 

them. Others assume that the states are primarily responsible for 
education and by and large should be free from federal priorities.^ 
These conflicting views are reflected politically in the uxibiguous 
laws Congre-.s writes, in the willingness of Congress to intervene 
in the administrative process, and in US02's limited influence with 
the states.^ The result is that no change is conceived or implemented 
in a uniform way. 

It makes sense, then, to explore various alternatives for 
federal action in light of these problems. This entail* questioning 
assumptions, highlighting choices, specifying trade-offs, and exposing 
political and organizational problems. This approach reflects my be- 
lief that i)itelligent decisions about the implementation of particular 
alternatives cannot be made without understanding their probable con- 
sequences. And in the case of changing complex organizations in a com- 
plicated political environment, simple relationships do not exist. 

I. Financial Assistance to SEA's 

There are essentially two ways to prov: ubstantial federal 
assistance to all SEA's: general aid and categorical aid. The former 
is defined as unrestricted money, allowing SEA's maximum flexibility 
in meeting their own priorities. The latter is defined as earmarked 
money made available to SEA's to promote particular federal priorities.* 

*0f course, many pieces of legislation cannot easily be classified as 
general or categorical; they contain elements of both. For the sake 
of clarity, I focus on the "pure" approaches and the basic difforoncef 
l^^^ween them. 
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Since grant consolidation is often mentioned as another way to provide 
sea's with greater flexibility in allocating resources, this approach 
also is examined in this section. 

G- meral aid : The most straightforward way to increase the 
level of general assistance to SEA's would be to expand Title V, since 
the program provides aid with virtually no strings attached. Based on 
this stuJy of Title V in nine states, I would expect approximately the 
following result from such an expansion. The additional resources 
would be used mainly to meet short-term pressing problems, or pre- 
existing priorities, by expanding ongoing activities, A small part 
of the new funds, however, might well be used as a contingency fund 
to meet ninor crises as they developed during the year (e.g., payment 
of rent, or employment of a short-term consultant).* After the ini- 
tial decisions, the new money would mostly support the continued 
operation of those activities first established. Hence, the flexi- 
bility p-rovided by the new resources would not last much beyond the 
first yeir, unless appropriation levels continued to rise. 

Tie impact of these Title V-supported activities would vary 
from state to state. Dramatic SEA change usually would be dependent 
upon ext ca-organizational pressures which are largely beyond federal 
control (e.g., demands resulting from changing state politics, or from 



♦Experience with Title V could result in one change, however. SEA's 
might be somewhat more reluctant to use Title V to hire permanent 
staff since the money becomes frozen from year to year. Sixty-nine 
percent of Title V in 1970 supported staff salaries. ^ Contracts, 
consultants and other short-term projects might receive more at- 
tention. 
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a breakdown in state traditions). The example of South Carolina in 

Chapter V, vhere broad SEA change was more a product of a changing 

political eavironment than Title V dollars, illustrates this point. 

More typica lly, additional Title V resources would simply raise the 

level of SE\ general operational support. Chapters III and IV on 

Massachusetts and New York exemplify this conclusion. 

Two points need emphasis, however. First, I am not suggesting 

that major :hange through general aid is impossible in the absence 

of external pressure. It probably can take place in the long run 

under certain conditions, as described by Graham T. Allison: 

Existing organizational orientations and routines are not 
impervi )us to directed change. Careful targeting of major 
factors that support routines — such as personnel, rewards, 
informa^.ion, and budgets— can effect major change over time. 
But the tenns and conditions of most political leadership 
jobs — s lort tenure and responsiveness to hot issues--make 
effective, directed change uncommon.^ 

In this sense* j.-neral aid can provide an exceptional leader with some 
long-run flexibility. 

It a. so should be enq)hasized that there is nothing inherently 
wrong with iising general aid (Title V) initially to increase staff 
levels to meet short-term problems and then to continue to subsidize 
these additional activitieis, By doing so, SEA top management can meet 
the needs of key individuals in the organization Ce,g,, a bureau chief 
who argues that he needs more staff), and of important groups in so- 
ciety (e,g,, schoolmen who desire more service, or legislators who 
want particular action) , Throu^ this process of responding to in- 
ternal and external demands, the SEA is better able to meet articulated 
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needs, to keep the organization afloat, and to niaintain its legitimacy 
in the eves of its constituencies. These are not trivial matters, 
particul irly for those on the state firing line. 

However, general aid typically would not fulfill several federal 
objectives often associated with this approach. First, the expansion 
o f Title V would not promote a rethinking of priorities, a thorough 
overhaul of programs, or basic institutional change. An explanation 
for this I have argued, must take into account the limits created by 
particular enduring attributes of organizations: organizational cul- 
ture (a >iistory, traditions, norms, and standard operating procedures); 
subunits with conflicting goals and expansionist tendencies; competi- 
tion for funds; an orientation toward internal and external crises; 
search for solutions that are "good enough" rather than optimal; and 
the continuation of projects once established. Normally, the realities 
of organizational life would lead to a pattern of "more of the same." 

A second objective asi;ociated with Title V is enhanced SEA lead- 
ership, if by that is meant the development of political influence 
with the legislature,* as contrasted with better management or ser- 
vices, then it is questionable whether this objective would be met in 
most states. It seems based on a misconception of the way organiza- 
tions grow in power. I would argue that each SEA operates within po- 
litical, bureaucratic and cultural constraints which reflect underlying 
forces within a state and set limits on SEA influence.^ If a shift in 



♦Various definitions of strengthening (and leadership) were set forth 
in Chapter I, pages 13 to 15 , 
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these forces happens to favor a stronger political role for SEA's, 
then additional money could be extremely useful. But more money and 
more staff by themselves probably would not significantly alter the 
balance of power within a state. 

Two qualifications bear mention. First, one can imagine the 
existence o'- considerable slack between the influence exerted by a 
SEA and what the existing political forces would allow. Even in the 
absence of pressure to narrow that gap, a combination of aggressive 
SEA leaders)\ip and unrestricted resources could result in significantly 
enhanced po itical influence for a SEA. Second, ^my statement about 
the independent impact of money may only be accurate within certain 
limits. If, for example, the budget of a SEA were quadrupled in size 
and the salaries of its employees doubled, then this massive infusion 
of money by itself, in the absence of external forces, could possibly 
alter the agency's political influence simply because of its new 
visibility. 

It i« noteworthy that the states in my sample did not seem to 
fit either ( f these qualifications and, to the extent that they por- 
tray realit) , I suspect that the SfiA's involved represent exceptions 
to the general rule. To rtfpettt from Daniel Katz and Robert L. Kahn: 
"Our reading of organizational history. . .argues the primary role of 
external forces in major organizational change. "^^ 

A third often -mentioned objective of general assistance (i.e., 
revenue sharing) is to return "power to the people" by aiding those 
governments (state and local) closest to grtss-roots problems. This 
objective seems to assume that "the people" have greater control over 
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those un*.ts of government proximate to them, rather than in Washington. 
It also ;eems to assume that "the people" are relatively homogeneous 
in their ability to influence political and organizational decision- 
making. But who are "the people" — state bureaucrats, interest groups, 
the poor** While this investigation of Title V is not broad enough to 
evaluate fully the assumptions behind this objective, my data do 
suggest chat they may well be wrong. 

S:A Title V decisions were not based on a comprehensive assess- 
ment of :he educational needs of "the people" in general. Rather, de- 
cisions were made largely in response to the expressed needs of SEA 
staff advocating certain positions, or in response to particular pres- 
sures on the agency. Stated differently, needs were not defined in 
the abstract, but by individuals and groups with access to the de- 
cision-makers. If additional money were made available, these indi- 
viduals and groups would probably express demands for their share of 
the new funds. (Few groups seem to believe that they have enough money 
to do thsir jobs properly.) But there is little reason to believe 
that general aid would enable those people who were previously unable 
to advocite their needs to do so, unless there was a massive infusion 
of money. In this sense, "power to the people" probably would turn 
out to b> power to the people who already have power.* This lesson, 
of course, is not lost on those seeking governmental help; they usually 

*Once more one can conceive of exceptions. For example, if reformers 
assumed power as the new money became available, then they might be 
able to direct part of the funds to groups usually unable to argue 
their needs successfully. 
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deal with the level of government providing access and support. Civil 
rights leaders and urban mayors, for instance, typically have made 
their pi Igr mages to Washington, not to their state capitols. 

Asidi' from the substantive merits of Title V in meeting certain 
objectives ;»nd not others, there also could be an important political 
reason for considering the program's expansion. Title V can be used 
by SEA'S, subject to virtually no federal accountability, for the sup- 
port of activities which their often tight-fisted legislatures refuse 
to fund. TJds e^lains in part why the chief state school officers 
have been pi^rticularly anxious to expand the program- -their only source 
of discreticaary resources. This interest of the chiefs was made 
clear in a 1971 memorandum from U. S. Commissioner of Education Sidney 
P. Marland, Jr. to HEW's Deputy Assistant Secretary for Budget. Ap- 
pealing the 4EW decision to reject his request to increase Title V 
funding by $10 million in fiscal year 1973, Marland justified the 
expansion: 

The 0\ief State School Officers have established the ad- 
dition of funds to Title V-A* as their highest Federal legis- 
lative priority. It is essential that this deeply felt need 
of the State educational leaders be met. 12 

Since the chief state school officers are a moderately powerful oduca- 
tional constituency, an expansion of Title V might serve the political 
purpose of gaining needed support if new federal initiatives were con- 
templated in education. As discussed in Chapter I, winning support 

*In 1970, two new parts were added to the Title V legislation. At 
that tijue, the original Title V program became Title V-A. 
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from the chiefs for the entire 1965 ESEA package was one of the 
original purposes of Title V, 

Expanding Title V, then, could have some political advantages 
as well IS raising the level of general operational support of SEA's, 
On the other hand, expanding Title V would not usually promote insti- 
tutional reform or lead to significant changes in SEA leadership. 
Indeed, r.he flexibility of general aid turns out to be short-lived, 
with projects continued once they are established. While organiza- 
tions do change over time, major progress is usually associated with 
extra-or janizational pressure, not free money. And these pressures 
(e.g., caanges in state politics) are usually beyond significant 
manipulai:ion by the federal government. 

G cant consolidation : In addition to general aid, consolidation 
of various categorical ?.id programs for SEA^s has been suggested as 
another my to provide SEA's with greater flexibility. Instead of 
each SEA receiving separate funding for the administration of Titles 
I, II, aid III of ESEA, for example, USOE could give each SEA a single 
block grmt to meet its responsibilities. Such consolidation, it is 
argued, v^ould reduce red tape and unnecessary duplication, would lead 
to significantly improved planning, coordination and management, and 

would provide more creative and flexible organizational responses to 

13 

state and local problems. 

While reduction in paperwork is a laudable objective in itself, 
I suspect that consolidating categorical programs, at least in the 
short run, would not typically promote any significant SEA change or 
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result in nuw organizational flexibility. The basic reason is the 
same as that given for the absence of flexibility with general aid: 
once the in:.tial allocation decisions are made, the resulting projects 
tend to continue to absorb the funds from year to year. 

In the case of categorical aid to SEA's, the initial decisions 
are made by federal legislation and the resources are used mainly to 
pay the salaries of employees in different SEA subunits. In order for 
consolidation to result in sig-nificant change, .either staff would have 
to be fired and new staff hired, or existing staff shifted around and 
given new responsibility. The former course is considered anathema 
by SEA'S, and the latter would be strongly resisted. After all, each 
subunit would have a stake in maintaining its share of federal resources 
to meet its priorities whether or not federal funds were consolidated. 
Furthermore, consolidation would not provide these subunits with power- 
ful new incentives to plan better or to coordinate their activities 
with other subunits of the SEA. While it would not be impossible for 
SEA top manajement to reallocate consolidated federal funds, the or- 
ganizational costs would typically provide a strong disincentive. 

One illustration from Title V's history exemplifies what might 
be the short run response of SEA's to new flexibility as a result of 
grant consolidation. In 1968, the $5.5 million budget for Title III 
of NDEA (which supported SEA subject matter specialists) was merged 
with the budget of Title V of ESEA,* in part to provide greater 



♦Title X of NDEA was also merged into Title V, but for the purposes 
of this argument I will consider only Title III. 
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flexibility in meeting SEA priorities. The new money in the Title V 

budget, like Title V itself , could have been used to meet virtually 
14 

any SEA tieed. 

Ii: the new flexibility were exploited, one would not expect 
the new iioney to continue to support subject matter specialists over 
the years. But as far as one can tell from USOE*s nationwide data, 
roughly ninety percent of the new money in the Title V account was 
useu to support "services for improvement of instruction" (basically 
subject matter specialists),^^ Before the merger, twenty-three per- 
cent of Che total Title V expenditures in 1967 supported activities 

in this category. After the merger, the figure jumped to thirty-four 
17 

percent in 1968. Most important, two years later, in 1970, after 

time foi SEA'S to rethink thf»ir priorities, support for "instructional 

18 

services ' continued to account for thirty-four percent of Title V 
expenditures.* In other words, the consolidation of Title III into 
Title V seemed to result mainly in a bookkeeping change. Title III 
subject natter specialists were switched to the Title V account. 

la the long run^ however, grant consolidation could lead to 
some SEA priority changes, particularly in those federal programs 
challenging state and local priorities, and not having established 



♦It is worth pointing out that at least two states (Colorado and 
Massachusetts) no longer provide subject matter assistance to schools. 
Instead, these SEA's use their instructional staff for "general'* 
assistance. Had Title III not been merged with Title V, this change 
would have been limited to those staffers paid through the flexible 
Title V resources. The flexibility resulting from the merger, then, 
has made some differences in these states » but they are exceptions 
to the general pattern. 
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political constituencies. The scenario might go like this. Job 
vacancies over time could free funds previously conmitted to a pro- 
gram's adm:nistration. These vacancies would reduce the number of 
internal aiivocates for the continuation of the program. In the ab- 
sence of a vocal external constituency, it would be easy to reallocate 
the uncommitted funds to higher SEA priorities. Title I of ESEA (aid 

to the disadvantaged) is probably a good example of such a low prior- 

19 

ity program in some states. In these cases, of course, federal of- 
ficials would need to evaluate their support for such shifts in em- 
phasis and their options for dealing with them. 

Grant consolidation, then, might make sense if justified on 
the basis (f an expected reduction in red tape and duplicative paper- 
work. But if grant consolidation is adopted because of expected or- 
ganizational flexibility, its proponents are likely to be disappointed. 
Consolidation iisually would not result in significantly enhanced man- 
agement caj^ability, planning, or in a shift in internal resource allo- 
cations with the possible exception of the gradual reduction of support 
for those federal!/ initiated activities considered particularly low 
priorities by the SEA.* 

Categorical aid to SEA^s ; At the othyr end of the spectrum 
from general .^sistance is so-called categorical aid. That is, the 



*There also are other problems in consolidating grants. As Joel S. 
Berko and Michael W. Kirst point out: ••...since each federal cate- 
gory is some congressman's footnote in history and some OE bureau- 
crat's base of expertise, fragmentation is extremely difficult to 
overcome. ••ZO 
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Congress authorizes funds for named categories of activity. Title III 
of NDEA .supported SEA subject matter specialists in "critical" areas 
of instruction, for example, and Title X of NDEA was designed to im- 
prove the statistical operations of SEA's. 

The objections to this time-worn approach are many and familiar, 
but several are worth repeating* First, categorical aid is usually 
accompanied by reports » regulations and red tape. And to make things 
worse, categorical programs often overlap, supporting the same acti* 
vities a] d requiring the same information* Duplicative paperwork and 
programs ought to be reduced, as noted earlier, not because the re- 
sult would be significantly greater organizational flexibility, but 
because thijy frequently serve no useful purpose. A second and more 
fundamental objection is that once established^ .categorical aid pro- 
grams develop a constituency and produce evidence to justify their 

continuation. The result is that forces are generated that tend to 

21 

perpetuate programs without regard to their continued ^ ^'^^fuiness. 
As discussed earlier. Title V projects also exhibited this charac- 
teristic. 

Firlly, implicit in the categorical aid approach is the view 

that federal officials should decide how SEA^s should change. Not 

surprisingly, many people disagree with this imposition of federal 

priorities. As one SEA official wrote in 1972: 

The role of the Federal GovemMeiit, then, is not one of 
setting national priorities and dictating programs for 
states and local school districts, but r«ther one of fa- 
cilitating those programs that states and local school dis- 
tricts determine to be q)propriate.22 
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On the other liand, categorical aid does have several advantages 

over general aid. First, it can to some degree stimulate the states 

to move in prescribed directions. While Title V for the most part did 

not promote new SEA roles, new kinds of staff, or the development of 

long-range projects, categorical aid could provide such a stimulus 

through thf incentive of earmarked money. In fiscal year 1970, for 

example, euch SEA received $96,030 from USOE for SEA planning. As a 

23 

result, practically all the SEA's established planning offices, 

something most of them had not done with Title V resources despite 

24 

years of gentle persuasion by USOE. 

Catt'gorical aid to some degree can also stimulate the creation 
of new constituencies for SEA's and in that sense result in "power to 
the people " For example. Title I of ESEA focused national attention 
on disadvantaged children. Prior to ESEA's passage, only a handful of 
projects specifically designed for these children were in operation 

25 

and only three states had passed legislation geared to their neeAs. 
As a result, of Title I, SEA's currently seem to be a bit more respon- 
sive to disadvantaged children and their parents, than they were in 

2t 

the past, If one defines ••the people** as the disadvantaged, then 
categorical aid (not general aid) resulted in some ''power to the 
people.** 

There are limits, however, on how far and fast the federal gov- 
ernment can promote change in the states through the categorical aid 
approach. For one thing, SEA*s could refuse to accept federal dollars 
if the requirements were too severe. Martha Derthick describes how 
this fact is translated into congressional action: 
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Congress has generally perfonaed the function of finding the 
temjs on which grant programs may win the widest possible ac- 
cept mce while safeguarding certain baiic federal interests. 
That Congress is hi^ly sensitive to state and local interests 
raean$ that the terms it settles on are in important respects 
highly permissive ones^ Congressmen see to it that, for state 
governments, the ratio of benefit to cost in grrnt programs 
is high enough to be attractive. 27 

For anotaer^ the categorical aid approach probably would not be any 

more successful in promoting basic institutional change or in enhancing 

SEA leadership (i.e., influence with the state legislature) than the 

general lid approach. As noted earlier, those factors (e.g., changes 

in state politics) leaning basic reform and SEA leadership are usu- 

28 

ally beyond significant manipulation by the federal government. 

Aside from these limits on categorical aid, organizational 
factors :an create what might be called an implementation gap, that is, 
a gap between what is expected a"-i what actually happens in the states. 
This implementation gap varies from program to program, depending 
largely upon the differences between established procedures in SEA's 
and the proposed new procedures. For example, if a program was de- 
signed t3 add a new variety of subject matter specialists (e.g.^ en- 
vironmental educators) to the rosters of SEA's, then a categorical 
program noxxld be a i::seful device. The new specialists would be hired 
and integrated into the existing SEA procedures for providing services 
to schools. The implementation gap would be small. 

But if the objective were to stimulate SEA's to change their 
planning procedures, the gap would be much greater, with the establish- 
ment of a planning office only a first small step. What can happen in 
such cases is that the categorical assistance establishes an organixatiorial 
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"add on", that is, an organizational unit is added on top of the SEA 

without afrecting the agency's existing operation and procedures. 

As noted in Chapters III and IV on Massachusetts and New York, this 

phenomenon also occurred in the implementation of Title V. 

A second cause of the implementation gap is political. If a 

federal priority is clear (e.g., the addition of SEA history special- 

ists) and if a SEA agrees with it, then the program would be imple- 

raented, subject to the organizational difficulties discussed above. 

But clarity of purpose is not a hallmark of most federal laws. Rather, 

they comiaorly contain ambiguous goals, vague phrases, and conflicting 

priorities, " 'lliese features are often necessary to build a coalition 

of support for a particular piece of legislation. Diverse interests 

join forces with each group hoping that its priorities will be met 

30 

during the implementation phase* What this means, of course, is that 

the normal Drganizatione" and managerial problems of implementing 

legislation are complicated further by the continuous political pro- 

cess of defining and redefining during implementation the legislation's 
31 

"real" inteat. And in education, if federal and state interpreta- 
tions of the law conflict, the states have the political muscle to 
dilute federal priorities either through political intervention in the 
federal administrative process or by ignoring federal priorities during 
implementation. For example, disagreeing with some federal priorities 

embodied in Title I of ESEA (aid to disadvantaged children), some states 

32 

have resisted their implementation. Also, as discussed in Chapter II, 
there has been substantial political intervention in the federal ad- 
ministration of Title V. 
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in sum, categorical aid creates burdensome red tape, tends to 
establish piX)graras that perpetuate themselves^ and does not promote 
institutional reform or SEA leadership. On the other hand, categori- 
cal aid can act as a stimulus for SEA change and can contribute to 
the forDiation of new SEA constituencies. But there are serious limits 
on the effects of such assistance. TTiese are caused by the need to 
••buy" SEA participation in federal programs, and the organizational 
and poli tical barriers to the implementation of federal priorities in 
education , 

( ancluding obfervations on financial arisistance : General aid 
and grart consolidation are designed to provide SEA's with flexibility 
in the allocation of resources. But as we have seen, flexibility in 
the funcing source does not necessarily lead to greater organizational 
flexibility in the recipients. Categorical aid is designed to promote 
federal priorities, but as we have seen these priorities can be di- 
luted during implementation if they interfere with existing SEA pro- 
cedures and priorities. Furthermore, both general aid and categorical 
aid freouently fall short f their expected outcomes for the same 
reasons: both generate forces that can lead to the continuing subsidy 
of activities that outlive their usefulness; both can lead to organ- 
izational "add ons" that do not affect SEA behavior; neither approach 
necessarily leads to significantly improved planning or coordination* 

This suggests that neither general aid nor categorical aid works 
the way their proponents say they work and, in fact, these seemingly 
different approaches turn out to be much more alike than some people 
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seem to think* This is not to say that they are interchangeable- 
general aid can provide an exceptional leader with some long-term 
flexibility, and a categorical program can act to some degree as a 
stimulus.* But it is to emphasize that switching from one approach 
to another probably would not result in dramatic change. Viewed in 
this light, the current federal penchant to make summary judgments 
among policies on the basis of whether they are "general" or "cate- 
gorical" se Jms somewhat myopic. Categorical aid is . somewhat better 
approach f o : some things, and general aid is somewhat better for others. 

In d*^ciding on appropriate federal action, rather than thinking 
about probl ims in terms of different types of aid, it would make more 
sense to adopt a pragmatic approach. That is, attention should be 
focused initially on the gap betv/een desired and existing activities, 
and only se :ondly on the way the money would be delivered. If the 
SEA'S were already doing something that federal officials wanted to 
help along, then it mi^t not be necessary to go through all the riga- 
marole of s etting up a narrow categorical aid program. This probably 
would be th i r«^e if the SEA's had the required technological know-how, 
if the desiired activities were part of SEA standard operating procedures, 
if the subunits responsible for the proposed activities had enough po- 
litical clout within the SEA's to control the funds, and if the proposed 
activities had a political constituency in the field. But if these 



*Also, categorical aid can play an important symbolic role by demon- 
strating the federal government's commitment to grapple with certain 
problems. 33 
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conditions did not obtain » then a categorical program would make more 
sense, a.. though there often would be serious organizational and po- 
litical »roblems during implementation."^ Of course, there is still 
another :onsideration which may take precedence in deciding which 
course of action is preferable: one^s view about which level of 
government should call the shots in strengthening the states. 

All in all, one probably should expect no more than gradual 
change orer time as a result of either general or categorical aid, 
with the difference in direction reflecting whether state or federal 
priorities are paramount. While dramatic SEA change is possible, it 
normally would result from external pressures on the agencies from 
basicall/ local forces (e.g., change in state politics). Hence^ addi- 
tional federal resources may be necessary to support rapid SEA change, 
but the money is not sufficient. 

II. Federal Reflations 

A second conventional approach for dealing with the states is 
through the i]iq[>osition of federal regulations. Designed to make the 
legislative intent of a statute explicit, regulations generally take 
the font of detailed requirements to be met during a federal program's 
implementation. 

The difficulties with this approach are legion: red tape, 
multiple and conflicting requirements, design problems, and questionable 
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*As we shall see later in the discussion of differential treatment, 
these decisions are further conplicated by the wide differences among 
the states. 
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impact on program implementation. Alice M. Rivlin has described the 

disillusior/nent of those reformers who had great hopes during the 

'60 's for tais method of federal intervention: 

I, for Dne, once thought that the effectiveness of a program... 
could be increased by tighter management from Washington. Some- 
thing was known about 'good practices,' or effective ways of 
reaching poor children; more could be learned and transmitted 
to the local level through federal guidelines and regulations 
and technical assistance. As knowledge accumulated, the guide- 
lines could be tightened up, and programs would become more 
effectj ve. 

This view now seems to me naive and unrealistic. The 
country is too big and too diverse, and social action is too 
complicated. 3^ 

I ajree with Rivlin 's overall assessment. Too much was expected 
from regulations. Nonetheless, they can foster gradual change, sub- 
ject to the same organizational and political limitations discussed 
in the earlier section on categorical aid. For example, in 1971 USOE 
promulgated regulations requiring parent advisory councils in the im- 
plementation of Title I of ESEA. These councils currently are being 
established across the country. While I do not mean to imply that the 
regulation? were self-executing or that the councils will necessarily 
accomplish what is intended, these councils would never have been set 
up had USOl not required them.^^ In short, regulations can be useful 
but limited devices for moving the states toward the adoption of 
federal priorities. 

Regulations can also take the form of management standards, 
with the receipt of additional federal resources contingent upon their 
implementation. This approach, recently under discussion in USOE, 
needs exploration. 
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Reflecting frustration with the pace of SEA change since ESEA's 

passage, a USOE internal document noted in 1972: 

Most state education agencies lack the management' capability 
to administer Federal funding programs in line with reasonable 
management standards. Despite significant gains in this 
respect, efforts since 1966 by ESEA's Title V and related ESE 
[elementary and secondary education] nrograms largely have not 
as yet -altered this basic condition,^^ 

"Tough*' ' standards were suggested for a variety of areas ranging from 

personnel management, to accounting, to program planning and evalua-- 
38 

tion. 

While the need for improved SEA management seems clear,* 

standards would probably create more problems than they wauld solve. 

On the pcsitive side, it would seem reasonable to require standard ways 

for collecting and reporting data on SEA operations (e.g., number of 

professional staff, or SEA administrative expenditures). This would 

be particularly useful in making accurate con|)arisons among the states, 

39 

somethinf. USOE currently is unable to do. Also, it would seem rea- 
sonable 10 develop standards in those few areas where conventional 
practice* are well developed and accepted (e.g., internal accounting 
or auditing procedures). But even here standards could create problems 
if they vere in conflict with existing state requirements. The result 
could be the creation of parallel "state'' and "federal" procedures 
within a single state agency. 

Probably in most management areas, standards would be a decided 
backward step for several reasons. First, the state of the art is 



*It is worth noting, however, that some SEA'i? probably are better 
managed than USOE. 
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sin5)ly too primitive in areas such as planning or evaluation to impose 
detailed standards. Instead, incentives are needed to explore differ- 
ent approa(hes to see what works and under what conditions. (Alterna- 
tive model! of planning are discussed more fully in a later section 
on SEA planning.) Second, it is difficult to conceive how standards 
covering srch things as the development and execution of SEA policy 
could come to grips with the complex organizational processes described 
throughout this study. How, for example, would one standardize the 
bargaining among different SEA subunits over conflicting goals? The 
likely result would be the ineffective imposition of ''rational'' pro- 
cedures on inadequately understood organizational processes. 

But there is still another fundamental obstacle which prevents 
the effective implementation of standards. Frequently, a problem which 
is thought to be susceptible to improvement through better management 
will turn out to be more a political problem than a managerial one. 
For instance, it may seem desirable to establish standards governing 
SEA monitoi ing of local Title I of ESEA projects. But major defici- 
encies in this area probably have more to do with the politics of 
state-loca] relations and the tradition of localism than with strictly 
managerial issues. In such dases, management standards are not needed, 
but rather, .politically astute SEA staffers (as many of them are) who can 
operate effectively within the existing constraints. Simply declaring 
a political problem to be a managerial one and treating it that way 
would not solve anything. 

Finally, besides these objections to management standards, there 
is also a fundamental question of values which lies at the heart of any 
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efforts j t standardization. To the extent that USOE was successful 
in inipos:,ng standards on SEA's--not an impossibility over a long 
period of time— the diversity among the SEA's and the values they 
serve could be greatly curtailed. In her study of federal-state re- 
lations in the implementation of welfare policy, Martha Derthick co- 
gently points out the choice involved: 

In order to facilitate the realization of federally prescribed 
ends, the federal government promoted the prof essionalizat ion 
of Slate and local personnel. To the extent it succeeded in 
this and in enhancing the role of professionalized administra- 
tors in state and local decision making, the range or values 
exprc ssed through governmental action in the society as a 
whol« diminished; insofar as actions approached the norms 
stipi lated by professional values, pluralism was sacrificed. 

If pluralism is an important value, as many argue, and if one of the 
virtues of the federal system is that it indeed fosters pluralism, 
then the effects of its reduction should be considered before wholesale 
efforts are made to standardize the states. 

Ill summary, regulations tied to categorical programs may be an 
important, step to prod the states to follow particular federal priori- 
ties. But their implementation can be seriously diluted by political 
and orgaidzational problems. A basic question is whether regulations 
are worth their costs in red tape, duplication, and the imposition of 
federal values on the states. In the case of management standards, 
such regulation probably makes sense in those few areas where procedures 
are well developed and seem to work. But even here potential benefits 
need to be weighed against the possible costs of having SEA*s meet 
conflicting federal and state requirements. In most management areas, 
standards would probably be a mistake. Besides possibly stifling 
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innovation, management standards do not usually come to grips with 
the underlying. organizational and political complexities of adminis- 
tering federally- initiated education programs, 

IIK Technical Assistance 

The provision of technical assistance is the third conventional 
approach used by USOE in dealing with the states. This assistance 
essentially takes two forms. First, continuing efforts are made to 
help SEA*s review and understand their responsibilities in the admin- 
istration o»- federal programs. USOE holds conferences and workshops, 
and develop J written materials to explain federal application forms, 
regulations, report requirements, and pending and existing legislation. 
Since const;mtly changing legislation and pape /ork are enduring fea- 
tures of tht grants-in-aid system, keeping SEA^s up-to-date on the 
latest USOE and congressional initiatives is a time-consuming process. 

A second device for providing technical assistance to SEA^s, 

and USOE's >-K)s'i ambitious effort, is the .so-called state management 

42 

review (SMRj which began in 1966, According to USOE policy, each 
SEA is to be visited once every three years by a team of nine to fif- 
teen. .USOE.,oxficials in- an -effort, to improve .state,,management ,o£ . federal 
programs.* Spending a week in each agency, the USOE te^s focus on 

*It should be noted that no SMR's have been conducted since June of 
1972. Why they were stopped is not clear, although it may be related 
to tlie high cost of sending large USOE teams to the states and to the 
shuffling about of personnel in the USOH Division of State Agency Co- 
operation. In any case, according to the division director, SMR's 
may be started again. " 
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seven arjas: planning, project administration, evaluation, dissemina- 
tion, management information, personnel management, and financial man- 
agement. After the visit, USOE issues a SMR Report summarizing its 

findings and conclusions, and makes recommendations in each management 
44 

area. 

Tne SMR seems to be a useful, although expensive, device for 

USOE officials to keep in touch with state officials and activities, 

and for SEA's to get helpful advice if they want it. With fifty states, 

it is net surprising that some states in fact do seek advice (e.g.. 

South Cacolina), while others (e.g., Massachusetts) have tended to 

ignore the SMR recommendations. Still others (e.g.. New York) already 

know just about what they want to do and appar^..c*/ view the SMR's as 

not particularly useful."*^ But as a former ^£A official pointed out: 

"Even if one tioesn't need 'advice', it is good politics to seek a 

46 

little now and then!" 

Two problems with the SMR's bear mention at this point. First, 
a visit CO each state just once every three years hardly appears to be 
a seriou; attempt on USOE's part to provide technical assistance; some 
states h ive serious management deficiencies that could profit .from con- 
siderabl ' more attention. To help solve this problem, USOE could sig- 
nificantly step up the frequency of the SMR's to those states needing 
assistance. Perhaps some states ought to be visited as often as once 
a year. This, of course, would require a much greater allocation of 
expensive USOE manpower. 

A .second problem with the SMR approach, however ^ would not be 
solved by such an expansion. Specifically, the SMR approach assumes 
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that USOF: has the management capability to offer assistance to other 
agencies o- government. While USOE does have considerable expertise 
in some anas, any visitor to this constantly reorganized agency would 
soon recogi ize that it is not exactly a management powerhouse. Hiring 
and holding the top experts in a field is difficult for any government 
agency . 

Two alternatives designed to deal with this problem by tapping 
extra- governmental expertise merit brief consideration. First, USOE 
could provide each SEA with a pot of money earmarked for a variety of 
technical assistance activities (e.g., in-service training of SEA of- 
ficials, 03 the hiring of short-term management consultants). The 
availability of money might provide SEA's with an incentive to seek 
outside advice on modem management practices. This could result in 
the adoptic-n of new procedures if the SEA were so inclined. From the 
federal perspective, however, this approach might be undesirable if 
the SEA'S decided to expend the money on management priorities that 
differed from USOE's priorities. 

A second extra-governmental approach would be for USOE to 
contract directly with universities or recognized consulting firms to 
provide nationwide technical assistance to SEA's. Funds might be used 
for the in-service training of SEA employees, for management appraisals 
of SEA operations, for consulting services, and so on. This approach 
has the advantage not only of tapping recognized outside talent, but 
also of opening up some SEA's to suggestions from managers whose back- 
ground is not simi)ly limited to educational matters. It has the 
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disadvantage, however, that such efforts can result in the issuance 
of "on-hif^h" pronouncements without any follow-up to assist in the im- 
plementation of recommendations. This problem would be somewhat al- 
leviatec , perhaps, if follow-up activities were specifically part of 
the contract with the outside organization, or if USOE assumed the 
monitoring responsibility itself. 

Jn short, the al/^ematives for providing technical assistance 
to sea's are not limited to existing in-house procedures. While the 
SMR's piovide a useful device to maintain USOE contact with the states 
and in some cases offer helpful advice, it probably would make sense 
to expand the opportunities for extra- governmental strengthening of 
SEA manfigeraent capability. If technical assistance to SEA's is a USOE 
prioritj , then greater use of contracts with appropriate universities 
and consulting firms is an approach which particularly deserves de- 
tailed exploration. 

IV. Differential Treatment of the States 

'ihe conventional approaches discussed in the last three sections 
treat the states as if they were all basically alike. Although some 
SEA'S receive njore federal assistance than others (usually based on 
^comparative population measures), each SEA receives its share of re- 
sources > purportedly complies with uniform regulations, and undergoes 
a USOE state management review every three years. But this study has 
emphasized that SEA's vary enormously in their professional competence, 
managerial sophistication, and political influence. This gap between 
current federal policy and existing conditions in the states suggests 
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that USOE siould treat SBA's differentially. Since this idea is grow- 

47 

mg m currtincy among writers on governmental affairs, an exploration 
of the limi .s of this approach seems important. 

One application of differential treatment would be to bypass 
weak SEA'S in the inqjlementation of federal programs (and regulations) 
while provifdng strong SEA's with considerable leeway. The purpose 
of this byp; ss wouid be to increase the effective administration of 
federal programs and also to reward particularly capable SEA's with 
extra freedom to maneuver without federal interference. A second ap- 
plication of differential treatment would be in the area of technical 
assistance. USOE could ignore altogether or spend less time with 
managerial 1; sound SEA's while concentrating its resources in those 
SEA'S needii«g the most help. The objective would be to maximize the 
efficient use of USOO's limited pool of technical assistance manpower. 

A th:rd way to treat the states differentially involves the 
provision o) incentive5--a SEA would be rewarded if it performed be- 
yond expectations. Alice M. Rivlin argued the need- for this approach 
in 1971: 

. . . reward those who produce more efficiently. Free to 
vary the way they spend the money as long as they accon5)lish 
specified results, recipients of federal grants could be re- 
warded for producing beyond expectations. This procedure 
would liberate them from the strait jacket of input controls 
and promote vigorous and imaginative atten5)ts to in5)rove 
results, . . .48 

Each of these three potential applications of differential treat- 
ment encounter similar implementation problems. To begin with, treating 
Q r ^'^^ states differentially means that USOE, in effect, would be required 

to say that one state is better than another. Making this choice is 
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not the problem--each Title V program officer, for instance, already 
has his nwn list of "good" states. The problem is making this choice 
publicl) ♦ 

For example, if USOE officials decided to spend three tir.^s as 
much teconical a'^^istance time in Massachusetts as in New York, by 
clear in.^lication USOE would be declaring that Massachusetts needed 
more help than New York and therefore was a weaker state* In the view 
of a Title V program officer, this qualitative judgment not only could 
einbarrass Massachusetts SEA officials but also could badly damage 
USOE's vi>rking relationship with all the states. 

Tiis problem of making qualitative judgments about organizational 
performance would also apply to the administration of incentives, or 
to a lau providing a bypass. In each case, USOE officials would be 
required to say that one state is better than another. In the absence 
of quantitative measures, and particularly if the dollar stakes were 
high, such differential treatment would be avoided. 

P second obstacle to differential treatment is political. Al- 
though t lis approach conceivably could result in more effective admin- 
istratioi of federal programs, another valae--equity of treatvient— - 
probably is a more powerful determinant of a legislator's position. 
One coul 1 easily imagine, for example, a congress sman*s reaction upon 
learning that his state was too weak in the eyes of USOE bureaucrats 
to administer program X, or that his SEA was not good enough to win n 
large incentive which a neighboring state had won. Unless differential 
treatment were based on some agreed-upon criteria, there would be 
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continued political pressure to treat the states equally, giving each 
its share cf the rewards. And if each did win its equal share, then 
the incentive program would dissolve and closely resemble the old 
stand-by-- categorical aid.* If the stakes are high, in short, quali- 
tative judgments usually will not be made by bureaucrats or accepted 
by the Congress. 

An attempt could be made to design specific quantitative data 
for measuring organizational performance. These 4ata could be used by 
USOE officials in making objective decisions about differential treat- 
ment. I suspect, however, that an attempt to design such quantitative 
performance measures for SEA's probably would be a fruitless exercise. 
Besides the normal problems of measuring the outp* t of public agencies 
and the "si^ccess" of federal programs marked by ambiguous and con- 
flicting purposes, matters are even more complicated with SEA's since 
they are piimarily concerned with providing inputs to other agencies 
(schools) lather than achieving particular measurable outputs them- 
selves, ort of devising quantitative indices not really reflecting 
SE. performance, it is hard to conceive how these obstacles could be 
overcome . 

Possibly a more proJKx^ing way to increase the viability of dif- 
ferential treatment would be to first undertake a broadscale study of 



*One additional problem with incentives should be mentioned. To the 
extent that incentives can be implemented, they will reward those 
acting according to the desired behavior. This probably would be 
those states that were already stronger. Thus, incentives quite 
easily could widen the gap between the weakest and the strongest 
SEA'S. 
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SEA*s to evaluate their performance according to agreed-upon qualita- 
tive cri :eria. For example, criteria could be developed to measure 
th- 'erf )nnance of SEA personnel offices, or of SEA accounting pro- 
cedures, or of the SEA implementation of particular federal priorities. 
SEA'S could then be ranked from one to fifty (i.e., from the "strong- 
est" to the "weakest") on the basis of performance in specific areas. 
Such a r.?nking could conceivably provide USOE with the con^arative 
data to respond in a differential fashion. USOE might concentrate 
technical assistance on those SEA's at the bottom of the list, for 
instance, or bypass altogether those SEA's ranked low in their capa- 
bility t> administer particular federal programs. 

Tiere are several precedents for such a study. In 1971, the 
Citizens Conference on State Legislatures ranked each state legisla- 
ture according^to five different r. asures: functionality, accounta- 
bility, information handling capability, independence, and repiresenta- 
49 

tiveness. Also, at a different order of magnitude, states have long 
been ranxed according to such quantitative measures as expenditures 
per pupil, median school-years completed, and so on.^^ 

I i order for ::uch a st idy of SEA's to be undertaken, it probably 
would hs/e to be conducted by a group outside the government; it is 
highly unlikely that USOE would engage in such an. activity for fear of 
enib^.Tassing the states. The research also would have to be conducted 
by a respectea and authoritative group in order to develop legitimate 
findings. Under such conditions, it is possible that USOE could act 
in a differential manner without being held responsible for the adverse 
publicity received by some SEA's. 
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Thi. suggestion, of course, is beset with problems. A ranking 
of SEA'S would probably be viewed as a ranking of chief state school 
officers, -hus possibly creating unnecessary divisiveness among the 
states. L.stead, SEA activities might be grouped in quartiles or quin- 
tiles, ratl.er than ranking them from the "best" to the "worst". Also, 
devising non-controversial and still meaningful criteria for ranking 
different : tate activities, while allowing for diversity, would test 
the ingenu-.ty of any group. -It simply may not be possible. But even" 



if it were possible, the ranking study would be expensive and require 
frequent uj -dating. Fven with that, it is far from certain that USOE 
or Congress would make decisions based ou the qualitative findings of 
an outside group, regardless of how authoritative it may be. Despite 
these poteitial problems, a ranking of SEA's seems worthy of further 
exploratior. If nothing else, it could direct public attention to the 
extensive and important differences among the states, and possibly 
even provide an incentive for low-ranked SEA's to improve their 
operations. 

The potential of different treatment, then, seems much more 
limited ♦ ha-? some analysts seem to think. The political and bureau- 
cratic obstacles are formidable in the absence of quantitative measures 
of institutional performance. And I am not at all optimistic about 
their development, at least for SEA's. A rankin^ SEA's, however, 
ndght provide some qualitative data, which conceivab. ' could lead to 
differential treatment. A first step would be to contact extra-govern- 
mental organizations (e.g., foundations) that might be willing to fund 
such a ranking study. In the meantime, JSOE could be encouraged to 
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explore differential treatment on a limited scale to see how far it 
is possible to go before encountering serious political and bureau- 
cratic onjections. 

V. Govemiaental Accountability 

Ii the preceding sections, one recurring theme particularly 
stood oui:: the political obstacles to the iraposition of federal pri- 
orities >n the states. USOE has limited capacity to hold the states 
accountat^le for the implementation of federal directive'". In this 
section, I explore this issue further and suggest some ways to deal 
with it. This section also considers a broader spectrum of accounta- 
bility i ;sues of current concern: how to make federal and state bu- 
reaucracies more accountable to governmental leaders, and to the public 
in general; and how to make federal education programs more accountable 
to their intended beneficiaries. 

Tiree premises underlie this discussion of accountability. 
First, accpuntability is not possible without candid and independent 
analyses of governmental action. Second, information by itself is 
usually aot enough to stimulate change- -sources of countervailing 
power are required not only to generate information but also to pro- 
vide ongoing follow-up and, sometimes, political pressure. Third, ex- 
ternal pressure is a particularly effective device to stimulate organ- 
izational change. 

The problem : Four interrelated factors suggest the need for 
greater accountability. As mentioned above, there is limited atate 
accountability to the federal government in the administration of 
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Title V. Cmtrol runs from the state to the federal level of govern-- 

51 

ment, not t^ie reverse. Although this can be explained in part by 

USOE's limi :ed legal authority under Title V, a similar pattern has 

been identified in the administration of Title I of ESEA which provides 

USOE with considerable authority to exert influence. Deviations from 

Title I can often continue unchecked as pointed out in a 1972 USOE- 

commissioner I report: 

Clearly violations of Title I regulations and criteria have 
continued since 1969 in at least 37 states and this situation 
cannot be explained away either in terms of the newness, of the 
Title I program or the shore time available to adapt manage- 
ment sy>teras to its requirements. After six fiscal years of 
Title I funding, the program has not yet been implemented 
nationa}ly as intended by Congress. 52 

The result ?s limited USOE influence in the implementation of federal 
programs wh^ch, in turn, can lead to limited state accountability to 
particular groups that federal legislation is designed to help (e.g., 
tjhe disadvaaitaged) .^^ 

A second reason for greater accountability also grows out of 
the nature <.f federal-state relations in education. As demonstrated 
in Chapter 31, USOE officials strive for ''good working relationships" 
with sea's, and rarely if ever go beyond gentle persuasion. This ap- 
proach partly reflects USOE's recognition that a more aggressive stance 
could be politically dangerous, if not impossible. Good relationships 
also maintain a feeling of comaraderie among officials frequently 
sharing similar training, public school experience, and values. The 
result is that USOE officials 'make every effort to avoid embarrassing 
state officials; problems are worked out quietly through bureaucratic 
channels without public debate. 
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T\ie problems that can be created by this mode of intergovem- 
mental relationships are well illustrated in USOE's state management 
review (SMR) procedures, discussed earlier. After a review is completed, 
USOE publishes a so-called SMR Report on the SEA, Althougji perhaps 
not intentionally, these public reports can be misleading to the unwary 
reader. They appear to be an independent assessment of SEA activities 
by USOE. In fact, USOE's recommendations are usually worked out ahead 
of time with SEA's,^'* and the written reports are couched in antiseptic 
phrases designed to avoid offending state officials, (Indeed, one 
USOE official called them "white-washes.")^^ As a result, SMR Reports 
tend to iccentuate the positive and to play down the negative. Agen- 
cies facing major problems appear to be in fairly good shape. That 
USOE would want these reports be innocuous is understandable; main- 
taining 4!Ood relations with the states is important if USOE is to main- 
tain its access. What this SMR problem suggests, however, is the need 
for more independent and candid evaluations of SEA activities, 

/ third accountability problem, . closely related to the one just 

described, involves the upward flow of information througji bureaucratic 

channels to top governmental officials. Anthony Downs has argued: 

Each offical tends to distort the information he passes 
upward to his superiors in the hierarchy. Specifically, all 
types of officials tend to exaggerate data that reflect favor- 
ably on themselves and to minimize those that reveal their 
own shortcomings.^^ 

Independent sources of information could be one step toward holding 

lower levels of the bureaucracy accountable for their actio: . 

Finally, I have argued that a mechanism such as Title V does 

not necessarily stimulate SEA's to be accountable "to the people." 
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Those individuals and groups with access to SEA decision-makers use 

their leverage to divide the pie among themselves. This would not be 

a problem if all segments of society had equal access to SEA's, but 

this is not the case. James B. Conar.t made this point clearly in an 

uncharacteristically harsh evaluation of SEA's in 1964: 

The major weakness of all of the state departments of edu- 
cation I have encountered, with perhaps one or two exceptions, 
IS that they are too much a part of the educational establish- 
ment, rhat is, I found many of these agencies ... to be 
little more than the 'willing tools ' of the interests and 
clientele, particularly the education association .... 
A grave shortcoming of our educational leadership at the state 
level, in my opinion, is often its unwillingness or incapacity 
to respond to forces outside the establishment. These agencies 
seldom solicit the opinions of educational experts or critics 
who are not associated with public schools or professional 
education, and in those rare instances when they do ask the 
advice of 'outside' experts, I suspect it is largely for 
symbolic purposes. 58 

After examining eleven SEA's, Frederick M. Wirt and Michael W. Kirst 
concluded in 1972 that Conant's assessment of the political orienta- 
tion of SEA s "appears still true today. "^^ Although I examined this 
facet of SEA behavior only in passing, my data support the overall 
conclusion nhat SEA's seem primarily accountable to their professional 
peers . 

In Slim, the limited accountability of the states to USOE and 
to the intended recipients of federal programs, the absence of inde- 
pendent appraisals of SEA activities, the general problem of informa- 
tion flow to top governmental officials, and the closed niture of SEA's 
to groups other than professional schoolman all suggest the need for 
hulhUnK Kn>ater sources of accountability into the education delivery 
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S ome alternatives : There are several ways to pursue a greater 
level of accountabilit)j. Depending upon vHch agency is being held 
accountable to whom and for what, the alter, cives can be placed in 
three basic categories: intra- governmental devices (i.e., efforts 
within f^^deral and state executive branches); publicly supported quasi- 
independ^mt approaches (e.g., advisory councils for federal programs); 
and independent entities receiving no public support (e.g., 'Trader's 
Raiders") . 

Oiie intra- governmental device would be designed for governmental 

leaders ».oncemed about the flow of bureaucratic information. They 

could establish independent evaluation units within their agencies 

reporting directly to them. This approach was used in the early days 

of the Peace Corps and the Office of Economic Opportunity by agency 

boss, Sargent Shriver. Jack Gonzales and John Rothchild explain: 

The :*dea was to establish an independent reporting outfit, 
completely separate from the normal chain of command, to 
roam the field, find out what was going on, and report di- 
rectly back to Shriver. The chain of command could be 
dragged in later to argue and explain itself, but the 
evaluation reports wouldn't be filtered through it. 60 

Although this idea may be appealing on its face— Gonzales and Roth- 
child claim that it was used successfully by Shriver— it is not at all 
clear that the morale problems it could create within an agency would 
be worth the benefits in extra information. It is also not clear what 
other side effects such an approach might produce. Nonetheless, the 
approach probably could generate some useful information and therefore 
might be explored, at first, on a limited scale. 



A se:ond intra-govemmental approach would be to expand the 
role of the HEW Audit Agency, and of similar bodies at the state level, 
to include i greater responsibility for program oversight. HEW Audit 
reports tend to be much more straightforward than USOE's SMR^s.^" 
Since auditors do not have program administration responsibility, 
they are nor. required to maintain "good working relationships'' with 
the states. 

As part of their new responsibility, these audit agencies 

could be called upon to conduct "performance audits." That is, they 

would assesi; the performance of SEA's in the implementation of federal 

programs. ')escribing this "idea whose time has come," a 197^ article 

in the Harvard Business Review put it this way: 

The nee J in the public sector is not much different from 
that in corporations: an independent appraisal of manage- 
ment's oerformance by some formally constituted small group 
on whicu an unorganized body of constituents (taxpayers or 
stockholders) can depend.... 

This includes quantitative analysis but the real intent 
is to develop qualitative judgments about the effectiveness 
of policies and actions. ^3 

It is important to note the emphasis placed on qualitative 
judgments. As noted earlier, I am not at all optimistic about the 
development of quantitative measures of SEA performance. Their ab- 
sence, howe^/er, should not stand in the way of performance audits — 
competent analysts can make sound and fair judgments about management 
performance in the absence of quantitative data. As a 1970 article 
entitled "Putting Judgment Back into Decisions" reported: 
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...informed managers still rely much more on qualitative 
than quantitative criteria in appraising performance, evon 
when quantitative measures are available and in use. Fur- 
thermore, those managers who use more subjective data tend 
to agree more with one another than those who depend on 
highly quantified information. 64 

W^ile performance audits seem promising as a way to get inde- 
pendent issessments of SEA activities, there is at least one major 
problem. Althougji it has no program responsibility and does hot need 
to please a constituency in the field, the HEW Audit Agency ,is respon- 
sible ultimately to the HEW Secretary who, in turn, is politically 
accountable for his Department's activities. If performance audits 
should create too much political heat, they would be brought under po- 
litical control. Nonetheless,^ I suspect that there is enough slack 
in the existing system to permit ;a greater number of candid evalua- 
tions th.in currently are conducted. 

Going beyond the collection of information and the issuance of 
reports, the expansion of countervailing power within the bureaucracy 
provides a third way to achieve a higher level of intra-govemmental 
accounta>ility. At the federal level, for example, the oversight 
respbnsi)ility of the Office of Management and Budget (0MB) could be 
expanded to monitor USOE activities and proposals more closely. Or, 
if the objective were to encourage USOE to pay additional attention to 
certain groups (e.g., the poor), then an appropriate unit outside USOE 
(e.g., the Office cf Economic Opportunity (GEO)) could be expanded to 
maintain pressure on USOE. To support similar sources of counter- 
vailing power at the state level, federal funds could be granted to 
the central budget offices of states to help them develop the capacity 
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to oversee SEA activities. In each of these exainples, the constant 
monitoring of one unit of government by another could conceivably lead 
to better justifications of expenditures and, perhaps, to better re- 
source allocation decisions. 

In tae case of publicly supported but quasi -independent approaches, 
there are several devices deserving brief discussion. First, the: General 
Accounting Office (GAO) could be expanded to conduct performance audits. 
Indeed, GAC is currently moving in this direction through the development 
of greater analytic capability. Since the agency is relatiwUy in- 
dependent (Its director serves a fifteen year term and reports xo the 
Congress) , GAO has more room to maneuver than its counterpart at 
HEW. Nonetheless, it also would be subject to political discipline if 
it should become too aggressive. 

A second alternative would be to require each SEA, as a condi- 
tion for receiving federal funds, to undergo an annual performance 
audit conducted by some recognized extra-governmental organization 
(e.g., a university or a consulting firm). These analyses might be 
conducted ii place of HEW performance audits. To help insure inde- 
pendent rep)rts, the auditor might be chosen b the governor rather 
*-han the chief state school officer. While this selection process 
probably wo-ild increase the chances of an objective assessment of SEA 
activities, opposition to the whole idea by SEA officials probably 
would be a major obstacle. For one thing, the impact of perform- 
ance audits might not be to. improve SEA operations but simply 
to make state officials more defensive about everything they do. For 
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another, negative reports on SEA activities could have political reper- 
cussions in budget-mirded legislatures. And in some states, governors 
cou^d use the performance audit as a political weapon against inde- 
pendent chief state school officers. Nevertheless, this approach on 
balance seems to be worth detailed exploration as a way to enhance.^the 
critical assessment of SEA activities in administering federal programs. 

third possible way to use public funds to promote SEA improve- 
ments would be through the use of federal research money. That is, the 
federal government could fund studies designed to evaluate the SEA im- 
plementation of various federal programs. Public disclosures of re- 
search findings, as with the performance audits, might act as an in- 
centive for change. Once more, however, there is the problem of follow- 
ing up reports with activities designed to see that recommendations are 
implemented, 

liis leads to several examples of publicly-supported, quasi- 
independent bodies designed to monitor continuously govem^ntal ac- 
tivity aad to bring pressure to bear for change. The OEO legal services 
program represents one such mo lei . Lawyers have brought suits or 
threatened legal action in an attempt to encourage governmental 
agencies to pursue certain priori ties. A second model might be 
federal program, advisory councils. This approach is worth considering 
in some detail since councils are a widely used device* 

At the federal level, the Advisory Council on State Departments 
of Education could be reactivated. (The Advisory Council, established 
in 1965, was abolished in 1970 along with several other councils as 
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part of a consolidation move. This group advised USOE on the state 

administration of several federal programs.) A new council conceivably 

could overs 2e the sizeable federal investment in SEA^s (forty percent 

of SEA expenditures in 1970),^^ act as a watchdog in the implementation 

of federal urograms by USOE, make public reports critically evaluating 

USOE's activities, and prod federal officials to go beyond gentle 

persuasion m their efforts to improve the management capability of 

SEA'S. The council, in short, might adopt the role of a non-hostile 

critic. In turn, USOE officials, under pressure from the council, 

perhaps couid act more aggressively without threatening their working 

relationship with the states. 

The major problem with this approach is that advisory councils 

may not be able to play much of a critical role. After studying twenty 

six council ; and other bodies advising USOE, HEW, and the White House 

between 1966 and 1969, Thomas E. Cronin and-Norman G. Thomas concluded: 

. • .Wash».ngton officials, whether in Congress or the executive 
branch, should recognize the tendency of present educational 
advisor' councils to be representatives of elites rather than 
the mass public and to perform supporting and legitimizing 
as well as advisoiy and critical functions. Yet few of the 
administrators or researchers currently on the advisory roles 
are lik«jly to be severely critical of current USOE operations 
or offi dais— excepting, of course, in their pleas for ex- 
panded nunding of existing programs and for more research 
money. The critic's role needs both greater cultivation and 
greater reward^ The question remains: How can we design ad- 
visory oourlcils that can attract and keep knowledgeable and 
autonomous members?'^^ (Emphasis in original.) 

To improve the chances of such a council, playing the critic's 

role, it would need both an independent staff and budget which were 

large enough to miMUtor day-to-day USOH activities and to contract for 
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outside studies. (The Advisory Council on State Depa^tmer^.s of Edu- 
cation WIS staffed entirely by USOE.) To avoid entrenched ideas, 
these stiff positions might also be limited to five years in duration. 
And in the words of Cronin and Thomas, the council: 

..•should seek to recruit a substantial number of council 
members from the ranks of teachers, administrators, parents 
and Jtudents who are not 'plugged in* to* the major interest 
grou>s, prestigious univei^sities, and foundations that con- 
stitite the education 'establishment* .^1 

Non-educ itors familiar with the problems of managing complex organiza- 
tions could also be added to the list. 

In is not at all certain, however, that these changes could be 
made. Uider most circumstances, it does not seem reasonable to expect 
either executive branch officials or congressmen to support the ap- 
pointment of council members taking '*potshots*' at federal programs. 
But if these changes were made, a federal advisory council probably 
would be a modest way to ra^se the level Itical assessment both 

of USOE's activities and of the implementation of federal programs. 

Similarly, advisory- ccincils might be established at the state 
level t) oversee the implementation of particular federal priorities 
which mi^ht conflict with state priorities. For example, a state ad- 
visory council on Title I of ESEA, composed of parents of Title I 
(educationally deprived) children, could potentially pressure SEA's to 
i^ipleroent this federal priority. It also might encourage SEA's %o bo 
more responsive to the needs of the disadvantaged, rather than respond- 
ing almost exclusively to the needs of their professional peers. In 
^ order for such a council to have even a modest impact, however, it 
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would need; an independent staff and budget like its counterpart at the 
federal level, and ways also would have to be devised to protect against 
"stacked" membership. (Elections or some variant of random selection 
could be- used.) Once more, strong SEA opposition to such a proposal 
might be exj^ected. 

It i.^ important to note that all the preceding suggestions have 
.wo things in common: implementation depends on public subsidies and 
the council members, or those conducting as, would be chosen .by.,.., 

public offi{ ials, with the possible exception of elected council mem- 
bers. For loth these rea:;ons. some questions inevitably could be raised 
about the iiidependence of these activities from governmental influence. 
Probably more important, however, is the basic issue of how long the 
federal government could be expected to support activities criticizing 
its own programs. It could well be that if these groups did what I 
have suggested, they would sow the seeds of their own destruction. 

This leads to another way to build greater accountability into 
the system, that is, through the creation of some private non-govern- 
mental rese^^rch/ action agencies. David K. Cohen contends that such ^ 
organizatioi s 

...coulc* deal with a variety of outcomes, at different times, 
and witl different emphases. Their purpose would not be to 
insure performance in some mechanically rigorous sense, but 
to create incentives and constraints by political and adminis- 
trative pressures. 72 

An independent agency could conduct research on the responsiveness of 
SEA'S to particular minority groups. Or, the organization might try 
to exert pressure to have a SEA move in a particular direction (e.g.. 
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establis'i a program of bilingual education)* Or, the agency might 

attempt :o organize parents to seek a greater say in state education 

policy. »»Nader*s Raiders" provide one model f these activities. 

Through :heir reports and pressure tactics they have attempted to make 

73 

government and industry more responsive to consumers. The major 
problem with such an enterprise would be to find a source of funding. " 
Foundati >ns would seem to provide the most likely source of support, 
although they too can be held politically responsible for their acti- 
vities through revisions in the tax code affecting their tax-exempt 
st*^tus. 

Tiis discussion suggests just some of the many problems in de- 
veloping govemaental accountability in education. Nevertheless, I 
would suggest that there is room for improvement and the vehicles dis- 
cussed ii this section seem worthy of detailed exploration: agency 
evaluation units, expansion of federal and state audit agencies to 
conduct Derformance audits, development of intra-govemmental sources 
of countervailing power, expansion of GAO, independent performance 
audits CDnducted by extra- governmental units, research on SEA^s, ex- 
pansion :)f legal service programs, a new use of advisory councils, and 
indepencent research/action agencies. These approaches hold out the 
possibil Lty of improving somewhat the implementation of categorical 
aid programs, of making USOE and SEA*s perhaps more responsive to the 
public and governmental leaders, and more generally, of building into 
the. education delivery system more independent and candid analyses of 
USOE and SEA operations. 
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VI. Planning 

The preceding section examined ways to make education bureau- 
cracies wo;k better by increasing external accountability. This sec- 
tion is also concerned with improved governmental operations, but the 
focus is on ways to change SEA's from within in order to improve their 
capacity tc make and implement better decisions. I begin by describing 
one version of planning— comprehensive planning— and by pointing to 
some problems with this approach, or at least as it has been articu- 
lated by some of its proponents and practitioners. This is considered 
in detail since a $10 million comprehensive planning program for SEA's 

is expected to be launched as part of the fiscal year 1973 federal 
. , '74 

budget.- I then set out the characteristics of what, in my judgment, 
would be a 'good'.' planning operation. I have labeled this version of 
planning "policy analysis" since that rubric best fits my conception 
of what planners should mostly do with their time— analyze policies 
rather than generate plans. 

It should be emphasized, however, that I am less concerned with 
the labels attached to different versions of planning than with the 
actual components of a planning operation. Indeed,, the distinction 
I have made between "conprtfhensive planning" and "policy analysis'" is 
somewhat artificial— neither approach is clearly defined and certain 
elements of what I call policy analysis, others would simply call good 
planning. Bearing this in mind, however, the labels are useful for 
distinguisKing, at least in education, the emphases of two different 
conceptions of the planning process. 
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Cc mprehensive planning : In 1970, the Congress authorized a new 
program of grants to state and local agencies* "to enhance their capa- 
bility to make effective progress, through conprehensive and continuing 

planning and evaluation^ toward the achievement of opportunities for 

75 

high-quality education for all segments of the population." The de- 
velopment of conqjrehensive plans to meet state education goals" was 

viewed as a way to use "all available funds with maximum efficiency 

76 

and effectiveness." 

T\*e need for comprehensive planning, and the hopes for it, were 

describee this way in 1971: 

If the purposes and goals of education are to be articulated, 
understpod, achieved, evaluated, and changed a:: needed, then 
no level, agency^ group or program can be considered in iso- 
lation. All of these need to be organized to facilitate coor- 
dinaiion and' strengthen the whole.... The best hope for avoid- 
ing chaos and possible disaster is through a process of enlight- 
ened, systematic, comprehensive and continuous planning^ . .for 
imprt veiuents that are demanded and vigorously supported by a 
majority of the citizens in each state and community. 

Tl is conception of planning in education needs to be <amined 
in terms of its real objectives. If the purpose of coinprehensive 
planning were to collect raw data about statewide education (e.g., 
parent preferences, and long-range population trends), or to involve 
citizens in the discussion of education's goals, or to better inte- 
grate the operations of different SEA subunits, or to create task 
forces to consider different policies, then comprehensive planning 
probably would be of some value. Even if its purpose were to provide 

*T.ls program, Title V-C, was added to the ESEA legislation by P.L. 91- 
250 on April 13, 1970. At the same time, the Title V prograjn dis- 
cussed throughout this study became Title V-A. 
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SEA^s with the resources to respond to growing demands for planning 
and "efficiency and effectiveness" comprehensive planning would make 
sense; independent of its direct impact on decisions, the mere existence 
of modem planning paraphanalia might have short-term symbolic value 
with legislatures and other state groups". But if the purpose of com- 
prehensive planning is to enhance SEA leadership or to affect signi- 
ficantly th» allocation of educational resources, as the rhetoric of 
the legisla:ion and of some of its proponents suggests, then I suspect 
that these olanning efforts will be a failure. 

Exploration of five problems with comprehensive planning, as 
currently conceived, will suffice to demonstrate the reasons for my 
skepticism. The first issue concerns the meaning and ipplicability 
of the notim of "comprehensiveness". Apparently the terra has two 
meanings, as illustrated in a USOE definition of comprehensive educa- 
tion planning in 1971: 

Planning which involves: 

1 • Con sideration of all relevant factors; 

2. Par».icipation of all agencies a*:i persons who should con- 
tri'iute to the development of a given plan; 

3. Intensity and sophistication of planning; and 

4. Lon>{ range planning. 

Broader coverage— not simply piecemeal planning— but compre- 
hensive Coordination of the whole educational enterprise- - 
*: including non-formal education— so that its various levels and 
• parts will grow in balance, thereby avoiding serious wastes 
and maximizing education's contribution to national develop- 
ment. 78 (Emphasis added.) 
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In othei words, all alternatives and sources of information are con- 
sidered before individual decisions are made, and comprehensive 
planning is concerned with all facets of educa^-ion. 

While it might seem desirable to consider coinprehensively all 
the alternatives for a wide range of education programs, it is ques- 
tionable whether it is possible even to consider individual programs 
in a COB orehensive fashion. In his classic article, "The Sci.nce of 
•Muddling Through*,*' Charles E. Lindblom has argued persuasively tliat 
it is humanly impossible to be coim^rohensive. Information is always 

limited and mPii lacks the human capacities to calculate the conse- 

79 

quences of all alternatives. In fact, clarion calls for government 
officials to be comprehensive probably create more problems than solu- 
tions « Aaror. WiJ.davsky has put the problem" in clear perspective: 

All that is accomplished by injunctions to follow a compre- 
hensive approach is the inculcation of guilt among gc. men 
who find thet they can never come close to.fulfilli g this 
unreasonable expectation • Worse stilly acceptance of un- 
reasonable goals nhibits discussion of the methods actually 
used. Thus responsible officials may feel conyelled to maiii- 
tair *^e acceptable fiction that they review (almost) every- 
thir,^, yet when they describe t^-^ir actual behavior, it soon 
beco.Ties apparent that they do not.... The vast gulf between 
the theories espoused by some... and their practice stems, I 
believe, from their adherence to a .rm deeply imbedded in 
>ur ::ulture, which holds that the very definition of rational 
decision is comprehensive and simultaneous examination of ends 
and Tieans.SO 

A second problem with comprehensive planning in education is a 

preoccupation with the production of plans. Several examples illustrate 

81 

this point. Identified as a leader for its comprehensive planning, 
the Utah SEA reports: 
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An important product to come out of planning efforts during 
the gTc^nt period will be a master plan for public education in 
Utah.... The master plan should forecast requirements and recom- 
mendatiDns determined necessary for significant statewide im- 
provi t of educational experiences of children, rather than 
an extension of the present level of learning opportunities,. , .^2 
(Emphasis added.) 

Also, the 1970 planning legislation called for the development of 
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"long-range plans" to meet Varea-wide goals" of a state. As one USOE 
official put it: "What we are leading them [SEA's] into is the develop- 
ment of a state plan for education. ''^^ 

I air not suggesting that it is a waste of time to describe on 
paper what i SEA unit does and what it hopes to do in the future. But 
when the. fb:us is on the development of plans within a limited .me 
period, and the emphasis is on con5)rchensiveness (i.e., covering a 
wide range of activities), what can easily happen is that busy program 
managers, ficed by continuing crises, simply go through the ritual of 
developing :>la without engaging in much nev; or hard thought. This 
was evidenced in . - "h Carolina. Even though the SEA established pri- 
ori4:ifes, th-s agency still seemed primarily concerned with the quick 
development of planning documents rather than the careful analysis of 
problems, (Tieir planning efforts glossed over the great uncertainties 
associatvJd with education processes and did not deal explicitly with 

values and issunptions. As a result, the change that took place was 
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more in form than in content. 

But even when comprehensive planning in education focuses or 
hard thinking about problems, the suggested processes leave something 
to be desired* Basically, planning is viewed as a "rational", sequential 
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process ^ f assessing needs, establishing goals and objectives, ex- 
ploring dtematives, implementing choices and following up with 

86 

evaluation.* In fact, USOE has argued that it is "essential to 

formulat': immediate and long*range goals as an early step in the 
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progra^n planning process And other proponents of comprehensive 
planning have argued that: "clarification of values or objectives is 

distinct from and usually prerequisite to the en5)irical analysis of 
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' altemat ve policies/' Indeed, more than half the states have es- 
tablished abstract state-wiue goals for education, many in recent 
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years with the encouragement of USOE, 

Tne question is whether this goal-settirg process means any- 

thing, ^liarles L. Schultze has pointed out the difficulties^ 

We s .raply cannot determine in the abstract our' ends or values 
and ".he intensity with which we hok them. We discover our 
obje itives and the intensity that we assign to them only in 
tKe process of considering particular programs or policies . 
We articulate 'ends* as. we evaluate 'means'.... 

In short, ends are closely intertwined with means, are 
sublvo, complex, constantly being discovered, and are usually 
in c mflict with one another. Moreover, the most obvious fact 
of p>litical life is that individuals and groups dif^fer widely 
from each other in the values they hold and the intensity with 
which they hold those values. If the articulation of a multi- 
din;ensional set of objectives is difficult for a single indi- 
vidual or group, it is infinitely more difficult for the body 
politic. Value conflicts arise from the immediate self-interest 
of various groups.,.. Other conflicts arise because different 
groups have. quite different visions, in an altruistic sense, 
of the 'good society. '90 (Emphasis in original.) 



*It is noteworthy that the decision process resembles quite closely 
the one Title V's legislative fraroers hoped the state would follow 
in making Title V decisions. Five years later, rather than in5)licit 
assumptions about the way decisions should be made, the legislation 
was specifically designed to institutionalize those "rational" 
planning procedures. 
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In other words, a separate ,oal-setting process seems to have little 
bearing eitiier on the way public policy objectives are set or on the 
way solutions are discovered in the face of real problems, 

Anot ler problem with comprehensive plans involves the imple- 
mentation p-ocess. This facet of planning is often limited to a dis- 
cussion of the logistical problems in amassing resources and finishing 
tasks by ce-tain fixed-times. A USOE document on conprehensive planning 
sets forth his narrow conception of implementation: 

Wlien th- program approach has been decided upon, the final 
design .aid iinplementation phase is entered. The use of tech- 
niques uch as Program Evaluation and Review Technique (PERT) 
or Work Flow diagramming is highly recommended. Even the most 
highly .skilled program managers find the detailed task identi- 
fication and scheduling aspects of PERT to be extremely valu- 
able. 91 

While these techniques may be useful under some circumstances, it is 
hard to cone eive how broadscale comprehensive planning could have much 
of an effec? unless it dealt explicitly with those organizational at- 
tributes identifieajji^this: study: norms, traditions, and standard 
operating procedures; subunits with conflicting goals and expansionist 
tendencies; search for solutions that are ''good enough" rather than 
optimal; a jreoccupation with short-term problems; and so on. These 
organizatioi al attributes are never discussed by writers on compre- 
hensive plaining in education. 

Finally, it is difficult to imagine how comprehensive plans 
could have much of an impact unless they were specif icully woven into 
the budgotiijR and political process." As wo have seen, this was not 
the case in South Carolina. When their plans came face to face with 
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the political process, fiscal and political realities took precedence 

over the Department's five-year plans* But what is even more striking 

is that political considerations are hardly dealt with in the lit era- 

ture on comprehensive planning in education. To be sure, one proponent 

has gone so far as to contend: 

In some states, there seems to be a tendency for the governor 
or .certain members of the legislature to develop and want to 
impose their own solutions for education problems. This atti- 
tude can be understood in states in which the state education, 
agency has neglected or failed to provide the leadership and 
services that are essential to plan needed improvements in edu- 
cati m, but should be considered indefensible if recommendations 
submitted by any state education acency on the basis of care- 
full^ developed plans are ignored. ^3 

I would mggest that this conception of the non-political nature of 
important allocation decisions is simply naive. 

In sum, there seems to be a preoccupation with the mechanics 
of preparing plans as if they could be developed and implemented in- 
dependent of political and organizational processes. If this version 
of planning is put into practice, I suspect Wildavsky'^, observations 
about th J failure of economic planning also will be applicable to long- 
range comprehensive planning in education: 

Despite the absence of evidence on behalf of it5 positive 
acco'oplishments, planning has retained its sx'atus as a uni- 
vers il nostrum. Hardly a day goes by in some part of the 
worM without a call for more planning as a solution to what- 
ever problems ail the society in question..... Advocates oJ 
plans and planning, naturally enough, do not spend their time 
demonstrating that it has been successful. Rather they ex- 
plain why planning is wonderful despite the fact that, as it 
happens, things have not worked out that way. Planning is 
defended not in terms of results but as a valuable procesf;. 
It is not so much where you go that, counts but how you did 
not get there. Thus planners talk about^iow much they learned 
while going through the exercise, how others benefited from 
the discipline of considering goals and resources, and how 
much more rational everyone feels at the end. 94 
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Desfite the problems cited, efforts will continue to be made to 
implement comprehensive planning. Its underlying conception of the 
way the world should work is appealing and many thoughtful individuals 
believe th&t this version of planning ought to be tried. hTiat is 
likely to happen is that comprehensive planning will be modified and 
adapted. to neet SEA needs, bending to the realities of organizational 
life and politics. (In fact, some practitioners of planning no doubt 
are familiar with some of the problems discussed above and, in prac- 
tice, if no; in their rhetoric, have made adjustments.) Perhaps com- 
P"«hensive banning will even be abandoned, although that is unlikely 
i» the shori: run since its implementers will have a stake in its con- 
tinuation. In any case, it seems doubtful that comprehensive planning 
in education, as presently conceived, will have more than a marginal 
effect on S•■^ leadership or the allocation oi '.ucational resources.* 

Policy analysis : As an alternative, I would suggest that SEA 
planning ef 'orts emphasize what I have labeled "t-.. -icy analysis". 
This versLoi of planning would entail the persistent challenging of 
assumptions the explicit discussion of values, and the exploration 
of various alternatives in an effort to arrive at improved policies. 
:Whi.le iiioden technologies of planning would be used to the extent 
feasible, the main concern would be with asking good questions. In this 



♦Thei-e will appear to be exceptions. For example, legislators might 
adopt planning goals Jo- meet their own political ends which happen to 
be congruent withr^those of a SEA. But this is simply smart politics, 
not an example of planning having an impact on the allocation process 
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process, policy objectives would be continually weighed and modified 
as a Consequence of the exploration, and a reconnendation of the 
analysis conceivably might be to scrap a particular policy because of 
faculty .assumptions- 

Urtlike comprehensive planning in education, policy analysis 
would no: be primarily concerned with the development of planning 
documents, but rather with figuring out how to improve particular 
state policies. Problem areas might include the equitable distribu- 
tion of >chool aid to localities, or a reworking of state programs for 
the disadvantaged, or exploring alternative ways of providing instruc- 
tional services to the schools. The eirphasis is problem-solving, not 
plan-producing. 

And as part of this conception of planning, policy analysis re- 
jects th»3 sequential process of establishing abstract goals and then 
proceedi.ig to the selection of an optimal alternative. Instead, policy 
analysts would explore "the interaction of ends and means in order to 
help the decision -maker formulate his objectives for purposes of de- 
cision.'' Alain Enthoven has described this conception of planning: 

[Analysis is] a cycle of definition of objectives, design 
of alternative systems to achieve those objectives, evalua- 
tion of the alternatives in terms of their effectiveness and 
costs, a questioning of the objectives and a questioning of 
the other assumptions underlying the analysis, the opening of 
new alternatives, the establishment of new objectives, etc.^^ 

Not only would the planning be conceited with the analysis of 

policy alternatives, but it must also be laced with tenacious attention 

to the organizational (as contrasted with singly logistical) problems 

of implementation. That is, the enduring attributes of organizations 
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discussed throughout this study must be dealt with explicitly. Other- 
wise, the >olicy analysis recommendations probably would suffer the 
same fate as a comprehensive plan imposed upon a bureaucracy: little 
or no change. Graham T. Allison has described the implications of 
this orien:ation: 

. . . nhe crucial questions seem to be matters of planning 
for maMagement : How does an analyst or operator think about 
moving from the preferred solution tf ...e actual governmental 
action' Among the questions that an analyst concerned with 
this gap must consider are: Is the desired action on the 
agenda of issues that will arise in the current climate? If 
not, cm it be forced onto the agenda?... Which players will 
have to agree and which to acquiesce? What means are avail- 
able t<' whom for persuading these players? rhe desired 
action consistent with existing programs and Sv^.? [standard 
operat: ng procedures] of the organization that ■ il deliver 
the belavior? If not, how can these organizationcil procedures 
be changed?. . . 

For the argument is not simply that analysis needs to be 
extended beyond the identification of preferred solutions to 
implementation. It is also that ways must be found of inserting 
organiJational and political factors into the initial analysis, 
into the selection of the preferred alternative. 97 (Emphasis 
in orij^inal.) 

As can be seen, this conception of planning not only views 
analysis a* the main concern of planners, but also views analysis as 
a complicated, time-consuming and expensive proce.ss. There is simply 
no way that a SEA would have the resources to attack each year all 
Cor even most) of the problems or policies of the agency. This sug- 
gests an emphasis on detailed analysis of a limited number of policies, 
perh^s no more than three a year, rather than the superficial consid- 
eration of a largo number of SEA programs. It should be emphasized, 
liowovor, that the limits on comprehensiveness, articulated by Ilndblom 
O . ^'^ "ot*"! earlier, would still hold in the case of these limited 
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analyses, but by concentrating efforts in only a few areas, problems 
could be explored in greater depth. 

Tus analysis of only a few problems each year raises the ques- 
tion of what should be analyzed. These decisions are crucial since 
certain )clicies simply are more susceptible to inq)roveraent than 
others. Targets of opportunity would need to be sought, with politi- 
cal considerations specifically buix into.-i-hese decisions. Allen 
Schick etplain-' 

Planaihg must be opportin^istic and episodic, taking its cues-"^ 
and :iues from wherever they come: expiring legislation, a 
new lepartment head, changes in federal grant policy, shifts 
in piblic opinion, policy signals from the governor, a crisis, 
breakthroughs kn technology. Nfost of these are nonroutine 
evencs, ai;d few can be programmed in advance. 98 

This orientation toward policy analysis suggests that it is 
particul irly important that the analysts not all be professional edu- 
cators. The reasons for this have nothing to do with the competence 
of educators, but with potential problems which might be created by 
the shared values and background of individuals in the same profession. 
Richard 1. Cyert and James G. March describe this general phenomanon: 

Khen a business firm hires an accountant, a dietician, a 
doctor, or a sanitary engineer, it hires not only an indi- 
vidual but also a large number of standard operating pro- 
cedures that have been trained into the new member of the 
organization by outside agencies. One of the important con- 
sequences of professionalization in general is that extra- 
governmental groups have the responsibility of providing 
task performance rules for the organization. 9S 

If a major goal of analysis is to challenge assumptions anxd to empha- 
size the value implications of various alternatives, a cadre of non- 
educators might be particularly able and willing to fulfill this role. 

ERIC 
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Firaily, a successful planning operation, whether it be .policy^ 
analysis cr some other variant, would probably be marked by two other 
characteristics. First, planning would be useless" unless top manage- 
ment supported it, and unless the planners had access to the decision- 
making arena to advocate their recommendations. Second, those involved 
in the implementation of a particular policy should participate in the 
development of recommendations. The purpose would not be to make pro- 
gram operators "feel" involved, but to obtain a realistic picture of 
potential implementation problems. One product of this participation 
might be a decision not to pursue further the contenq>lated change be- 
cause of minimal chances for its success. '^"^ of course, this emphasis 
on participation could create difficult problems for non-operating 
agencies sich as SEA's. It suggests that SEA policy analysts work 
closely with state administrators on the implementation of SEA policies, 
and work with school representatives and perhaps others (e.g., parents 
and student;) in the consideration of specific local policies. 

This conception of planning, then, is different in some funda- 
mental ways from comprehensive planning in education, as outlined by 
some of its proponents. It emphasizes analysis of policies rather 
than plan making. It limits its focus to a few policy areas rather 
than covering a wide range of SEA programs. It chooses priorities on 
the basis of susceptibility to change rather than as a result of an 
abstract goal-setting process. It deals specifically with political 
and bureaucratic problems as part of the analysis rather than appar- 
ently assuming that the policies will bo adopted and implemented. It 
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expects nodest change in a few areas rather than new SEA leadership 
or dramatic progress in education at large. 

Policy analysis, in short, is designed to work within human, 
political, and organizational constraints, with the hope that a SFA 
would beroiuC somewh^c more reflective about decisions and their im- 
plementaT:ion, and about the barriers to change created by what I have 
called the enduring attributes of organizations. This, in turn, might 
possibly lead to better decisions and also, perhaps, to a somewhat more 
flexible use of general assistance.^ 

inese suggestions for increased attention to analysis, like many 
suggestions in this chapter, are not without problems. For one thing, 
analysis, as described above, is more a form of art than a science; few 
SEA'S ha/e either the depth of resources or salaries to attract the 
analysts that are around. For another, policy analysis assumes a 
policy orientation on the part of the SEA's, As we have seen, some 
states (^.g., Massachusetts and Tennessee) seem to subordinate policy 
considerations to personal relationships, AlsO; the suggestion that 
some analysts should come from outside the ranks of professional edu- 
cators vLll fall on many deaf ears, and not altogether without reason* 
The wider the differences in background, career lines, and values, be- 
tween a policy analyst and SEA staff, the more difficult it might be 
for them to work together constructively, 

♦Among the nine states I visited as part of this study. New York*s 
planning operation came closest in resembling what I have called 
policy analysis, Wlille some might criticize the New York SEA for 
what appears to bo limited planning efforts. Its opproach, in my 
judgment, is rather sophisticated and appropriately low key. 
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But there is an even more fundaniental issue which lies behind 

the current concern with planning. In emphasizing its importance, the 

managerial values of "efficiency and effectiveness" are paramount. The 

main goal is reform of the decision p-.ocess to achieve more units of 

"output" fcr each unit of "input". Edgar Morphct and his colleagues 

have expressed this concern clearly in 1971: 

...there is a pressing need for more rational decision making 
in education^ as well as in other areas of public life. Ra- 
tional in this context should be interpreted as a logical 
analysis that emphasizes the systematic application of the 
elements of efficiency and effectiveness in planning as opposed 
to intiition and experience alone. The task in education ap- 
pears 1 0 be one of combining products and services in such a 
way as to maximize educational outcomes for a given level of 
resource input. In essence, it is a continuing attempt to 
bring ibout more '-output* per unit of 'input \^01 (Emphasis 
in ori{'inal.) 

Implicit ir this goal of efficiency is the pursuit of what might be 

called the middle-class conception of the purposes of government. 

Edward C. I anfield and James Q. Wilson have described it this way: 

The lo^ic of the middle-class ideal requires that authority 
be exercised by those who are 'best qualified', that is, 
technical experts and statesmen, not 'politicians'. The 
logic (f the middle-class ideal implies also.. .master 
plannii'g. [and] particular regard for the public: virtues 
of hone sty, efficiency, and impartiality.. . .^^^ 

If ]olicy analysts are concerned with the explication of values 
in their w(^rk, should they not also explicitly think about the value 
implications of their conception of government and its role? A differ- 
ent conception of gpjvemment, for example, might stress greater citizen 
participation in government as an end in itself (e.g., by employing 
less expert lower- and middle-class workers) , even if the result might 
be less efficiency in achieving some other objectives. And, at bottom. 
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it is useful to recall that as important as efficiency and effective- 
ness may be, they are not the guiding values for executive branch ac- 
tivities under our system of govemn.ent. As Mr. Justice Brandeis em- 
phasized, "the doctrine of separation of powers was adopted by the 

Constitution in 1787, not to promote efficiency but to preclude the 

^ ^- ,.103 
exercise of arbitrary power." 

Tlus, the suggested focus on analysis should be viewed in the 
spirit i). which it is offered. In no way is it a panacea, or without 
its probems. It represents a "better bet" than comprehensive planning 
as a way to improve both the resource allocation process and program 
delivery system. 

I' the federal government wanted to stimulate the adoption of 
analysis in SEA's, several courses of action are open. First, the 1970 
legislat on authorizing comprehensive planning does mention analysis, 
in passi>tg, as a component of the comprehensive approach. Federal 
regulati«»ns and guidelines could place special emphasis on these ac- 
tivities in an effort to develop analytical capability in the states. 
This migit have some impact, if backed up by conscientious USOE efforts 
to implei.ient it. A second possibility would be to amend the 1970 le- 
gislation, earmarking a certain percentage of the planning funds spe- 
cificallv for analytic activities. Finally, another approach would be 
to use Title V special project money (section 505) to help develop some 
workable SEA analysis models over the next few years. 

In all three cases, of course, the impact of an analysis unit 
would be limited by those political and organizational factors. 
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discussed crlier, which act as barriers to the xmplementation of 
categorical aid programs* 

VI I . Sununa^y and Conclusions 

This chapter has explored various approaches which the federal 
government ^light follow to strengthen SEA's, These have ranged from 
conventiona options .(financial assistance, federal regulations, and 
technical assistance) to approaches that are more controversial (dif- 
ferential treatment and governmental accountability), I also have ex- 
plored varims conceptions of planning. Although I have only skimmed 
the surface in many areas, the hope is that the discussion will stimu- 
late seriou; thought about the consequences of adopting various courses 
of action. At this point, it might be useful to recapitulatjs briefly 
some of the suggestions explored in the chapter. Rather than a summary 
of them in :erms of various options, they are listed in terms of the 
most-often iiscussed federal objectives. 

If tie overall objective of federal policy were to strengthen 
the states In education, then the first question is whether it makes 
sense to fccus exclusively on SEA's. The possibility of broadening 
the effort to include other units of state government (e.g., state 
legislatures, governor's offices, and central budget offices) should 
be explorec. Having decided for the purposes of this study that SEA's 
are the target of attention, the appropriate course of action depends 
largely on what federal officials mean by the vague objective ''SEA 
strengthening". 
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]f the federal objective were to enhance SEA leadership (i.e., 
by devej oping increased influence with state legislatures), or if the 
objective were to stimulate basic institutional reform, then these ob- 
jectives probably ought to be reevaluated. This type of change seems 
to deper d primarily on state and local forces over which the federal 
government has little control (e.g., a breakdown in traditions, or a 
shift in state politics). If these forces happen to favor rapid SEA 
change, then additional federal resources can help facilitate the re- 
form, hut absent an infusion of aid so massive as to be improbable, 
federal assistance by itself probably would not be sufficient to ac- 
complisl these two objectives. 

If the objectives of federal assistance were more modest (and 
realistic), then several alternatives are available. If the objective 
is to si are in the costs of SEA operations or provide chief state school 
officer.*^ with some flexibility, then general aid (Title V) is probably 
the app: opriate vehicle, although unrestricted resources result in 
consider ably less flexibility in the recipient organization than is 
commonl: assumed. Similarly, grant consolidation would not facilitate 
signifii antly greater organizational flexibility. 

'^f, on the other hand, the federal objective were to foster 
specific changes in SEA's (e.g., the adoption of new SEA roles, or the 
hiring of professionals from outside the field of education), then 
categorical aid would probably be the best approach, although there 
can be serious problems in implementation when federal priorities con- 
flict with SEA procedures or priorities. 
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If tie federal objective were more effective SUA admini5tr«t ion 
of federal and state programs, or better decisions about the allocation 
of resources, then additional unrestricted resources are not called for 
at this tiire* SEA staffs and budgets roughly doubled between 1965 and 
1970, with more than half of this increase resulting from Title V and 
other fedeial dollars. The basic question is how much is enough? In 
the absence of major new responsibility for the administration of 
federal programs, approaches other than providing SEA's with more un- 
restricted resources probably make more sense. I would support cate- 
gorical aid for planning. A modest program to develop SEA policy 
analysis, however, seems to be a better bet than efforts to implement 
a full-blowa model of con5)rehensive planning in education. Further- 
more, I world suggest the exploration of contracting with extra-govern- 
mental bodies (e.g., universities, or consulting firms) to step up the 
level of technical assistance to SEA's. 

If the objective were to make more effective use of limited 
federal resources, then one possible approach would be to treat the 
states differentially through incentives, bypassing weak SEA's in the 
administration of federal programs, and spending different amounts of 
technical assistance time in SEA's. Although this approach has recently 
been advocMed by several analysts of governmental affairs, I am not 
very optimistic about its successful use. It would create formidable 
bureaucratic and political opposition in the absence of agreed-upon 
criteria as a basis for making decisions. One possible way to develop 
these criteria, however, would be through an extra- governmental study 
of SEA'S ranking their performance in a variety of areas ♦ This might 
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supply t le comparative data to facilitate some applications of dif- 
ferential treatment. 

I: the federal objective were to make education agencies more 
accounta>)le to various interests (the public, governmental leaders, 
clients of federal programs, and so on), then what may be needed is 
the development of extra-agency sources of independent information 
and the institutionalization of countervailing power. Depending on 
which ag'incy is being held responsible to whom for what, several pos- 

sibiliti >s deserve full exploration: agency evaluation units, per- 

* 

formance audits, expansion of legal service programs, a new use of 
advisory councils, and independent research/ act ion agencies* 

Having discussed various alternatives and matched them with a 
variety >f federal objectives in strengthening the states, several ob- 
sewatio'is need highlighting in conclusion. The obvious difficulty 
in devis .ng workable '"next steps" is instructive. It demonstrates 
that federally- initiated reform of complex organizations like SEA^s 
is extrc'ttely difficult. This results in part because we simply do not 
understand the ways in which organizations work, particularly when they 
are prov.ded with unrestricted resources. This study is meant as a 
small stip in providing the descriptive data necessary to reach such 
an understanding. 

Reform is also difficult because there are differing opinions 
about how SEA's ought to change and- about which level of government 
should make these decisions. And these conflicting views are faith- 
fully reflected by the Congress in the ambiguity of its laws and its 
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inclination to intervene in the administrative process. Finally, 
federally-initiated reform is particularly difficult in education be- 
cause of th'j strong tradition of localism which inhibits aggressive 
central gov tmmental action. 

Inde rd, the history of federal efforts to strengthen SEA's 
provides a .urious twist reflecting the difficulty of institutional 
reform. At its inception in 1965, Title V provided general assistance 
for SEA'S w!ile most other federal programs were categorical in nature. 
Seven years later, in 1972, frustration with the government -wide use 
of Categori cal aid had led to an increased reliance on general aid 
(e.g., revenue sharing) as a way toward institutional reform of state 
and local goveinments. Ironically, during the same period, between 
1965 and 19 2, the pendulum was swinging in the opposite direction 
with SEA'S ; there was increasing interest in categorical aid (planning) 
and in the possible imposition of federal management standards. This 
vacillation between different approaches highlights the limits of 
federal ly-rdtiated governmental change. While some approaches seem 
better than others for making gradual progress, there are no simple 
ways for thM federal government to promote rapid governmental reform 
in; the states* 
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NOTES: CHAPTER II 



1 ITLE V AS GENERAL AID: FEDERAL-STATC RELATIONS 



1. Section 504(a) of P.L. 89-10, the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act of 1965. 

2. Sectioa 119.3(b)(1) of Code of Federal Regulations, Title 45, 
Chapter 1, Part 119, September 9, 1965, 

3. This £*ccount is based on interviews with Emerson J. Elliott, 

U. S. Office of Management and Budget (formerly the Bureau of the 
Budget), March 2, 1972, and Samuel Halperin, USOE Assistant Com- 
missioner for Legislation and Director of the Office of Legisla- 
tion in 1965* Alsp, see: Stephen K, Bailey and Edith F, Mosher, 
ESEA: The Office of Education Administers a Law (Syracuse, N, Y,: 
Syracuse University Press, 1968), p. 58, Furthermore, former Com- 
missicmer Francis Keppel, reacting to a draft of this section, 
noted: 

''On this possibility [i.e., increasing the chance of reform 
through USOE approval of projects], as you may guess, I was 
in disagreement [with BOB] on two grounds: 1) The USOE bureau-- 
cracy was not capable--and might never be capable--of handling 
the program; 2) The effect would be to weaken the State EA*s.'' 

4. Section 509(a) of P.L. 89-10. 

5. Forme? Commissioner Keppel, reacting to a draft of this action, 
commerted: 

*'As nearly as I can recall, the administrative policy .of 
*de:erence,* 'cooperation,' and politeness with the states 
W£is recommended by [Deputy Commissioner] Wayne Reed and ap- 
proved by me. But it never was my intention that it replace 
a review program of state plans: but rather that it smooth 
the relationships that would later become difficult for policy 
reasons. ''^ 

6. USOE, ''Discussion Paper Concerning State Education Agency Devel- 
opment»» (Washington, D. C: USOE, November 24, 1965), p. 4. 
(Typewritten.) 

7. Interview with Robert L. Hopper, June 30, 1972. 

8. USOE, Reinforcing the Role of States in Education: The Second 
Annual Report of the Advisor Council on State Departments of 

Q lUlucation (Washington, I). C: S» Government Printing Office, 

ERXC T%7T77:2o. 
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9. Hie observations in this paragraph and the two precedln}; piirji- 
graj.hs are based on interviews in 1971 and 1972 with several in- 
dividuals who administered Title V in 1965 and 1966. 

10. Int srview with Title V Director, Marry L. Phillips, July 21, 1972. 

11. Int«trview with USOE official, June 5, 1972. 

12. It should be pointed out that these findings are neither unique 
to Title V nor new in intergovernmental relations. Indeed, 
Senitor Edmond Muskie (Democrat, Maine) has characterized inter- 
governmental relations "as almost a fourth branch of government, 
but one which "has no direct electorate, operates from no set 
perspective, is under no special control, and moves in no parti - 
cul ir direction...." (As quoted in Harold Seidman, Politics, 
Position, and Power: The Dynandcs of Feder al Organization 

(New York: Oxford Univers ity Press, 1970), p. 1^9. J hurihermore , 
more than thirty-five years ago, the foreword to V. 0. Key's, 
The Administration of Federal Grants to States, noted: 

•The simple faith in the efficacy of federal supervision 
a; a means of improving administration is also jarred by 
Dr. Key's finding that in some instances the federal offi- 
cials are, in fact, largely dominated by state officials 
aad interested organizations, and that control runs from 
tne state to the federal agency rather than the other way. 
Under these circumstances, the degree of federal administra- 
tive supervision is determined largely by state officials. 

V. 0. Key, The Administration of Federal Grants to States 
(Chicago: Public Administration Service, 1937), p. xii. 

13. This point was made independently by at least four interviewees 
in USOE. 

14. Imerview with Harry L. Phillips, June 7, 1972. 

15. Interview with former Title V official, June 6, 1972. 

16. Interview with Title V official, 1971. 

17. Interview with former Title V official, June 7, 1972. 

18. Interview with Title V official, 1971. 

19. Interview with former Title V official, June 30, 1972-. 

20. Interview witli Title V official, June 7, 1972. 
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2K Interview with Title V official, March 1, 1972. Title V Director, 
Marry L. Phillips, in a letter to me, dated August 4, 1972, pro- 
vided a more detailed interpretation of USOE's limited authority. 
It rehd: 

"[Tie law when] literally translated means that virtually 
any activity in a State educational agency that makes a sig- 
nif:cant contribution to strengthening its leadership re- 
souices or its ability to participate effectively in meeting 
the educational needs of a State qualifies. Consequently, 
the disapproval authority. . .must be hinged on the leader- 
ship and educational needs issues. Following such logic 
to its extreme, implies that the Federal Government must ex- 
ercise responsibilities which are prohibited ii\ Section 422, 
P.L 91-230 [i.e., prohibition against federal control] as 
wei; as being an original provision of P,L. 89-10/' 

22. USOE, "Position Paper Concerning the Officers Future Role and 
Relationships with Large City School Districts and State Educa- 
tion Agencies" (Washington, D. C: USOE, August 25, 1965), p. 4. 
(Typewritten.) 

23. See B; iley and Mosher, op. cit* , pp. 1-71. It also should be 
empha.^^ized that each education law contained a provision speci- 
ficaDy prohibiting federal control of education. 

24. Ibid , p. 58. 

25. IJ. S. Congress, House, Congressional Record , 89th Cong., 1 st 
sess.. March 26, 1965, 6128. 

26. For e: ample, according to the Study Commission, Council of Chief 
State School Officers: 

"In carrying out the provisions of Title V it is strongly 
recc mmended that the following general principle continue 
to le observed by the U. S. Office of Education: 'Educa- 
tioiial services provided by the Federal government should 
be (>f such character and be performed in a manner to insure 
that the administration and operation of the education pro- 
grar in each state will remain the primary responsibility 
of the state •." 

Study Commission, Council of Chief State School Officers, 
"Report of Committee on Evaluating State Departments of Educa- 
tion," October 27, 1965. (Typewritten.) 

27. Interview with former Title V official, June 6, 1972. 
J»S. Interview with Title V official, 1971. 
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29* Bai;ey and Mosher, 0£^_cit., p. 142. 

30* Int'^rview with former Title V official, June 26, 1972. 

31. Interview with Title V official, March 1, 1972. 

32. Thi; point and much of the argument that follows has been drawn 
(ani adapted) from: Jerome T. Nturphy, 'Title I of ESEA: The 
Politics of Intplementing Federal Education Reform," Harvard 
Educational Review, Vol. 41, No. 1 (February, 1971), 35-63, 

33. Morton Grodzins, The American System; A New View of Government 
in the United States (Chicago: Rand McNally and Company, 1966), 
p7 274. 

34. Foimer Commissioner Keppel, reacting to a draft of this chapter, 
cormented about the virtual impossibility of cutting off Title V 
fui,ds: 

'Good point— and one that I did not understand adequately 
at the time. I suppose the general euphoria of new Federal 
activity and leadership was at work tool" 
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NOTES: CHAPTER III 
TITLE V IN MASSACHUSETT S 
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Politi :al Strategy in Massachusetts (New Vork: Bobbs-Merrill 
Con5)an»^, Inc», 1962), and Theodore H. White, The Making of the 
President 1960 (New York: Atheneum Publishers, 1961) . 
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Director. 
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Massachusetts," in Joel S. Berke and Michael W. Kirst (eds.). 
Federal Aid to Education: Who Benefits? Who Governs ? (Lexington, 
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(Washington, 0. C: National Education Association, Research Di- 
visior , 1971), p. 30. 
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9. Ibid ., p. 49. 
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January, 1972), pp. 5-6. 
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15. de .one, op. cit t, p. 3. 
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17. Ibi i., D. 3. 
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TITLE V I N NEW YORK — ^ 

^— ^ ■ ■ II - ■ ■ II 
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44. U. S. Office of Education, Title I/Year II, The Second Annual 
Report of Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
of 19( ' 5, School Year 1966-67 (Washington, D. C: U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1968), p. 120. 

45. See Appendix D for annual apportionments. 

46. It is worth noting that I arrived at this figure by going through 
all tie applications for Title V support since 1965. SEA officials 
had oi ly the vaguest notion of the total number of projects funded. 

47. ''Estal lish broad general categories rather than a host of isolated 
proje(ts," cautioned a group of SEA officials in 1965. "Strengthen- 
ing Ei'ucational Leadership Resources of State Departments of Edu- 
cation, Implementing Section 503, P.L. 89-10,'' 1965, p. 3. (Type-, 
written.) 

48. The description of projects that follows is based on the official 
applii ations submitted to USOE by the New York SEA. 

49. Inter^dew, August 11, 1971. 

50. Interview, July 27, 1971. 

51. That is to say, the SEA had to clear new jobs and pay rates with 
a central agency of the state executive branch. This, of course, 
provided a check on departmental activities. 

52. This (observation is based on data supplied by the New York SEA. 

53. Fisca, 1966 Title V Application to USOE, No. IT, p. 1. 

54. Fisca 1966 Title V Annual Report to USOE, No. 4A, p. 2. 

55. Interdews on September 13, 1971. 

56. Interview, August 13, 1971. 

57. This 'liscussion of regional centers illustrates the difficulty in 
findi)\g out what really happened in 1965, particularly when an 
event involved sensitive internal politics. One device used to 
check my interpretations of the data and to collect additional 
details was to send to each SEA studied in-depth the penultimate 
draft for comment. The hope was that this process would result 
in a more accurate description of Title V's implementation. This 
proved to be a futile effort in New York, as illustrated by the 
following exchange of letters: 



'•October 4, 1971 



••Dr. Ewa;d B. Nyquist 

"New Yor*: State Education Department 

"Office of the President of the University 

and C )nimissioner of Education 
"Albany, New Yok 12224 

"Dear Comissioner Nyquist: 

••Enclosed is a draft of ray findings on Title V in New York. 
I am sen ling it to you now, although I have not quite finished 
with it, to give you anple opportunity to react to ray thinking 
at this :irae. Moreover, I ara anxious to change the document in 
any way fhich could lead to a fairer, more accurate description 
of your Title V activities. Hence any evidence to counter any of 
ray assertions would be greatly appreciated. 

"In reading this draft, it would be helpful to think of it 
in the context of the likely final report. This case study 
probably will be one of several_chapters describing Title V in 
differenc education agencies. It will be preceeded by a chapter 
explainiig ray methodology and criteria for evaluation — along 
the line; of jtcy proposal which I previously sent to you — and 
followed by ray conclusions and recomnendations • 

"I look forward to your comments and those of your staff. 
And agaia, I am grateful to you for all your help on my project. 

"Cordially, 



"Jerome T. Murphy 
"Project Director 



"P.S. I would appreciate it if your secretary could drop me a note 
saying tiat the draft 'made it through the mail^." 



"Monday 
"December 20 
"19 71 



"Mr. .'erome T. Murphy 
"Project Director 

"Cent T for Educational Policy Research 

'Harv ird University 

"Grad ^ate School of Education 

"24 G irden Street 

"Carob ldge» Massachusetts 02138 

"Dear Mr. Murphy: 

"Some time early in October you sent me a draft 
of yo'ir report on the State Education Department, and 
you a.ked for my reactions. My general dismay at the 
report was so extensive and my criticisms so many, that 
I found it difficult to find time to write you in detail. 

"From my viewpoint there are many errors and mis- 
impre .sions, and I can't help but feel that the whole 
repor*. is colored by a bias [sic] position. Finally, the 
techn cal detail of your approach leaves something to be 
desir^id. 

"Faithfully yours. 



"Ewald B. Nyquist" 
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"December 29, 1971 



"Dr. Ewald B. Nyquist 

'*New Yoric State Education Department 

"Office 3f the President of the University 

and C Dmmissioner of Education 
"Albany, New York 12224 

"Dear Commissioner Nyquist: 

"Thank you for your December 20th letter commenting on my 
draft which describes Title V's implementation in the New York State 
Educatica Department. 

"When I mailed you the draft on October 3, I tried to make it 
clear that it was not the final version and that I would make any neces- 
sary ch^ages. In my letter of October 3, I stated: 'I am sending it to 
you now, although I have not quite finished with it, to give you ample 
opportunity to react to my thinking at this time. Moreover, I am anxious 
to chanf e the document in any way which could lead to a fairer^ more 
accurate description of your Title V activities.' 

"In your response of December 20th you say that the draft 
contains 'many errors and misimpressions* but you don't tell me what 
they arc. You criticize the 'technical detail' of the report without 
being specific. Finally, you state that 'the whole report is colored 
by a bias position' but don't explain the nature of this bias. If you 
think I am biased, it is extremely important for me to know how. 

"In fairness to you, to me, and to the Department, this matter 
ought tc be resolved. Perhaps the best way to do so would be for me to 
visit the Department to meet with members of your staff to discuss your 
reactioT to the draft. I am willing to come at any time at your earliest 
convenieace. 

"I look forward to hearing from you^ 

"Sincerely yours. 



"Jerome T. Murphy 

"Title V Project Director" 
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'•Tuesday 
''January 11 
"19 72 



*Wr. Jerome T. Murphy 
"Project Director 

"Center for Educational Policy Research 

"Harvard Ui^iversity 

"Graduate ! chool of Education 

"24 Garden Street 

"Cambridge Massachusetts 02138 

"Dear Mr. F^urphy: 

"This will acknowledge your letter of December 29, 1971, which 
has been received during Commissioner Nyquist's absence from the office. 
It will, of course, be brought to his attention as soon as he returns. 

"In ihe meantime, I have reread the Commissioner's letter to you 
of December 20, and I have discovered that it contains two typographical 
errors. Tie second paragraph should read as follows: 

"•From my viewpoint there are many errors and 
misintpressions, and I can't help but feel that the whole 
rep(rt is colored by a biased position. Finally, the 
clii ical detail of your approach leaves something to be 
desired.' 

"Sincerely yours, 

/S/ Jean Ham 

"Secretary to the 
Coninissioner" 
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February 25, 1972 



<*Dj. Ewald B. Nyquist 

**Cc nmissioner of Education 

•*New York State Education Department 

••Albany, New York 12224 

"Dear Commissioner Nyquist: 

"Last October I sent you a copy of my draft report on the 
implement zlon of Title V of ESEA in New York, On December 20 
yov sent me your general reactions. On December 29 I wrote asking 
foi the opportunity to visit the Department to meet with members 
of >^our staff and discuss specific criticism. (A copy of my earlier 
letter is enclosed.) I have not received a response. 

"I am now going into the final stages of preparing ray report 
on Title V for HEW and would again like to ask if it would be 
possible for me to visit with you or merabers of your staff to dis- 
cuss any factual problems you have with my draft. 

••I look forward to hearing from you. 

'•Sincerely yours. 



•'Jerome T. Murphy 

'Title V Project Director" 
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NOTES: CHAPTER V 
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1. The State, Columbia, South Carolina, October 28, 1971, p, 16-A. 

2. Vbi^L , pp. 1, 16-A. 
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34. Prei ise data for the first year were unobtainable. However, several 
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tsj supplement SEA salaries. The rationale was that higher salaries 
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_,.provi Basic Verbal and Quantitative Skills of Students Enrolled 

in tie South Carolina Public Schools," 1971, p. 1. More speci- 
fica: ly, the objective is to reduce each year by 4,000 the number 
of s'udents scoring in the lower.t quartile and to affect the move- 
ment each year (except for the first year) of an additional 2,000 
scor:^ng below the national fiftieth percentile to the next higher 
quari ile. 

125. South Carolina Department of Education, "Reducing Dropouts...," 
op. cit . , p, 6. 

126. Soutl Carolina Department of Education, "A Five-Year Plan to 
Redu( e the Number of Dropouts . . . , " op. cit . 

127. Soutl Carolina Department of Education, "1972-73 Justification," 
op. (it ., p. 29. 

128. niis point was made independently by two separate interviewees on 
October 26, 1971. Of course, the development of improved methods 
for collecting data is to be applauded. A problem will arise only 
if tie "paper" reduction in dropouts is claimed as educational 
progiess for the state. 

129. South Carolina Department of Education, "Five Year Plan to In- 
creafe the Enrollment of South Carolina Adults in Basic and High 
Schocl Programs," 1971. 

130. Interview with SEA official, November 19, 1971. 

131. Interview with SEA official, October 28, 1971. 

132. In a letter dated February 4, 1972, Jesse A. Coles, Deputy Super- 
intendent for Administration and Planning, commented on this 
section on pltuining as contained in the penultimate draft of 
this :hapter: 

"After reading and rereading the section, I am convinced 
that my reaction is more discomfort than disagreement 4 How- 
ever, there are two points that do not seem to reflect our 
situation fairly. Our basic approach has been to embrace 
the longstanding general goals of the system of education 
and to focus the efforts of the Department toward attacking 
the more obvious deficiencies within this framework. On this 
basis we have viewed our efforts to date as a beginning point, 
improvable with experience and evaluation. Our decision to 
approach planning in this manner was not casual but rather a 
studied and deliberate one. For several years we have ob- 
served governmental units attempt the deductive approach to 
planning--beginning with a search for philosophical generali- 
ties--and fail! ... You overlook the built-in safeguards in 

(Continued) 
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(Continued) 

a system of public education. In our situation we are ulti- 
mately accountable to the public in several ways. The State 
Superintendent is elected, the State Board of Education must 
ipprove our efforts, and finally, the Legislature provides 
loth law and funding to govern our actions. Simply, through 
•.his process of approval or disapproval the public does and 
V.111 establish the basic objectives of education. To summar- 
ze, your report seems to condemn our planning as 'full of 
.sound and fury signifying nothing' while it offers no construc- 
tive alternatives. Conversely, we contend that our planning 
efforts simply aim to direct resources toward selected critical 
!.eeds and that these efforts and the assumed educational goals 
■.inderlying them are subject to evaluation and control by the 
■'ublic." 

133. In erview with state official, November 19, 1571. 

134. Unj/ublished manuscript, op. cit . ; p. 3;. 

135. Ibid. ^ p. 80. 

136. Th: s point was made independently by a legislator, a former SEA 
of icial and SEA officials in interviews on October 26, 1971 and 
No^ ember 19, 1971. 
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NOTES: QiAPTER VI 
CONCLUSIONS 



Data « applied by USOE Division of State Agency Cooperation. See 
^penc ix D, Table 2. 

"SOE, State Departments of Education and Federal Progr ams; Annual 

Re^ ,_j^i^caljrearl 970 (Washington, U. C: U. S. Government 

Printng Office, 1972), pp. 2, 10. The text on page, 2 reads: 
"As nearly as can be reckoned from the inconsistent systems of 
reporting among the SEA's, they have by now about doubled their 
staff. ■ It should be pointed out that this "doubling" estimate 
IS mc .sistent with USOE's official data. Appendix D, Table 1 
shows 14,720 SEA employees in 1965 and 21,697 in 1970. When asked 
about :his discrepancy, USOE officials referred me to a footnote 
to the above quote which states: 

"Some SEA'S have responsibility for all levels of education, 
and :.-eport as personnel those concerned not only with ele- 
men:ary and secondary education but with higher, vocational, 
adu.t, and other, as well; in some States there are separate 
ageicies for the several levels. Some SEA's include in their 
reports the staffs of special schools operated by the States, 
as well as of State-run libraries and musetjms." 

This explanation was supplemented in a letter from Harry L. 
Philli.is, USOE Title V Director, October 18, 1972, which noted: 

"Duti to the fact that in 1969-70', the National Education 
Ass )ciation did a comprehensive survey of the staffing of 
SDE s the Title V reporting system was adjusted to relieve 
Sta :es of the pioblem of allocating non-professional services 
among the various functional and object classifications called 
for in the Title V reporting system. Verification of the 
FY- '0 personnel data on page 10 of the report [cited above] 
was not attempted. Consequently, transition errors may 
hav" occurred." 

N^.ithe - of these explanations answers the original question. 
Nevertheless, USOE continues to maintain that SEA staffs have 
doubled between 196i; and i970. In ray judgment, USOE's data on 
the States generally are not very reliable and comparisons among 
States ought to be viewed with some skepticism. In the absence 
of other sources of data, however, the doubling figure is the 
best available informed guess. 

This percent is based on the data in Table 2, Appendix D, which 
was supplied by USOE Division of State Agency Cooperation. 
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4. Dati supplied by USOE Division of State Agency Cooperation. 
See Appendix D, Table 2. 

5. National Education Association, Rankings of the States, 1971 
(Washington, D. C. : National Education Association, Research 
Division, 1971), p. 49. 

6. Data supplied by USOE Division of State Agency Cooperation. 
Sec Appendix D, Table 3. 

7. The staff sizes in 1965 and 1970 were supplied by USOE Division 
of ;tate Agency Cooperation. See Appendix D, Table 1. As men- 
tioied earlier in note number 2, these official figures ought to 
be dewed with some skepticism. The data on 1970 employees paid 
thDUgh Title V came from U. S. Office of Education, State De- 
par :ments of Education..., op. cit ., p. 8. Similarly, the equiva- 
lent data on New York and South Carolina set forth later in the 
t2xt came from the same sources. 

8. Daniel J. Elazar, American Federalism: A View From the States 
(Ne/ York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1966), p. 22. 

9. Stohen K. Bailey and Edith K. Mosher, ESEA: The Office of Edu- 
cat ion Administers a Law (Syracuse, N. y71 Syracuse University 
Pre>s, 1968], p. 140. 

10. Fra ices Kepi>el, The Necessary Revolution in American Education 
(Ney York: Harper and Row, 19^6), p. 8U " 

11. Riciard D. llibschman, 'The Effects of Title V of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965 on the Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Education: An Examination and Analysis" (Cambridge: 
Hai/ard Graduate School of Education, Special Qualifying Paper), 
pp. 10-11. 

12. U. 3. Office of Education, *'ESEA— Title V: 1965 Report of Program 
Analysis by Program Function" (Washington, D. C: U. S. Office 

of Education, 1965), p. 010. (Computer printout.) 

13. Letter from Harry L. Selden, Chief, Policy and Procedures Staff, 
USCc Division of State Agency Cooperation, February 4, 197r, p. 2. 

14. Interview with South Carolina SEA official, February 25, 1972. 

15. The law authorized a five year program, but specific dollar 
amounts were authorized only for the first year. Thus, the 
legislation had to be amended in 1966 to write in additional 
authorization figures. 
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. "Strengthening Education Leadership Resources of State Depart- 
ments of Education: Implementing Section 503, P, L, 89-10'' 
(Washington, D. C. : Memo prepared by Committee of State Officials, 
1965). Page 7 reads: ''Future projections for Section 503 of 
Title /, P. L. 89-10 appear bright. Funds in addition to the 
$17 mi. lion available for fiscal 1966 are needed and anticipated 
for 19)7, 1968, and subsequent years to meet more adequately the 
needs )f the state." 

17. Interview with Owen B. Kieman, June 5, 1972. 

18. Interview with Gordon M. Ambach, Executive Deputy Cownissioner of 
Educat.on, New York State Education Department, 1971. 

19. Advisoy Council on State Departments of Education, Reinforcing 
the Ro .e of States in Education; The Second Annual Report of the 
Ady^isp y Council on State Departments of Education ("Washington, 
D. C.: U. S. Government Printing oMce, 1967), p. 14. 

20. Advisory Council on State Departments of Education, The State of 
State Departments of Education: The Fourth Annual Report of the 
Adviso r Council on State Departments of Education (Washington, 
D. C.: S. Government Printing Office, 1369), p. 9. 

21. It was never made clear in 1965 what the appropriation levels 
would J e in^ future y^jars, but the prevailing assumption was that 
the ap}>ropriation levels for all parts of ESEA would steadily 
grow. This assumj^tion was proven false as the costs of the 
Viet Nam War started to rise. 

22. Data supplied by USOE Division of State Agency Cooperatv^n. S<5e 
Append: x D, Table 4. 

23. Advisory Council on State Departments r.f Education, The State of 
State i departments. op^cit . , p. 9. The two federal programs 
were T; ties III and X of the National Defense Education Act which 
suppor ed SEA supervisory staff. 

24. I was mable to find -a recent nationwide study which compared 
salaries of various SEA officials with the salaries of those in 
compari^ble positions outside the SEA. However, several studies 
provide strong evidence that SEA salaries typically are not com- 
petitive. See: National Education Association, Staff Salaries > 
State Departments of Education, 1969-1970 (Washington, D. C.: 
National Education Association, 1970); Council of Chief State 
School Officers, "Memorandum No. 8-72, Salary Coirparisons [of Chief 
State School Officers with other conparable positions] (Washington, 
D. C,: Council of Chief State School Officers, February 7, 1972); 
Virginia Department of Hducation, "A Comparative Study of Profes- 
sional Salaries: State Departments of Education, State Universities 

O (Continued on the following page) 
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24 (Continued): 

and School Divisions. A Report to the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction" (Richmond, Virginia: Division of Educational 
Research and Statistics, State Department of Education, July, 1971). 

25. Roald F. Campbell, et^ al . , eds.. Strengthening State Departments 

of / iducation (Chicago: The University of Chicago, Midwest Adminis- 
trarion Center, June, 1967)^ p. 69. 

26* Interview with USOE official, March 2, 1972* 

27. Comnent on an earlier draft of this chapter by Ray Rotherael, 
Jul/, 1972. 

2%. Campbell, et^al^. , op. cit ., p. 132. 

i 

29* Ibi 1. , p. 75. •\- 

30. Intsrview with Massachusetts SEA official, March 10, 1972. 

31. Ric\ard M. Cyert and James G. March, A Behavioral Theory of the 
Finn (Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice Hall, Inc., 1963), p. 119. 

32. Alain C. Enthoven and K. Wayne Smith, Ho w Much Is Enough? Shaping 
the Defense Program, 1961-1969 (New YorT: Harper and Row, 1971), 
pp. 335-336. 

33. Advisory Council on State Departments of Education, Reinforcing 
the Role of States... , op. cit ., p. 29. 

34. Vol the same notion in another context, see Cyert and Mavch^ 
op. cit . , p. 52. 

35. Interview with USOE official, March 1, 1972. 

36. Interview with USOE official, June 26, 1972. 

37. Letter from Rhode Island SEA staffer, April 4, 1972. 

38. See Graham T. Allison, Essence of Decision (Boston: Little, Borwn 
and Con^any, 1971). Allison makes the point this way on page 174: 
•TTie peculiar preferences and stands of individual players can 
have a significant effect on governmental action." 

39. Aaron Wildavsky, The Politics of the Budgetary Process (Boston: 
Little, Brown and Company, 1964), p. 168. 

40» See the discussion of Title V in Texas in Appendix C. 
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41. This lotice was found during a visit to the Colorado SEA in 
DeceiTDer, 1971, 

42. Campbjli, et ajU , op> cit ., p. 75. 

43. ^Lese impressions are based mainly on interviews with SEA offi- 
cials, USOE officials, and a variety of other observers of SEA's, 

44. Interview with USOE official, 1972, 

45. Cyert and March, op. cit >, p. 34. 

46. That xs to say, one way to avoid "audit exceptions" fmm federal 
auditors was to use categorical programs only for those activities 
clearly related to the programs* purposes » and using Title V for 
those e^enditures that did not fit any of these categorical 
progr ims. 

47. Inter-iew with Texko JE>. official, December 8, 1971. The inter- 
viewee said that the Texas agency, like other governmental units, 
did h;ive a slush fund, but that Title V was not us^ed for that 
purpo -e. 

48. Daniel Katz and Robert L. Kahn, The Social Psychology of Organiza- 
tions (New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1966), pp. 446, 449.^ 

49. AUisin, op. cit ., p. 13. 

50. Ibid> p. 3. 

51. Campb*-ll, et al., op. cit ., p. 68. 

52. Seymour B. Saranson, The Cultu r e of the School and the Problem of 
Chanel (Boston: Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1S71}, pp. 213, 229-230. 

53. Charle s B. Saunders, 'TEducation Revenue Sharing: An Essential 
Refon (An address by the Deputy Commissioner fof External Re- 
latiois, USOE, at the Annual Convention of the American Association 
of Sdool Administrators, Tebruary 16, 1972), p. IS, (Xeroxed.) 

54. U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, and the 
Domestic Council, Executive Office of the President, "Excerpts 
of the President's Message to Congress [on Education Revenue 
Sharing], April 6, 1971," in The Right to Learn; Presiden t 
Nixon ^s Proposal for Education Revenue Sharing (Washington7 C.: 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1971), pp. 5, 3, 5. (Education 
Revenue Sharing would consolidate thirty federal aid categories 
into five general areas of support.) Other exain)les of the as- 
sumption that flexible money leads to planning and flexible 
programs can be drawn from the Sanders speech, op. cit. 

(Continued on the folicwing page) 
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54 (Cont .nued) : 

*The developing Federal role requires a more rational policy 
for aid to education, and the consolidations and simplifica- 
tion of existing programs is an essential ^recondition, 
(p. 3); 

'••.the unnecessary rigidities and complexities of the [cate- 
{orical aid] structure increasingly act as obstacles rather 
:han incentives for effective use of Federal funds." (p, 4); 

• ••••fragmentation, of course, only diminishes the possibility 

of comprehensive, coordinated educational planning at the 
' State levels" (p^ 9) ; 

"Careful planning would be facilitated because the Federal 
ippropriations would come in a lump sum, one year in advance.* 
(p. 13) • 

Inherent in these quotes seems to be the assun5)tion that if 
soirahow red tape and paperwork were removed, then education 
ageicies would plan comprehensively and respond flexibly to the 
proolems of education. 
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NOTES: CHAPTER VII 



NOTES ON ALTERNATIVE COUr->ES OF ACTION 



1. Presioent's Commission on School Finance, Schools, People a nd 
Money: The Need for Educational Reform , Neil McElroy, Chairman 
(Washington, D. C: President's Commission on School Finance, 
1972). The dissenting remark was made by Bishop William E, 
McManvs on page 95. Three of the remaining seventeen members 
of the Commission concurred with Bishop McManus • dissenting 
opinioa, 

2. Data s applied by Harry L. Phillips, Director, USOE Division of 
State \gency Cooperation, January 12, 1973, 

3. These observations are based on interviews-with federal and state 
officials conducted as part of this study. 

4. See, f )r example: Ruby Martin and Phyllis McClinc, Title I of 
ESEA: Is It Helping Poor Children? (Washington, 

Washington Research Project and.NAACP Legal Defense 
and Educational Fund, Inc., December, 1969). 

5. Several interviewees reflected tHis point of view. Furthermore, 
this general thrust underlies the riietoric supporting general 
revenues sharing, and special revenue sharing in education. See 
footnoce number four in Chapter I. 

6. Jerome T. Murphy, 'Title I of ESEA: The Politics of Implementing 
Federal Education Reform," Harvard Educational Review , Vol. 41, 
No. 1 [February, 1971), 55'6X. Also, see the discussion in 
Chapter II of this study. 

7. U. S. )ffice of Education, State Departments of Education and 
Federa. Programs: Annual Report, f iscal Year 1970 (Washington, 
D. C: U. S. Government Printing ffice, 1972) , p. 8. 

8. Graham T. Allison, Essence of Decision (Boston: Little, Brown 
and Co'ipany, 1971), pp. 94-95. Some evidence on the short tenure 
of man' chief state school officers is found in Council of Chief 
State School Officers, ''Record of Tenure of. Chief State School 
Officers" (Washington, D.C.: Council of Chief State School Of- 
ficers, January, 1972). (Typewritten.) This document shows that 
the number of chiefs who had been in their jobs for less than 
five years was thirty-three in March of 1970, forty-one in March 
of 1971, and thirty-eight in January of 1972* 

9. For a brief, general discussion of this point, see Alan K. 

Q Campbell, • 'Breakthrough or Stalemate? State Politics, in The 

fU\C state and the Urban Crisis, ed. by Alan K. Campbell (EnglewoHcT 

ms^m Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1970), p. 201. 



10, Dan .ei Katz and Robert L, Kahn, The Social Psycholo^ of Organiza- 
tioi£ (New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1966), p, 449, 

11 • For this notion of "'power to the people", see U, S, President, 
Tlie State of the Union , January 25, 1971, 

12, MeiTDrandum from S. P. Marland, Jr., Commissioner of Education 
to 1r, Charles Miller, Deputy Assistant Secretary, Budget, on 
1975 Budget Allowance, October 4, 1971, p, 1. 

13. Fox some of the rhetoric used to justify the consolidation of 
federal education programs in general, see: U, S, President, 
Message to the Congress on Education Revenue Sharing , April 6, 
1971. 



14. Memorandum to Chief State School Officers from Harold Howe, II, 
U. ). Commissioner of Education, on Proposed Changes in Appropri- 
ati)ns to Affect Three Programs, April 28, 1967. 



15. Thii estimate is based on data in U. S. Office of Education, 

The State of State Departments of Education (Washington, D, C: 
U. 5. Government Printing Office, 1969), pp. 9, 11. In 1967, 
23^ of $18.7 million was expended for "services for improvement 
of instruction." That equals $4.3 million. In 1968, 34% of 
$25.3 million was expended in the same category. That equals 
$8.6 million. The difference, $4.3 million, represents the addi- 
tional amount spent in this category in 1968. At the same time, 
thiDugh the merger of Title III of NDEA, $5.5 million was added 
to the Title V account. Eighty-five percent of that, or $4.7 
million, was available for Title V (section 503). $4.3 million 
divided by $4.7 million results in ''roughly ninety percent. '• 
llii 5 is a rough estimate because it is possible, although un- 
likely, that the increased expenditures in the "instruction" 
category could have come from changes in Title V expenditures 
ha\lng nothing to do with the merged Title III of NDEA, or from 
the money pi'eviously budgeted for Title X of NDEA. The data I 
gathered from on-site visits, however, indicate that for the 
most part the subject matter specialists were simply switched to 
the Title V account. The estimate is a rough one also because 
in 1968 the formula for app >rtioning funds among the states was 
bei ig changed. This meant that although the total fiscal year 
1963 appropriation for Title V was the same as the combined total 
for Title V of ESEA, Title III of NDEA, and Title X of NDEA for 
fiscal year 1967, some individual states had to make adjustments 
because their combined total in fiscal 1968 was less than it was 
for the three separate programs in fiscal 1967. Consequently, 
the transfer of the Title III subject matter specialists to the 
Title V account was more com]>licated in some states. 
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16. Ibid. 
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17. Ibid . 

18. U. S. Office of Education, State Departments of Educatio n and 
Fede nl Programs... . op. cit ., p. 4. " 

19. Joel : . Berke and Michael W. Kirst, "Intergovernmental Relations: 
Conclusions and Recommendations," in Federal Aid to Educatio n; 
Who Benefit s? Who Governs?, ed. by Joel S. Berke and Michael W. 
Kirst (Lexington, Mass.: Heath, forthcoming), p. 387. fPaee 
proof: .) 

20. Ibid ., p. 384. (Page proofs.) 

21. For examples of the complaints about these characteristics of 
categorical aid, see the documents cited in footnote number four 
in Chapter I. 

22. Lettei from James P. Costa, Director, Federal Relations and 
Progrjtms Branch, Nevada Departments of Education, y^ril 13, 1972, 
p. 4. Also, another example helps make the point. Commenting 
on sor e draft tentative findings of this study, Richard A. 
Gibbor ey, former Chief State School Officer in Vermont commented: 
"Statfs are unique organisms influenced greatly by past history. 
No program from Washington is going to erase this— or should." 

23. Letter from Harry L. Selden, Chief, Policy and Procedures Staff, 
USOE Division of State Agency Cooperation, February 4, 1972, p. 2. 

24. According to Burton D. Friedman and Laird J. Dunbar, Grants 
Mtmagc iient in Education: Federal Ing)act on State Agencies 
(Chice go: Public Administration Service, 1971), p. 40, 

"Th 5 early visits [by USOE after the passage of ESEA] , it 
has been suggested by some SEA officials, were combined 
wit I what appeared to be an uncommonly 'hard sell' of the 
ide I that there should be a separate planning unit com- 
ponjnt in each SEA,..." 

25- Murphy, op. cit. , pp. 37-38. 

26. Fbr exunple, see the still-secret report of the HEW Task Force 
on Title I of ESEA, 1970. In section 106, it states that 
'Title I has influenced states to expand their own contribution 
to compensatory education from $2.7 million in 1965-66 to $198 
million in 1968-69." 

27. Martha Derthick, The Influence of Federal Grants: Public As- 
sistance in Massachusetts (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 
1970), p. 197. 
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28. A r-icent study of federal categorical aid in six states reached 
basxally the same conclusion. See: Michael W. Kirst, ''Who 
Govjms?*', in Federal Aid to Education^ . > , op. cit ., p. 65. 
Kir ;t notes: 

•The sanctions and incentives available to the federal 
government are insufficient to alter drastically the tra- 
litional pattern of state education policy. Federal money 
can be considered a stream that must pass through a state 
•:apitol; at the state level, the federal government is 
•arely able- -through its guidelines and regulations — to 
livert radically the stream or reverse the current. Con- 
.equently, the specific political context in each of the 
states needs to be carefully examined by the reader, 
et, over a long period of time, federal administrators 
ind guidelines have a perceptible impact on state policy, 
t»roviding the federal objectives are not changed. 

29. See footnote 112 in Chapter IV. 

30. Der.hick, op. cit ., p. 243. 

31. I h tve spelled out this point in more detail in the administra- 
tio) of Title I of ESEA. See: Jerome T. Murphy, *The Education 
Bur -aucracies Implement Novel Policy: The Politics of Title I 
of ;.SEA, 1965-1972 in Policy and Politics in America, ed. by 
Allan P. Sindler (Bostonl Little, Brown and Company, forth- 
coming, 1973). 

32. See Martin and McClure, op. cit .; Murphy, ibid . ; and Michael J, 
War p, et al_., ESEA Title I: A Reanalysis anJTynthesis of 

Eva uation Data from Fiscal Year 1965 Through 1970 (Palo Alto, 
Cal T7: American Institutes for Research, March, 1972) . 

33. Als»s if one goes beyond the consideration of categorical aid 
to .EA's and includes aid to localities, then categorical aid 
can also play an important role in how money is distributed 
witi in states. Reflecting their concern with the intrastate 
allocation of federal ^funds (with the exception of Title I of 
ESE/ . which distributes the funds down to the county level by 
for) tula), Berke and Kirst conclude: 

"While recommendations for untied block grants in educa- 
tion are popular in Washington, as this is written, the 
principal authors of this volume oppose such aid. We be- 
lieve that the record of the states as discussed in our 
research does not warrant confidence that the allocation 
of federal funds will be any more rational or equitable 
than it has been in the past." 

Berke and Kirst, "Intergovernmental Relations...," op. cit ., 
HMMaa p. 404. (Page proofs.) 
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34. Alice M. Rivlin, Systematic Thinking for Social Action (Washing- 
ton, C: The Brookings Institution, 1971), pp. 123-124. 

35. See d>scussion of this point in Murphy, 'The Euucation Bureau- 
cracit s . . . , " op. cit . 

36. U. S. Office of Education, "Consolidation of Administrative Funds 
in Ell mentary and Secondary Education" (USOE Bureau of Elementary 
and Secondary Education, unsigned, undated (circa June, 1972)), 
p. 1. (Typewritten.) 

37. Ibid , p. 2. 

38. U. S. Office of Education, "Proposed BESE [Bureau of Elementary 
and Secondary Education] Action Steps" (USOE Bureau of Elementary 
and Secondary Education, unsigned, undated (circa June, 1972)), 

P • 1 • (TVpewri tten . ) 

39. For e>ainples of some of the many problems with USOE official 
data (n SEA's, see footnote two in Chapter VI. 

40. Fried! an and Dunbar, op. cit ., pp. 96-97. 

41. Derthick, op. cit ., pp. 234-235. 

42. Memorrndum to Chief State School Officers from Harold Howe, II, 
U. S. Commissioner of Educatipn, on Items for Ii terest and/or 
Actioi of Chief State School Officers, July S, 1966. This memo- 
rai dm described USOE's "program review visitations", begun in 
fisca) 1966, which later were refined and called "state management 
revievs". 

43. l2iteD iew with Harry L. Phillips, January 8, 1973. 

44. U. S. Office of Education, State Departments of Education and 
Federal Programs... > op. cit ., pp. 16-19. 

45. These obserx^ations are based on interviews with SEA officials in 
these three states. 

46. Commert of Ray Rothermel upon reading a draft of this section, 
1972. 

47. Several examples of rtcent interest by analysts might be useful. 
According to Sundquist: 

•*Given this diversity, the advantages of state participa- 
tion can be maximized and the disadvantages minimized only 
if the federal government can adopt a differential approach, 
working through some states and bypassing others in the same 

(Continued on the following page) 
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(Coitinued) : 

)rograjn. To make such an approach possible, federal-state 
relations have to be converted from a legal concept, in 
^vhich the states collectively negotiate in the legislative 
md administrative processes for rights and powers that all 
>f them then possess, to an administrative concept, in which 
;he federal government exercises judgment as to how much re- 
liance can be placed upon each state and reaches an indi- 
ddual understanding with that state governing federal-state 
idmini strati ve relationships. At present a state that raises 
its level of competence substantially above that of its sister 
>tates notices no difference in its treatment by the federal 
lepartments. But under a differential approach a state that 
established a strong department of community affairs, for 
example, could be granted more authority over federal aid 
)rojects, perhaps through informal devices whereby its ad- 
dee was systematically sought and heeded." (Emphasis in 
)riginal.) 

Janjs L. Sundquist, Maying federalism Work (Washington, D. C. : 
The Brookings Institution, 1969), p. 271. 

Acc:>^ding to Seidman: 

'Federal regulations generally do not discriminate between 
the most competent and the least con^etent State and local 
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APPENDIX B 
THE METHOD OF THE EXPLORATION 

Three concerns were particularly important in determining the 
basic approach for conducting this study. First, descriptive data 
about thj way complex organizations (SEA's) "work" were in short supply. 
Second, jven less was known about the way complex organizations respond 
to unreszricted aid (Title V), Third, a full imderstanding of Title V's 
impact WIS impossible, in my view, without an exploration and comparison 
of the organizational and political environment of SEA's, To deal with 
these coicems, the comparative case study approach made the most sense. 
Indeed, It seemed particularly appropriate since previous Title V re- 
ports ha /e collected sufficient nationwide quantitative data to make 
another >uch investigation somewhat suj rrluous.^ 

Ii choosing this approach, however, I was in full agreement with 

the 1971 observation of Graham T, Allison: 

Most theorists have little respect for 'case studies' — in large 
part because of the atheoretical character of case studies of 
the past. But the only substitute for detailed examination of 
particular events and problems is construction of theory in the 
abseace of specific information* What we need is a new kind of 
'cas? study' done with theoretical alertness. • .on the basis of 
whici to begin refining and testing propositions and models*^ 

Tliis study was conducted with "theoretical alertness" in the hope that 

the working hypothesis drawn from decision-making theory and set out in 

Chapter I would ihJeed be further tested and refined. 

Data collection; Interviews in nine states and Washington, D, C. 
provided the mai . source of information. However, both thft nuciber and 



type of inlividuals interviewed varied somewhat from state to state. 
Typically, I spent most of my time interviewing a wide variety of cur- 
rent and farmer SEA officials, ranging from the chief state school of- 
ficer to Title V project directors to sundry other staffers familiar 
with the p-ogram^s impact and with recent changes in the SEA, Further- 
more, Stat • legislators,, legislative staff, staff of executive offices, 
academicians, schoolmen, and knowledgeable citizens were interviewed. 
In Washington, interviews were conducted with Title V administrators in 
USOE, cong^-essional staff, and former federal employees intimately in- 
volved with Title V's design, passage and implementation. 

Virtually all the interviews were conducted by the writer. While 
this approach limited the number of individuals who could be interviewed, 
it acted as a built-in control to assure comparability of values, per- 
ceptions, and data analysis from state to state. The interviews were 
conducted I etween the Spring of 1971 and the Summer of 1972. 

Not all nine states received equally intensive treatment. At 
least six cays were spent in those states studied in-depth and reported 
on in Chapiers III, IV and V. Prior to the first visit, I read every- 
thing available about the SEA, Titl^ V, and the state politics of edu- 
cation. I then spent a day or two interviewing a variety of officials 
about Title V's impact, and collected state documentation about the 
program and its implementation. This informati was digested prior to 
the second visit which lasted about three days. A* "hat time, detailed 
and specific questions were asked about Title V; the decision-making 
process; SI:a chnn^o; nn<i the relationship of the Sl;A to other nRoncioH 
such as the legislature, central budget office, USOE, and the schools. 
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Also, open-ended questions were asked and tangential issues often ex- 
plored tc gather information that went beyond the data sought by the 
specific questions. On this point, I agree with the approach followed 
by Stephen K. Bailey and his colleagues in their 1962 study of state 
school aid in eight states: "The authors hold firmly to the belie^ that 
sophistic ated social analysis must in part reflect the accidental in- 
sights 01 unstructured interviews and the higher reason of intuitive 
synthesis .""^ 

A: ter the second set of interviews a first draft was written. 
In this I roce^sV l'holes;' were, discovered which formed the basis for 
further < uestions during a third visit to the state being studied. Also 
an attemj^t was made to interview top-level officials last so that spe- 
cific questions could be asked about data collected earlier while inter- 
viewing lower-level employees. Scheduling problems, however, did not 
always permit this desirable procedure/ 

Ii the other six states (reported on in Appendix C), my visits 
to the SI A lasted one or two days. I mainly explored how Title V was 
expended and asked questions about the Title V decision-making process. 
I also s(ught evidence abotit the impact of the Title V projects on SEA 
operatioi s. Because these visits were short, I was unable to assess 
fully the overall changes since 1965 in these SEA's, or the role of 
Title V in bringing these changes about. 

Finally, interviewees were usually promised anonymity to assure 
candid replies, particularly since many of the questions dealt with 
sensitive issues of state politics ns well as the internal politics of 
the SHA. As a result, only a few of my sources are identified by name. 
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Anyone witl a schol3rly interest in pursuing this matter I'urther is 
welcome to examine my interview data which are on file, at the Harvard 
Centor for Hducationai Policy Researcl 

Asic e from the interviews, the ofacial files of USOE and the 
SEA'S, statistical rc>ports, newspapers, SEA newsletters , congressional 
hearings, library materiais fbooks^ monograph.>, .ivtxLies, and disserta- 
tions) and a variety of other sources were examined. In addition, a 
pexspect.iv» and **feel'* for a .4;A and its envi .vHisnent were gained in the 
process of roaming around the halls, and taUn^v. wath evej^one available 
from top o ficials to bccretaries and jiin^tors. 

'fWo 9ther methods were used to gacher a4dUx^..i>» data and to 
check my ii teri^retations. First, SEA of-tlicials In each of the three 
states stUi ied in-depth were providjf^d witii Kht -- •'H tlm<.i^'.: d raf c on 

Title V ill thrif §t§t§. QMgials in tw^ bb^ %hc^^ snsites {\i^ssa-. 
§h\i§m§ aid i§u€h dafeiina) ?§§p§fl^§d with detailed tm^ehts^ Se%©ftd^ 
f m§ s§§if tgd hy m iflfesRai Advise'^ Pangi (see App^Mi^c K) tw^^ 
di ifldividiai§ fafflilia¥ with Tilie Vj §MA dpmtidnsj state palitit*^ 
df §ii thfi&z Advigg was §6iigit§d m the imAf's ffesea^eh dfesip 
the §§imt:§n §1 §tate§ t§ be §tudiedi the aavisbry paftel membera 
¥§¥§ &§ud t§ fgagt €6 a §ufiffitaiy ©f tefttative findings* thfei? a«vi^ 

♦^§§ §jitfmly heipfui, afla i have fried tb reflect thtilr fconcerns ift 

ihs iiMi f^§fti Needless fee h^y^ i take full respohSibiiity f^f 
iinMn§§ and geft§iu§i6fl§. 

giiecJigfi^i^the^BA^^^^ eb.jeetive backgrouAd variables 
idgfl€ified which feasdnabiy c6Uid be expected to differentiate 
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and their experiences with Title V: geographic region; state share of 
total edu rational expenditures; urbanization; size of first-year (fis- 
cal 1966) Title V apportionment; percentage increase in SEA budget re- 
sulting from the first-year Title V grant; and method of selecting the 
chief stale school officers (CSSO's) . states were chosen to avoid a sample 
biased on these variables. 

This method for selecting states was chosen for three reasons. 
First, I wanted to gauge how well particular working hypotheses drawn 
from orga lizational theory (and set out in Chapter I) predicted the way 
complex organizations (SEA's) utilized unrestricted federal aid (Title V) . 
It thus m ide sense to choose SEA's which differed along a number of vari- 
ables so that my, conclusions would not be limited to a particular set 
ofvSEA's facing the same kim^ of problems in the same setting. Second, 
this stud' is exploratory. Independent of the theory's application, it 
seemed im )ortant to examine various problems and Title V projects in 
different kinds of SEA's. Third, random selectipn-^seemed inappropriate 
since the number of states which could be visited was small and the study 
was non-s :atistical in nature. Nine states were chosen: Colorado, Kan- 
sas, Kent icky, Maryland, Massachusetts, New York, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee an i Texas. All in all, the limited number of SEA's visited and 
the "newnjss*' of applying organizational theory to public institutions 
should underscore two points: no claim is made about the representative- 
ness of the sample, and any generalizations that are made are necessarily 
tentative in nature. 

The following table shows the distribution of backt^round variables 
for the nine states studied. 
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APPENDIX B 
NOTES 



See t) e five annual reports on Title V of ESEA put out by the 
Advis. ry Council on State Departments of Education (they a^e 

ykj- ' ^,'1' Strengthenin g State Departments nf Education 
CChxc..-go: Midwe.L Ad^ ^xnistrStion CentLr, University o/ch^ca go, 

^X;ny!^i9;;i, t"7r' ""'^^ 

?^2^'MJ\^^ri^^ Sp^°oln«en and Politics: A Study of 

ga^e Md to EducatTon in tKTK^ ^tU^ ryrJu. J- 

Univeisity Press, 1962), p. xiv. ^/racuse 

Tn'^ ''^u^^''' ^l^te and Spe cialized Interviewing (Evanston 
in.: Northwestern University Press, 1970)". vanbion. 
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Appendix C 
Title V in Tennessee 

The most striking characteristic of the Tennessee Department of 
Education was the appearance of homogeneity of its staff. Everyone in 
a positioi of authority seemed to be old, tired and a^foriner adminis- 
trator in the Tennessee public schools* Indeed, I asked the personnel 
officer t(; direct me to a top manager who was below forty years of age; 
he was fjn^ble to do so,^ 

Th:s pattern in part reflected SEA recruitment procedures. 

Hiring st; ff from outside tb ? state apparently required SEA offi; la^s 

to prove 10 the '•powers that be" that no Tennessee citizen was avail- 

2 

able for -.he position. This pattern also reflected the staffing of 
the SEA tl rough political patronage. Under Tennessee law, not only 
the chief state school officer but the entire SEA staff served at the 
governor discretion. Governors in the past apparently exorcised this 
discretion by appointing political friends to SEA jobs.^ 

An(ther distinctive characteristic of the Tennessee SEA was what 
might be called its pre-bureaucratic mode of operation/ Formal rules 
and regulations, fixed channels of communication^ and a preoccupation 
with efficiency simply seemed foreign to the agency. Rather, there 
ai *red io be a personal (as opposed to policy) orientation which cut 
across formal organizational channels. Who one knew and how well one 
was liked seemed to be as important, or perhaps more important, than 
what one knew.^ 

Of course, youth is not synonymous with effectiveness, political 
patronage does not necessarily lead to incompetence, and « personal 
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orientatio. is not necessarily bad. But it is clear that the Tennessee 
SEA is the antithesis of what is generally thought of as a "good gov- 
ernment" executive agency-for example, the New York SEA. Indeed, the 
contrast between the pre-bureaucratic, political and personal orienta- 
tion in Teinessee and the professional, technocratic, policy-oriented 
approach ii New York could hardly be more pronounced. But the con- 
trast is a so revealing, particularly if one imagines putting the 
Tennessee },EA in New York and vice versa. The result would be some- 
what similar to switching the U. S. Marine Corps with the Italian Army; 
there woul( be culture shock in both countries. That is to say, the 
Tennessee { EA in the New York political environment would be ineffec- 
tive. But likewise the New York SEA in Tennessee also would be unable 
to operate. This suggests that the striking characteristics of the 
Tennessee SEA discussed above were no more than reflections of general 
features oi Tennessee's political environment. This suggests further 
that these characteristics were probably more necessary for effective 
SOA operatian in Tennessee than at first might appear obvious. 

Things may be changing, however. After fifty consecutive years 
of Democratic rule, a Republican governor was elected in 1970. Pledged 
to work towird greater effectiveness in state government, he also ex- 
pressed a pirticular interest in education.^ Moreover, the governor 
in 1971 appointed a business executive to be the new Commissioner of 
Education, and reportedly the new agency boss made it clear at the out- 
set that he would not tolerate political patronage in his agency.^ 
Whether the Commissioner will be able to buck the long tradition of 
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using the state executive as a manpower program for political cronies 
remains to be seen.* 

Ti tle V expenditures : Tennessee's initial apportionment of 
$289,000^ was budgeted for a variety. of activities across the agency. 
The projects called for a personnel' manager, a coordinator of federal - 
state relations, and a public information officer. The Division of 
Instruction was expanded to include specialists in industrial arts; 
in business education; in health, safety, driver education, and physi- 
cal education and recreation; in elementary and secondary education; 
and in curriculum planning and development. Also, funds were budgeted 
for technical assistance to schools in finance and business management, 
in school plant planning and management, and in pupil transportation. 

Finally, funds were budgeted for the rental of a coiiq)uter and the pur- 

g 

chase of other data processing equipment. In fact, the SEA later 
spent about $300,000 of Title V end-of-year money- -more than their 
entire first year apportionment— for the purchase of a con5)utcr.^^ 
Ovjr the years. Title V was used almost exclusively for the 
continuing subsidy of projects started the first year. The only major 
new Title V activities were begun in 1968, after the federal appropria- 
tions fox Titles III and X of NDEA (which supported SEA positions) were 
terminate The SEA positions were switched to the Title V account. 



♦In late 1972, a year after my visit to the Tennessee SEA, the liew 
Commissioner resigned. 

ERLC 
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The latest available breakdown of ftmds shows how the money was 
spent in f .seal 1971: $23,000 fot the Division of Personnel; $26,000 
for the Office of State-Federal Programs; $154,000 for the Division of 
Instructio ^; $39,000 for the Division of Schoolhouse Planning and Pupil 
Transportation; $42,000 for the Division of Public Infonmion; $98,000 
for the Didsion of Finance and Administration; $109,000 for the Di- 
vision of >tatistical Services; $35,000 for the Division of Technical 
and Field ;ervices; and $12,000 for Teacher Education and Certification. 

Also, $6,000 of the 1971 apportionment of $544,000 was^ left unearmarked, 

12 

apparently to meet needs as they developed during the year. 

In sum. Title V was spent initially to fill in personnel gaps 
in traditimal SEA programs across the agency. Since that time, Title V 
w ^ used m.iinly to continue to subsidize these additional SEA slots, 
with virtually all the divisions of the agency receiving their share 
of the funds. 

Title V decision-making: Tennessee apparently reached its 

initial Ti^le V decisions somewhtc siudlarly to the process followed 

in New Yov<. Division directors and area specialists were asked to 

come up wich suggestions for strengthening the agency. Different ideas 

reportedly were assigned priorities since the requests for Title V 

13 

funding apparently exceeded the available resources. 

The laundry list of ideas was discussed at several meetings, 

with major focus on short-term pressing problems across the agency. 

As one SEA staffer put it: 'Title V was used to take nails out of 
14 

shoes." Title V also was viewed as a source of •'benevolent blackmail." 
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That is, Title V could be useu to start some services that the state 
had not funded. Later, Title V funding could be terminated, it was 
hoped, thus forcing the state to pick up the costs. By and large. 
Title V continued to subsidize the projects ^loel^ging from these 
initial ( ecisions. 

Di ring this initial process, a USOE official spent approximately 
tw^ weeks in Tennessee assisting in the development of projects. He 
was very helpful in pointing out management 'iencies, according 
to a SEA staffer, but "didn't dictate how the money ought to be spent. 
This hel] included the writing and rewriting of some Title V application 
forms, aj d the giving of jjdvice on others. "After I wrote mine," said 

one SEA official, "I was ask^d to rewrite it and put it in language 

/ ' 17 
y that the 'feds' wanted." So, the SEA spent the money as it pleased, 

with help, but not direction, from USOE. 

Ii sum, the Title Y decision process apparently was marked by 

coinpetit>on for the funds among virtually all SEA units. - There was no 

attempt to define "stirengthening" or to establish general, agreed-upon 

goals to guide the decision process. Different imits worked to win a 

share of the funds to expand their existing activities, and to meet 

their pri -existing priorities. 

C oncluding observations : Title V's chief benefit to the Ten- 
nessee SEA was the provision of general operational s'^noft.. This 

perrtitted the SEA to hire and continue to support staff to improve in- 

» 

temal SEA operations and to expand services to schools. In 1970, 
Title V paid the salaries of forty-seven SEA employees Despite this 
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federal as: istance, however, it was my impression that the SEA had not 
changed ve-y significantly since the advent of Title V. It seemed to 
be rocking along, providing more services to local schoolmen. 
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Appendix C 
Title V in Kentucky 

Th^ most striking thing about the Kentucky Departnent of Edu- 
cation was that nothing particularly striking stood out. It impressed 
me as a faiily quiet^ slow-noving agency^ generally staffed by coope- 
tent^ if lot colorful f professional educators. Their main concerns 
seemed to be regulation and the provision of traditional services « upon 
request, to their professional peers at the local level. 

A5 with many other SEA's, the Kentucky agency had an assortment 
of persor.iel problems. For one thing; the chief state school officer 
was elected for a four-year term, but could not succeed himself.^ 
While this protected somewhat against an entrenched agency boss^ it 
also inhibited continuity of state educational leadership* For another^ 
the SEA apparently operated on the '*bud^ system". That is, local 
schoolmer who were friendly with top departmental managers reportedly 

2 

had access to jobs^ even though the agency worked under a merit system. 

A third problem resulted from low salaries which made it ex-- 

tremely (ifficult for the SEA to attract and hold competent employees. 

About om out of every five professionals left the agency each year 

for new lobs. Nhat*s more^ since local teachers* salaries were low, 

it would have been considered inpolitic for ah elected chief to seek 

higher SI: A wages without winning hi^er local salaries at .the same 
4 

time. But this salary problem was less of an obstacle in 1971 than 
it had been in the past. As in several other SEA^s visited, the number 
of educators seeking SEA employment had increased recently, apparently 
as a result of the nationwide economic recession* 
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Despite these personnel problems, the SEA appeared reasonably 
stable. S-iveral top officials had worked there for many years even 
with the f -equent turnover of chiefs. No doubt, this was possible in 
part b ,au -e a change in chiefs did not also mean a change in the po- 
litical party affiliation of the SEA leader; as long as anyone could ■ 
remember, *-he agency had been headed by a Democrat.^ 

So, the Kentucky SEA seened to be a rather nondescript unit 
competentl: providing traditional services to local schoolmen in a 
routine wa; . If there was a lot of activity .at the state level in 
education, it did not seem to be taking place at the SEA, or at least 
while I was visiting the agency. 

Titl e V expenditures : Kentucky's first year apportionment was 
budgeted ftr sixteen activities across tho SEA.^ The projects called 
for seven j rofe-.sionals in general administration, including a pro- 
fessional librarian, and a public information officer; staff for the 
collection and dissemination of statistical data; a purported researcher; 
four profei sionals "to achieve a better balance in consultative ser- 
vices amonj all areas of instruction";^ ant» additional staff to pro- 
vide servic3s in school lunch programs, in facility planning, in 
finance, ani in other aspects of administration. Money also was bud- 
geted for a personnel officer, a legal-leg: jlative program, and several 
other miscellaneous activities.* 

Once these original projects were started, they absorbed the 
Title V resources from year to year. As Kentucky's fiscal year 1971 
Title V application stated: 
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« 

All Title V projects for 1971 are continuation activities. 
For ill practical purposes, goals and objectives, project 
desijji, and types of activities were determined for nost , 
projects in the first year of operation~1966,9 

Aside from these continuing expenditures, part of Kentucky's 
Title V ipportionment was also used in effect as a contingency fimd 
to meet ;mall crises as they developed during the year. For example, 
late in fiscal year 1971, a "critical need for expanding the state- 
wide testing program"^^ developed because the SEA test-scoring service 
was exte ided to cover non-piiblic school children. To pay for the ' 
needed nsw test-scoring equipment, the SEA searched for an appropxiate 
funding source. Since Title V provided unrestricted resources, it 
apparently was viewed as most appropriate. In order to "free necessary 
Title V funds to prevent serious cutbacks in state-wide testing pro- 
grams for public and non-public schools, "^^ the cost of a regionaliza- 

tipn stviy was switched from the Title V account to another funding 
1> 

source. * An amendment was then submitted to USOE explaining this 

new Titl5 V expenditure.^"^ (USOE rarely, if ever, questioned these 
14 

amendments.) Consequently, Title V resources were xised to pay for 
this uncq)ected contingency in the midd: ? of the budget cycle. The 
test-scoring project was simply labeled as a Title V activity* 

Ii sum. Title V was mainly used the first year to meet pressing 
problems by the expansion and refinement of ongoing activities across 
the agency. These activities ranged from consultative services to 
schools, to internal administrative improvement, to providing school 
bus driver training, 'The early effort was to shore up programs 
which had been deficient for fifty years," one SEA staffer said. "We 
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strengthen. -d those struggling units that needed help."^^ Or, as an- 
other SEA . fficial put it, "We first had to get our staff in order. 
We had to lave this before we could do things lik' planning. "^^ After 
the first : ear, the monoy was used mainly as a continuing subsidy for 
the origin: 1 projects, with a small amount apparently reallocated to 
meet crises as they emerged. 

Titl e V decision-makinfr : Kentucky's Title V decision process 
appeared tc match closely the one fol?owed in New York. Different 
units of t} e agency were asked to make suggestions for strengthening" 
the agency, with ideas filtering up through the bureaucracy. A series 
of meetings were then held to reach allocation decisions. A SEA docu- 
ment dftscriaes the SEA planning for Title V in 1965: 

The Ex«;utive Cabinet conposed of the superintendent, deputy 
superin tenden-c, and four assistant stqperintendents provided 
the nucleus for formulating policy and planning procedures. 
Planning proceeded from the basic organization unit— th-j 
division, with director and staff planning together, to 
meeting 5 of d5;rectorr with assistant superintendents, and 
to the :xecuta.ve Cabinet^for policy determination and pri- 
orities where required. Hie program envisioned by divisions 
called f an overall budget approximately three times greater 
than ttjj first-ye«r appiopriation.' (Emphasis in original.) 

In other words, different units of the ager apparently defined 
"strengthen .ng" in terms of specific unit needs, rather than the SEA 
initially e itablishing a)?reed-upon goals for the agency. 

In the face of requests exceeding the available Title V re- 
sources, the SEA purportedly established criteria to guide the Title V 
decision -making. They included: 

(1) stage or level of development of existing programs and 
^ services, (2) extent to which specific improvements are needed, 

ER^C adequacy of budget over and above expansion ne eds to establish 
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new programs and services to fill in gaps in a comprehensive 
program, and (4) availability of kev personnel at mid- year and 
under existing salary limitations.^^ (Emphasis added*) 

With the bounds of these criteria, different units of the agency ap- 
parently competed for their share of the funds, «ainly by arguing 
their case for additional activities* "I've gotten my proportionate 
share, one division director said. TTie result was sixteen projects 
which were designed chiefly to meet the staffing needs of the different 
units across the agency* 

C oncluding observations : As in other states. Title V provided 
the Kent ucky SEA with a source of general operational sxipport which 'vas 
mainly expended on salaries. In 1970, ninety percent of Kentucky's 
Title V funds were used to pay the salaries of forty-six employees 
Tliese erployees provided a variety of useful services, .across the agency. 
In this sense. Title V strengthened the agency* On the other hand. 
Title V K ot used in a coordinated way to bring about any funda- 
mental (hange. rhe SEA was able to offer more services as a conse- 
quence <f federal monies, but its node of operations and its orienta- 
tion tov ard regulation and service ^continued to be rather traditional* 
In shon , the agency was bigger, perhaps better, but not much different 
as a result of Title V. 
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Appendix C 

Title V in Colorado 

An understanding of state education policy in Colorado would 
be incomplete without considering the ^le of the legislature. Per- 
haps better than any other governmental unit, it reflected the growing 
concern in Colorado with holding schools accountable for the efficient 
expenditire of education funds. Indeed, with this concern in mind the 
legislature passed three laws in 1971. The Comprehensive Educational 
Planning Act was **intended to stimulate long-range planning in school 

districts."^ The Educational Accountability Act was designed to en- 

2 

courage local districts to achieve measurable objectives. And the 

Program Planning, Budgeting, and Evaluation System Act (PPBES) was 

3 

meant to "tie together the planning and the accountability act." It 
was contended that "the public will be getting more for its education 
dollar" if these laws worked. 

The legislature was not only concerned with local efficiency, 
but alsc with squeezing more output from the SEA at minimum cost. In- 
deed, fcr years the legislature reportedly preaced the commandment: 
"Thou [ihe SEA] shalt not go over eighty- five state-supported profes- 
bionnl jositions."^ Since ESEA's passage in 196S™in^fact7^onlx-^one"^^ 
additioral state-supported SEA professional position had been author- 
ized by the legislature.^ Furthermore, in an attempt to gain greater 
leverage over SEA programs, the legislature in 1970 established pro- 
cedures for impropriating federal, as well as state, dollars. "Some 
elected official ought to be responsible for how it [the SEA] is funded 
a legislative aide said. 



I 
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The legislature also demonstrated its concern with SEA costs 

by commissioning the Stanford Research Institute (SRI) to conduct a 

9 

comprehensive study of agency operations. The 1971 SRI Report con- 
cluded, among ot'ier things, that "the Department's performance in its 
chosen role is irrelevant to the educational needs of Colorado's stu- 
dents"; that the SEA was ineffectively manned, being "heavily 
staffed with professional educators, even in those positions of a 
purely i ntemal -administrative nature";^^ and that the SEA was not 

an appnpriate agency for providing direct services to5*schools (e.g., 

12 

instruci ional consultation). In an effort to implement SRI's recom- 
mendaticns, one house of the legilature slashed the SEA budget by 
about $: 00,000. But before the appropriation bill passed, the funds 
were re: tored, 

'ihe legislature, then, was actively ^"^ngaged in the formulation 
of stat^^ educational pel icy- -beyond the normal concern with state aid 
to the • chools. Moreoverp it kept a close eye on the. SEA and did not 
support expansionary activities. While thii' active legislative in- 
volveme) t reflected a concern with efficiency and accountability, it 
also se* med to mi^rror the existence of poor communication and even 

i' 14 

^hostili-T'"betwgen^th'e^SEA'^ ::he legislature. To say the least, the 
Colorado SEA did not operate in a vacuum at the state level. 

Aside from legislative pressure, the Colorado SEA also faced its 
fair share of other problems. Its salaries were not competitive, often 
as much as $2,000 below those at the local level for the same kind of 
work.^*'' This helped to explain the annual SUA turnover rate of about 
one out of five employees. Also, SHA operations were handicapped by 
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civil service regulations governing the employment of .nupporl person- 
nel* Even if a typist was able to start immediately, for example, it 

could trke four to six weeks to clear the appointment. "The civil 

17 

service requirements have outlived their usefulness, one SEA staffer 

said* linally, Colorado's strong tradition of localism constrained 

departmental activity. As one official put it: "The state is abso- 

18 

lutely locally controlled." 

fespite this bleak tale, the Colorado SEA has flourished and in 
some wa) s appear(5d to Ue. a rather impressive organization when I 
visited it. Projecting what might be described as a frontier town at- 
mosphere , the agency was lively, open, informal and bubbling with ac- 
tivity. The staff seemed generally competent and. anxious to explore 
ways to improve services and, not incidentally, to please the legis- 
lature. 

f/oreover, in the absence of state support for expansionary ac- 
tivity, the agency 'i aggressive boss, Byron W. Hansford,* sought founda- 
tion an( federal funds to. improve the organization's operation, appar- 
ently w: th some success. Indeed, in 1970 fifty-eight percent of the 
Departmint's administrative expenditures came from the federal govern- 

21 

ment, w: th almost one-third of these federal funds coming from Title V. 
Given tl is concern with change and the absence of state support, it was 
little wonder that federal aid, particularly unrestricted resources from 
Title V, was viewed as essentials 



*Hansofrd resigned in 1971. Several interviewees suggested that he 
had not succeeded in selling his ideas to the legislature and was 
frustrated by its lack of support for SEA programs. 19 
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T itle V expenditures : Colorado's Title V apportionment was 

budgetec for at least thirteen projects the first year, with nine of 

21 

them ini :ially submitted to USOE as a package. These projects 
called for a consultant on data processing to improve the use of sta- 
tistical data; an editor to produce SEA publications; the expan.sion of 
the Department's so-called research program; a consultant in the 
field o^ accreditation; a specialist in the problems of the gifted and 
creative; a consultant on urban education; a specialist in health, 
physical education, safety and driver education; a specialist in in- 
. ^-uctional materials; and, finally, an accountant to assist in im- 
proving fiscal management. Also, four more projects were submitted 
to USOE later in the year. They supported a study of financing public 
educatici; a study of student teaching; a stv^^ of feasible programs 

for the ''Boards of Cooperative Services;** ana :>£aff improvement ac- 

... 22 
tivities . 

host of the money, then, was budgeted the 'irst year to fill 

in a vai iety of personnel gaps across the agency. But fifteen to 

twenty percent of the Title V resources was kept **flexible*', according 

23 

to one top SEA official. That is, not all of Title V was tied up in 
sale*, , thus providing the agency with a continuing source of dis- 
cretions ry funds to meet needs as they developed. 

One such need was in the area of planning. During the second 
year of Title V (in December of 1966)., the Colorado SEk used part of 

its ^'flexible** Title V resources to establish a new Office of Planning 
24 

Services. Although the precise stimulus for this new departure is 
not entirely clear, one analyst, Arthur Rr.xXudka, suggested the 
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importai ce of three factors. First, a project, •'Designing Education 

for the Future," pointed to the need for long-range planning. This 

was fun( ed through the special projects section of Title V (section 
25 

505). Second, ''each state agency was required to become concerned 
26 

with pl.'nning" because, beginning in 1966,.. the Governor's Budget 

Office : equired state agencies to submit five-year operational plans. 

Third, 'egislators believed "that cost-effectiveness analysis should 

27 

be appUed 'o the programs supported by the state." Ludka concluded: 
"Tlie im emal and external forces affecting the departwent, in com- 
posite • ashion, served to 'set the stage* fpr an educational planning 

28 

system 'o evolve." Under these circumstances, Title V (section 503) 

acted a: a facilitator, rather than a primary stimulus, in meeting 

this immediate need for a planning office. 

^n addition, part of the money which was initially kept flexible 

arparen- ly was used to meev small problems as they developed during the 

29 

year. Title V is a slush fund around here," , one SEA staffer noted. 
But, OV' r the years, most of the Title V flexibility disappeared as 
the men' y iiicreasingly\was used for the continuing support of SEA po- 
sitions In 1971, almost all of Colorado's Title V apportionment was 
used fo ' salaries and 'related ongoing expenditures, with the funds 
spread across the agency in the following way: $50,000 for field 
representatives who visit schools across the state; $43,000 for the 
planning office; $20,000 for the assessment and evaluation office; 
$2,000 for a youth- community relations office; $89,000 for the im- 
proved learning unit which conducted workshops with local schoolmen 
on the learning process; $73,000 for management services; $55,000 for 
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public ijformation activities; and $84,000 for the unit concerned with 
teacher :ertification.^^ 

S>, then. Title V was used initially to fill in gaps, and, the 
second y^ar, to getjthe SEA planning ofhce off the ground. Since 
that time. Title V has been used mainly as a source of general opera- 
tional s ipport for a variety of SEA units. 

T itle V decision-making : The initiui process for reaching 

Title V lecisions in Colorado apparently closely resembled the process 

followed in New York. That is, the bureaucracy was solicited for 

ideas, with the money in effect put up for agency^^i."* competition. 

''Every parson in the Department was asked to submit Si.^^^gestions for 
31 

the Depsrtment," a key staffer commented. In a series of meetings, 

top management apparently reviewed the different suggestions which 

filtered up to them as part of this process. When asked how the 

project* were finally agreed upon, one high-level official responded: 

32 

"There v as trading off here and trading off there/' In short, de- 
cisions apparently resulted from a competition and bargaining process. 

C oncluding observations : Since so much seemed to be going on 
when I visited the Colorado SEA, it was difficult in a she t time to^ 
distingxish motion from change. Hence, the observations that follow 
about SEA activities and the role of Title V are necessarily quite 
tentative. 

The two -most important changes that took place in the Colorado 
SEA since 1965 probably were the reorientation of SEA services to 
schools, and the purported development of comprehensive SEA planning. 
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:n ^ 70, SEA top offiqials apparently decided to terminate 
subject matter assistance to local schools. The specialists were re- 
placed vith generalists who purportedly assist local schoolman by 

33 

focusin{ on ''the facilitation of the learning process," This change 
appearec sensible, for it simply was impossible for a small SEA staff 
to provide services in a wide variety of subject matter fields. How- 
ever (along with the SRI report quote - earlier), one wonders whether 
SEA'S should provide direct instructional services to local schoolmen 
at all,. Perhaps such services could be better provided by colleges 
and uni^ersities with SEA*s acting as brokers, matching local riet^ds 
with available resources. 

This change in service orientation, however, doe' i?.lustrate 
the value of free federal money in the hands of a change-oriented SEA 
leader. Several of the SEA positions switched from subject matter 
specialists to generalists were funded through Title V. Had the 
federal Tx>ney been earmarked for particular subject matter specialties 
(e.g.; Utle III of NDEA, until merged with Title V in 1968, supported 
SEA specialists only in "critical" areas), then this change to general- 
ists would have been partly thwarted. In this case, the free money 
through Title V did allow the agency to change its priorities. It 
should pointed out that exercising this flexibility was not without 
organizati'^nal costs. A year and a half later, sev^^r.,1 interviewees 
pointed to its lasting negative effect on agency morale." 

The second purported change came in the area of planning. 
Utilizing Title V and other federal money, Colorado was reputed to be 
a leader among SEA's i:\ the development of comprehensive, coordinated, 
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long-rarjje planning. In the view of SEA officials, the purpose of 

plannin{ was "to develop long-range policy and to guide departmental 

operatici so that the use of available resources would be at a .aaximum 

in attaining the educational objectives of the people in the state. 

7ie planning office acted mainly as a coordinating unit, with 

37 

plans de /eloped across the agency. These plans were supposed to be 

comprehe isive which, translated, meant that "the interrelationships 

and interdependence of every educational need, goal, objective, program, 

practice, service, and resource must be thoroughly studied and ques- 
58 

tioned.* This long-range planning was viewed by SEA officials as 
3 J 

"vital" to educational improvement and its encouragement was thought 

to be one of the "central problems facing education.""*^ Finally, 

Titla V played a crucial role in the agency* s planning activities:. 

Federal fiands, largely provided by Title V, Section 503, Ele- 
mentary and .Secondary Education Act, basically support current 
acti/ities in educational planning at the state level. Were 
thesj funds to be reduced or withdrawn, the Colorado Depart- 
ment of Education would be hard pressed to further its planning 
opei at ion. 41 

Establishing an office to integr^'te the activities of various 
SEA unit s probably was a good idea. Also, developing statements (pla:is) 
about whit a unit should be doing may have encouraged SEA staffers to 
be a bit more reflective about their objectives and activities. In 
this sense, Colorado's planning probably was a useful management tool. 
However, as discussed at length in Chapter VII, I have serio is reser- 
vations about the value of comprrhensive. planning. For one thing, it 
is doubtful whether "comprehensiveness" is even possible. For another, 
the high hopes of the SEA for long-range planning, or at least as 
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exempliiled in the rhetoric used to describe planning, seem unrealistic. 
As an alternative, I suggested in Chapter VII a low-key focus on policy 
analysis with modest expectations for organizational change. 

All in all, the Colorado SEA seemed to be a reasonably dynamic 
organization which, unlike some of its counterparts in other states, 
was raising serious questions about its decisions and programs. (Not 
incident illy, the legislature had insisted that some of these questions 
be asked.) And in this mix. Title V played a helpful role, particu- 
larly in the absence of state support for expansionary activities. In 

42 

1970, Ti:le V paid the salaries of twenty -nine employees, not a 

43 

trivial lumber in an agency with only about 200 staffers. Moreover, 
Title V nade ft possible for the SEA to hire the staff to expand its 
services, to make some internal improvements, and to put some ideas 

into practice. As one top Shk official noted: "We've been able to 

J 1. 44 
do what :he state would not allow us to do." 



Appendix C 

Title V in Texas 

* . W. Edgar is the Texas Commissioner of Education. The Texas 
Education Agency is J. W. Edgar. Following the 1948 Gilmer-Aikin Act^ 
which n placed an elected chief state school officer with an elected 
Board ol Education and an appointed commissioner, Edgar was hired with 
the goa] of ridding the SEA of its crass political reputation. For 
more thin a generation, he has worked to create the image of a non- 
partisan, "above politics", fair-minded professional agency. And 
largely because of his efforts, the Texas SEA in 1971 appeared to be 

an unusi ally stal)le body, free from much of the political intervention 

2 

often fcund in state agencies. 

The Texas SEA, however, did not operate in a vacuum. Local 
control of the schools is a particularly strong tradition in Texas. 
"They aie independent school districts and don't ever forget that,"^ 
one SEA Dfficial said. Moreover, the state was described as conserva- 
tive, with a deep suspicion of now federal programs, innovative ac- 

4 

tiviti85, or generally breaking with past practices. Within this 
context, the SEA operated cautiously, viewing its leadership role as 
gently persuading local schoolmen to move in new directions by sug- 
gesting improved approaches. As one long-time observer pointed out: 
•The leaderly position of the Texas Education Agency rests heavily 
upon its identification by local school districts as one of us common 
folk."^ Although probably essential within the setting of Texas tra- 
ditions, this posture can lead to limited SEA influence and to pain- 
fully slow change at the local level. 
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Is with other SEA's, the Texas agency has had its fair share 

of internal problems. SEA salaries were not competitive with those 

for comi arable local positions. This encouraged a high turnover rate — 

about one out of four professionals reportedly left the SEA each year,^ 

What happened, according to one official, was that young promising edu-- 

cators V3uld join the SEA for a year or so to gain a vantage point for 

looking over the job market in Texas., They would find a position that 

they liked better (and that paid more) and then these staffers would 
7 

leave the SEA, Sometimes SEA employees could even earn more by re- 

g 

turning to high school teaching. 

Another obstacle to SEA leadership in Texas has been the sheer 
size of the state and the diversity of its population. To deal with - 
1,200 school districts with their various problems, the Texas Education 
Agency helped to set up twenty regional education service centers. 
Funded b/ federal, state, and local money, these autonomous units were 

g 

designee to provide a bridge between the SEA and local districts. 
Curiousl/, consultants in the regional centers earned $1,000 to $1,500 
more thai their counterparts in the SEA.^^ 

The Texas SEA, then, appeared to be a competently staffed, pro- 
fessional organization operating in a relatively supportive political 
environnint. Despite low salaries and a high turnover rate, the agency 
appeared highly stable, mainly because of the long tenure of Commis- 
sioner Edgar. Working within the conservative traditions of Texas, 
the SEA offered services and leadership through gentle persuasion. 
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T ,t;ie V expenditures ; Title V was initially budgeted for r 
variety >f activities across the agency. These projects called for 
staff to improve internal management (including more people for the 
personne office and the business office); expansion of the Division 
of Resea xh by adding personnel and by providing additional data pro- 
cessing -acilities; programs for the improvement of staff conpetencies; 
consultants for art, music and industrial arts; and the expansion of 
services for language arts, mathematics, physical education and special 
educatioit. Finally, a Title V project called for the development and 
staffing of an Office of Assessment and. Innovation- -which shortly after 
its estailishment became the Office of Planning.^* In fact, according 

to USOE, Texas was one of only two states which used Title V the first 

12 

year of -^he program to establish a planning office* 

O -er the years. Title V was used largely to continue to support 

these or ginal projects. 'Title V has become a subsidy and that^s all," 

one offi- ial said. "It's like the dividend check. You expect it."^^ 

On the o' her hand. Title V apparently has not been used as a contingency 

fund, ev«n though "there's always some damn thing that comes up and w^ 

14 

scrounge around for money." Rather, as Title V became available each 
year it i as recycled into the existing Title V projects, with the 
agency tapping other sources to meet crises during the budget cycle. 
"Every level of government I've ever been involved with has had a slush 
fund* You've got to have it/' an experienced SEA staffer said. "How 
it works depends on the ingenuity of the finance man,"^^ he added with 
a twinkle. 
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The latest available data (fiscal 1970-71) demonstrate the 
extent to /hich Title V has been used widely in subunits across the 
agency: $ .7,000 for the Office of the Coiranissioner with most of the 
money budgeted for salaries and travel; $69,000 for international and 
bilingual education with roost of this paying staff salaries; $119,000 
for partly staffing the Office of Planning; $122,000 for the Business 
Office; $1' ,000 for data processing; $38,000 for school audits; 
$67,000 for the Ofhce of Teacher Education and Instructional Services; 
$343,000 f ( r program development, with almost all of this used for 
salaries aj d travel for an assortment of subject matter specialists; 
$100,000 fiT the School Accreditation Division; $80,000 for teacher 
education ;nd certification; $102,000 for the development of instruc- 
tional media; and $148,000 for the support of special education ac- 

... 1"7 

tivities. ' 

Ovei the years, then. Title V was spread across the agency to 
subsidize iraditional services to the schools and internal improvements, 
and also tc continue to partially support the Office of Planning, But, 
as one official pointed out: "Most of the money or,iginally went, and 
still does, to the expansion of services to schools."^® 

TiU a V decision-making : It was difficult to gather information 
on the initial Title V decisions in Texas since many key participants 
died or left the agency. The following observations, therefore, are 
particularly tentative. It appeared as if the process in Texas re- 
sembled the process in New York. That is tc say, the word was spread 
among different SHA units that Title V funds wv^re available. People 
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were asked to come up with suggestions on how the funds could be best 

used to strengthen the agency. Apparently the Connissioner and the 

Deputy ( ommissioner played the ^cey roles in figuring out how the money 

19 

would hi divided up. when I asked one official how he won part of 

Title V for his operation, he stated: "We knew that money was avail- 

20 

able ana kept our problems in front of top management." 

/ fter the first year, the separate process for deciding on the 
allocatijn of Title V resources apparently was abandoned. Once proj- 
ects wars originally funded, their continuance by and large was taken 
for granted in following years, thus absorbing most of the Title V re- 
sources. The allocation of the remaining unconrndtted Title V took 
place as part of the normal budget cycle. Each year SEA activities 
were fir;t decided upon, and then "final assignments"^^ of funding 
sources /ere made. In effect, different activities were sinqjly 
"labeled • as Title V not because the program stimulated, new thought 
or new activities, but because some Title V resources were uncomnitted 
and the irogram appeared to be a reasonable funding source. In this 
sense, T tie V was simply used as a supplemental resource to support 
any statM priorities that might arise. 

Nonetheless, as noted earlier, Texas was one of only two states 
that use.. Title V the first year to establish a planning office. Did 
the Title V program stimulate Texas officials to rethink their pri- 
orities the first year, to decide that planning was necessary and, 
therefore, to set up a planning office? Did this decision result 
from Commissioner Keppel's hoped-for •thorough overhaul" of SEA's? 
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Di^'ussing tie "outside pressures for planning/' Keith L, 
Cruse, a T» xas SEA employee, has analyzed the origins of the planning 
office. Hi pointed to a ••changing** Texas ''shifting from an agricul- 
tural, rur.'l state to a mult i -ethnic, substantially urbanized industrial 
23 

coiranunity, All of this was challenging educators to do a more 

adequate jib: 

Forces outside the Texas Education Agency were combining to 
focus attention on the need for statewide comprehensive edu- 
cational planning .... The Fifty-ninth Texas. . .Legislature 
establ: shed the Planning Agency Council for Texas (PACT) as a 
division of the Governor's Office, designed to involve all 
vState .gencies in comprehensive planning. 24 

But Cruse . Iso emphasized that a stimulus for planning did come from 

the federal government: 

Stu'-ents of organizational innovation po^.n'^. out that many 
struct' iral inventions may come as a response to a decisive 
pressu -e exerted upon an organization. In the present in- 
stance the activating pressure was Title III of the Ele- 
mentar* and Secondary Education Act of 1965.... 

The demand for a structured device to assume these func- 
tions -or Title III was irresistible. Forthwith, an vOffice 
of Pla ning was devised. However, it was not entirely oc- 
casion specific. The multiple pressures and visions ante- 
cedent to Title III were quite evident in the first charter 
for th I Office. . . .25 

In the con :ext of pressure on the SEA from a changing Texas and the 
pressure f »r innovation from Title III of ESEA, a planning office was 
establishel using Title V resources. Under these circumstances. 
Title V acted as a facilitator, rather than a stimulus, of this struc- 
tural change in the Texas SEA. 



Concluding observations : The federal government has been ex- 
tremely helpful in expanding the Texas SEA over the last few years. 
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In 1964-1965, the federal contribution to SEA administrative expendi- 
tures wa: $1.8 million, while the state contributed just a little 
26 

less. Tn 1971, the federal contribution was $6.5 million while the 
state coitribution was $2.9 ■illion.^'^ Indeed, in 1970, the latest 
year thai USOE has conparative figures, seventy percent of the Texas 
SEA adrainistrative exnenditures cane from the federal government, 
with onl) two other states, Idaho and New Hampshire, receiving a 
higher percentage of administrative support from federal sources. 

Ard in this mix. Title V has been extremely helpful, supplying 
nearly $J million dollars between fiscal 1966 and fiscal 1972.^^ In- 
deed, in 1970, Title V paid the salaries of 117 SEA employees, with 
seventy-cae percent of the entire Title V apportionment used for 
salaries. 

Aside from increasing the Agency's budget and manpower pool, 
the Title V program was mainly useful as a source of general operational 
support f jr a variety of activities across the agency, raning from 
internal nanagement imprcvements , to expansion of traditional services 
to school;. In the context of a SEA interested in improvement, these 
discreet projects generally were useful in providing more, and perhaps 
better, sjrvices to local schools. Finally, a major contribution of 
Title V wjs its partial support of the SEA planning unit. Since SEA 
officials particularly view this office as contributing to SEA improve- 
ment and leadership, I will conclude with a brief exploration of this 
activity. 

When I raised questions about SEA planning during my visit, 
constant reference was made to the Department's "planning machinery." 
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Tliis consi.ted of a Comnissioner 'f coordinating Council composed of 

3 ^ 

the top of icials of the agency, an Executive Planning Committee 

consisting of the major SEA divisivin directors, and an Agency Plannircg 

Council "composed of program directors and selected consultants." 

These grou) s met on a regular basis to discuss various division plans 

and to dec: de what the agency should be doing. In addition, task 

force^^ wer( viewed as part of the planning machinery, and "have been 

the most active and the most productive of the planning strategies 

35 

utilized b) the Agency." 

AltSough nearly one-fourth of its time was used in meeting 
... 36 

'emergency' situations, the role or the planning office was mainly 

to staff tie "planning machinery", and to-- 

•.•maintain communication and cooperation concerning com- 
prehensive educational planning and evaluation among all 
divisi(ns and programs within the Agency. Provide general 
coordii ation to the Agency-wide planning structure and 
mechanisms. Create new planning structures as needed. 37 

In short, the focus was on agency-wide internal planning coordinated 
by the plaining unit. The hope was to facilitate better decisions 
about the £l location and use of SEA instructional resources by encour- 
aging SEA officials to think about the outputs and products of educa- 

38 

tion rathei than focusing* on a number of discreet funding sources. 

AlthDUgh my visit to Texas was too short to evaluate fully the 
SEA planning operation and its effect on decisions, some tentative 
observations are in order. On the positive side, the Department, 
under the rubric of planning, has adopted some procedures that prob- 
ably are useful in better managing the* agency. Task forces, for example. 
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are a <st3 aightfomard device for attacking and solving particular 
problems. Furthex-nnore, efforts to integrate the activities of taf- 
ferent Sl\ units and to set up planning mechanisms for regular dis- 
cussion cf issues seem worthwhile. Formal mechanisms for exploring 
different issues Tnay encourage SEA employees to think more carefully 
about what they are doing and where they should be going. 

On the other hand, one must wonder about Texas' emphasis on 
the duve])pmenv of comprehensive plans. (*'A11 of the Divisions within 

the Texas Education Agency will develop five-year plans for their own 

39 

internal )perations/0 As I argued in Chapter VII, it is Joubtful 
whether having units across the agency attempt to develop long-range 
plans really accomplishes very much. An alternative might be to con- 
centrate banning efforts on only a few priorities each year. This 
concerted analysis would allow a small planning staff, working in con- 
junction dth program managers, to challenge assumptions, raise value 
questions , and exjjlore the interaction of ends and means in a thorough 
wa^. Fin illy, I suspect that the SEA may be unduly optimistic when it 
states thit: "The Division of Program Plaiining's long-range goal is 
that the Vgency will operate with wholeness--"With unity- -as it provides 
leadershi) and direction to public education in Texas/*^^ If or- 
ganizatiois usually behave as coalitions of competing subunits, as I 
have argued throughout this study, then this goal may well be un- 
realistic. 

Despite these criticisias, the planning unit on balance seemed 
to be providing some useful nanugerial services. It was competently 
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staffed by employees who were concerned with questioning the role of 
the SHA ;in( exploring alternative procedures and practices, ^fuch of 
this self-cxami nation probably would not have been possible without 
the money applied by Title V and other federal programs^. 



Appendix C - 
Title V in Kansas 
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Ka isas is a conservative state--people move. cautiously and pro- 
grams cha ige slowly. Bold experimentation and innovation appear foreign 
to the wa ' things are done. To be sure, keeping costs down, running a 
"clean" o »eration and seeking efficiency seem to be major governmental 
objective These concerns are reflected in civil service regulations 
which str xtly govern the hiring of both professional and non-profes- 
sional stnte employees* These regulations generally do succeed in 
keeping p )liticians and other "unqualified" individuals out of the 
executive agencies, but they also create enoniKDUs bureaucratic hurdles 
for agenc .es trying to hire persons not fitting the standard mold/ 

Kansas* conservatism was reflected in the State Department of 

2 

Education in 1965. It was small (ninety- two employees) and generally 

not regar led as a particularly innovative agency. The state's concern 

with low {ovemmental expenditures meant low salaries which hampered 

recruitme it. Concern with costs also meant that SEA operations were 

closely w itched by a central division of administration, with both 

state and federal expenditures requiring approval. Indeed, the state 

report edl ' was hesitant to take ESEA funds in 19<^5 since they inirht 

3 

dry up in the future, leaving ths state to pick up the costs. 

Civil service regulations and low salaries continued to plague 
the SEA in 1971* An example helps to make the point. Given the in- 
centive of federal money, the SEA decided in 1971 to hire an educa- 
tional planner. This meant that prospective employees would have to 
compote for the job on the basis of their scores on a civil service 
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examinatioi. The one scoring the highest would also have to meet ex- 
tensive fo-mal training and experience requirements. With all that, 
the succes.ful candidate could expect to earn about $14,000 a year. 
Tlie proble is were that the civil service group preparing the test knew 
virtually :.othing about educational planning and the salary simply was 
not competitive. Curiously, the SEA, to get around these obstacles, 
hired a full-time consultant through a prf^fit-making Kansas firra.'^ 

Gov mmental activities in Kansas, then, are characterized by 
archaic bu eaucratic procedures, a conservative view toward social 
action pro; rams, and a preoccupation with what one observer has called 
"pedestrian efficiency."^ Add to these problems an overriding allegi- 
ance to loialism in education, and it is little wonder that the 1965 
SEA was a i ather nondescript unit concerned mainly with accrediting 
schools an( certifying teachers. 

Titl e V expenditures : In 1965, the advent of Title V meant a 

budget increase of approximately twenty- five percent to the Kansas 
6 

SEA, matching the figure for South Carolina. Tliis money was budgeted 
for seven jrojects covering a wide range of activities. The biggest 
one ($91,0CD out of $190,000) was designed to solve various adminis- 
trative prcjlems. The Title V project paid the salaries of a per- 
sonnel manager, three new employees in graphic arts, a new coordinator 
of federal -state programs, and pai*t of the salary of an assistant for 
federal-state relations. The second largest project ($37,000)^ was 
budgeted for a general overhaul of teacher certification, with Title V 
used to "begin a crash program of recording current teacher records 
for tx-ansfer to computer tape."^ 
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In addition. Title V was budgeted for several other smaller 
projects: the expansion of SEA school accreditation activities; sup- 
port for special education; refinement of its data processing opera- 
tion; expulsion of the SEA finance section to help in the disbursement 
of new federal aid; and the hiring of consultants in music and/or 
art, and ilementary education. Also, SEA officials hoped to use 
Title V f >r the employment of a departmental librarian. In this case, . 
the centnl office of administration would not clear the position 
apparentl' because it seemed out of line with normal SEA activities. 
This illustrates once more the constraints governing SEA operations 
and the general conservatism of the state toward new activites. 

Ov IT the years. Title V resources were expended largely to con- 

tinue the initial projects. The SEA Title V coordinator estimated 

that abou: seventy-five percent of the 1971-72 expenditures could be 

12 

traced to projects started in 1965-66. In addition. Title V picked- 
up the CO its of state supervisory services previously supported by 
Titles II • and X of NDEA until 1968. Finally, some Title V was bud- 
geted in 971 for planning and evaluation. 

Ti :le V, then, was used in 1965 mainly to fill in gups, with 
the money spread among the different units of the agency. While there 
was some tope that Title V would support a research office, more 
urgent problems seem to have taken precedence. After the first year 
Title V served chiefly as a source of general operational suppoart with 
most of the money used for the continuing subsidy of the initial proj- 
ects. More recently, however, some efforts were made to free up 
Title V for planning activities. 
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lil e V decision-making ; The Kansas SEA seemed to have reached 
its initia; Title V decisions in the same basic way as the Massachu- 
setts SEA. Over the course of several meetings, a "rather select 
..14 

group' o: top managers hammered out the Title V projects. "It was 

a matter o: discussion--give and take,"^^ commented one SEA staffer. 

Unlike New York, there was no general solicitation of the bureaucracy 

for ideas, since as one SEA official noted, "the different division 

directors 1 new what was needed. In short, knowing the needs even 

prior to tie arrival of Title V, SEA officials fit existing priorities 

to the ava: lable money. And once these initial Title V decisions were 

made, the i rogram 'Vas a pretty ongoing thing, because funds were com- 
17 

mitted." 

Con( luding observations : The Kansas SEA grew considerably be- 

18 

tween 1965 and 1970— its staff more than doubled. Title V played 

an iniportai t role in this growth, paying the salaries of thirty-seven 
19 

persons m 1970. Title V mainly benefited the SEA by supporting 
improvemem s in its internal operations. The program also supported 
SEA services that were never possible prior to ESEA. 

Asi( e from new federal funds, another important change took 
place in 1?69. An elected superintendent of education was replaced 
by an elecied board of education and an appointed commissioner. Fill- 
ing this post since 1969, C. Taylor Whittier has been working dili- 
gently to change the agency's orientation fix>m a focus on regulation 

20 

to a concern with improved services and planning. Progress has been 
made, but it has been slow. 
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Ir sum, the SEA did change somewhat between 1965 and 1971 as 
a result of its new leadership and the influx of Title V and other 
federal cDllars. Nevertheless, the tradition of localism continued 
to const! ain SEA activities and the state remained conservative in 
its apprcach. The changes in the Kansas SEA did not match the progress 
in South Carolina, despite equally substantial budget increases from 
Title V. 
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Title V in Maryland 



The Maryland SEA has had several advantages over its counter- 
parts in s?ine other states, Maryland has only twenty- four school 
districts ;pread across a relatively small geographic area. This com- 
pactness a.d small number of local units facilitates state technical 
assistance to local schoolmen. The SEA is also part of a state execu- 
tive which values professionalism. This is reflected in the SEA 
salaries w) ich are competitive with those at the local level, with 
the except, on of school districts in the metropolitan area of Wash- 
ington, D. C. Moreover, political intervention in the hiring of staff 
is not a common pattern, with employees selected in accordance with 
an effective merit system. The SEA, in short, has operated within a 
state mana) eable in size and supporting fiood government,^ 

Not surprisingly, the SEA has also had its fair share of prob- 
lems. Lik< many other states, Maryland faced a growing fiscal crisis 
in 1971. ^he result was a reluctance to fund new state activities and 
a much clo* er scrutiny of ongoing state expenditures. For example, 
the SEA pel sonnel director reported that beginning in 1971 even the 

hiring of temporary employees had to be justified to the central bud- 

2 

get office. Another problem facing the agency was the housing of SEA 
employees st ten different sites, with two locations separated by 
forty miles. This made it difficult for the Sl:A top management to keep 
tab^ on departmental activities or to work together as a team. Despite 
these problems, however, the SEA reflected the state's concern with 
effective state government, and appeared to have a competent professional 




staff* 
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Ti tle V expenditures ; Most of Maryland's initial Title V ap- 
portionm€ it was budgeted for the expansion of instructional services 
to the sciools. This entailed the hiring of specialists in art, music, 
health education, materials development, and elementary and secondary 
education. A small part of the initial £q)portionment also was re- 
served for "innovative" activities. That is, funds were set aside 
to cover :he cost of tuition reimbursements and leaves of absence for 
SEA employees returning to school* 

Af :er the first year. Title V continued to pay the salaries of 

the specialists initially hired as a result of the program. But the 

Department's slice of Title V available for staff development dwindled 

4 

to about ;even percent in 1971-72, since SEA salary levels increased 
more rapi lly than the state's Title V apportionment. "The program was 

all chewel up with salaries," commented a SEA official. "It is now 

5 

socked in " So Title V's flexibility was short-lived and the program 
mainly be :ame a source of operational support for instructional ser- 
vices. 

Ti le V's decision-making ; Maryland SEA officials apparently 
made thei • Title V decisions in a manner somewhat similar to the ap- 
proach fo lowed in Massachusetts and Kansas. That is to say, a small 
group of top managers, who basically knew the needs of the agency, sat 
down to figure out the Department's Title V projects. There was no 
formal solicitation of ideas from the bureaucracy, as in New York.^ 
Indeed, according to one official, the process was cut-and-dried; 
^ "F^^n ^he beginning the deputy and the Superintendent were sold on the 

ERIC 
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* 7 
idea that he Department needed more specialists." Given this "mind 

set" of t! e Superintendent, competition for Title V fxmds was 
squelched :rom the beginning. It was "a foregone conclusion,"^ said 
one officip.1, that the money would be exiiended on instructional ser- 
vices. Th< money was used mainly in this area, with particular focus 
on those sj ecialties that the state legislature had refused to fund 
m the pasi . Only later when end-of-year money became available, 
noted one official, was he thrown a "bone"^^ f->r his research activi- 
ties. 

It :hould be emphasized that Maryland, of the nine SEA's 
visited as a part of this study, demonstrated the least competition 
for Title \ in 1965. Although some units hoped to get some Title V 
resources, the Superintendent apparently felt strongly about improve- 
ment in in.'tructici d exercised his prerogative to make the Title V 
decisions. The mor^jy was not spread evenly across the agency. With 
the benefil of hindsight, however, seveval persons interviewed seemed 
to think tl at this focus and its continuing subsidy may have been a 
mistake. ( ae official stated that if additional Title V became avail- 
able "less Df the money would go to dedicated self-preservation."^ 
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Conc luding observations : The Title V story in Maryland is not 
very complicated. The money was budgeted chiefly for subject matter 
specialists, and Title V has continued to subsidize these activities. 
Or, to put it differently. Title V was used mainly to meet pre-existing 
priorities by filling gaps in the existing mode of SHA operations. In 
1970, seventy -three percent^"^ of Maryland's Title V apportionments went 
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for the alaries of twenty-seven employees. Indeed, Maryland seems 
to be a (:ood example of the Title V expenditure pattern found in many 
states. As quoted in Chapter I, Roald F, Campbell and his colleagues 
in their 1967 study criticized the "overmuch attention"^^ to subject 
matter sj ecialists in Title V expenditures. 
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Notes: Appendix C 
Title V in Tennessee 



1. Int JTview, September 24, 1971, 

2. Int srview with SEA official, September 24, 1971* 

3. Sev sral interviewees independently made this point, September 24, 
197 . 

4. The term "pre-bureaucratic" was used to describe Tennessee gov- 
ern lent by Daniel J. Elazar, in a 1971 interview. 

5. The .e observations are based on interviews with various SEA 
off xials. 

6. For example. Governor Winfield Dunn became the new chairman of 
the Education Commission of the States in May, 1972. "He became 
Ten lessee's first Republican governor in 50 years. • .and has since 
been noted for his progressive work to upgrade education in 
Tennessee.'^ Education Cpmmission of the States, ''Education Com- 
mission of tlie States Bulletin," Vol. 5, No. 5 (June, 1972), p. 1 

7. Several interviewees independently made this point, September 24, 
197.. 

8. Dat I supplied by USOE Division of State Agency Cooperation. 
See Appendix D, Table 4. 

9. Adv .sory Council on State Departments of Education, Improving 
Sta :e Leadership in Education: An Annual Report of the Advisory 
Couicil on State Departments of Education (Washington^ D> C: 
U. u Government Printing Oi^fice, 1966), pp. 126-127^ 

10. Interview with SEA staffer, September 24, 1971. 

11. Int Jrview with the SbA federal -state relations coordinator, 
Sep leraber 24, 1971. 

12. Tennessee State Department of Education, "Title V, ESEA, P. L. 
89-10 (Amended 91-230): To Strengthen State Departments of Edu- 
cation," undated, p. 1. (Xeroxed.) 

13. This description is based on interviews on September 24, 1971, 
with several participants in the 1965 decision-making process. 

14. Interview, September 24, 1971. 
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15. Hxprc sion used by a participant in the 1965 Title V decision- 
inakin ; process, September 24, 1971. 

16. Inter lew with SEA official, September 24, 1971. 

17. Inter iew with SEA official, September 24, 1971. 

18. U. S. Office of Education, State Departments of Education and 
federj l Programs: Annual Report, Fiscal Year 1970 (Washington. 
0. C. U. S. Government Printing Office, 1972), p. 7. 
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Notes: Appendix C 
Title V in Kentucky 

1. This constitutional provision was mentioned by several interviewees. 

2. Intenriew with SEA official, September 23, 1971. 

3. Interview with SEA official, September 23, 1971. 

4. Interview with SEA official, September 23, 1971. 

5. Several interviewees made these points on September 23, 1971. 

6. Kentjcky Department of Education, "Kentucky Plan for Imi)lementjng 
Titl i V, Elementary and Secondary Education Act cf 1965", undated, 
p. 3 (Xeroxed.) 

7. Advisory Council on State Departments of Education, Improving 
Stat' ? Leadership in Education: An Annual Report of the Advisory 
Coun :il on State Departments of Education (Washington. D. C: 

U. S Government Printing Office, 1966), p. 82. 

8. This listing of first-year projects was drawn from "Kentucky 
Plan ..," op, cit ., and ibid ., pp. 81-83. 

9. FY 1 '71 Title V Application, p. 12. 

10. Memo^randum to Dr. Hariy Phillips, Director, Division of State 
Agen:y Cooperation, from Wendell P. Butler, Superintendent of 
Publ .c Instruction, on Amendments to Title V ESEA /^plication, 
FY 1 "71, June 10, 1971, p. 1. 

11. Ibid 

12. Ibid 

13. Ibid 

14. See 'he general discussion of this point in Chapter II. 

15. Interview with SEA official, September 23, 1971. 

16. Interview with SEA official, September 23, 1971. 

17. "Kentucky Plan...," op. cit. . p. 2. 

18. Ibid ., p. 3. 

1!). Interview with SEA official, September 23, 1071. 
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20. U. S. Office of- Education, State Departments of Education an d 
Feder al Programs: Annual Report. Fiscal Year 1970 ("Washington , 
C. U. S. Govemm'jnt Printing Office, 1972), pp. 6, 8. 
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Notes: Appendix C 
Title V in Colorado 



1. E. D' an Coon, "New Laws— If Schools Can Make Them Work— Will Give 
Publ c More for Its Education Dollar," in Education Colorado 
(Denver: Colorado Department of Education7 September 14, 1971), 
p. 4 

2. Ibid 

3. Ibid 

4. Ibid 

5. Inte'-view with SEA official, December 7, 1971, 

6. Ince -view with SEA official, December 7, 1971, 

7. Inrti " /ith legislative aide, December 6, 19V1. 

8. Inte -view with legislative aidfc, December 6, 1971. 

9. Moio specifically, the study was commissioned by the Joint 
Budg et Committee of the legislature. 

10. Stanford Research Institute, "Strengthening Educational Manage- 
ment in Colorado: An Abstract Report of the Joint Budget Com- 
mitt fe to the Colorado General Assembly" (Menlo Park* Calif.: 

Stan ord Research Institute, February 5, 1971), p. i\ (Processed.) 

11. Stan 'ord Research Institute, "Strengthening Educational Manage- 
ment in Colorado: Volune I: A Summary Report of the Joint 
Budg st Committee to the Colorado General Assembly" (Menlo Park, 
Cali *. : Stanford Research Institute, February, 1971), p. 14. 
(Pro* .essed.) 

12. Ibid , p. 9. 

13. Seve -al state officials made this point in interviews on 
Dece/iber 6 and 7, 1971. 

14. Several interviewees independently made this point on December 
6 and 7, 1971. 

15. Interview with SEA official, Deceuiber 7, 1971* 

16. Interview with SEA official, December 7, 1971. 

O 
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17. Severn SEA staffers made this same point. The quote is from 
an in:erview with a SEA official on December 7. 1971. 

18. Interview with SEA official, December 6, 1971. 

19. Inter dews with SEA officials. December 6 and 7. 1971. 

20. Data supplied by USOE Division of State Agency Cooperation. 
See A)pendix D. Table 3. t> , f . 

°f/ducation. ••OE-5169. Part II: Program Grants 
[for .he Colorado SEA for fiscal 1966]." undated. (Typewritten.) 

22. Ibid. pp. 1-2. 

23. Inter lew with SEA official. December 6. 1971. 

24. Arthu ■ P Ludka. Planning In the Colorado Department of Educa- 
t^n 0 Facilitate Improvem ents in Educat ion W Denver- T;:];7;;urnp 
State Leadership in Education. 1970). p. i. 

25. Ibid. . pp. 1-2. 
"*26. Ibid., p. 2. 

27. Ibid., p. 2. 

28. Ibid ., p. 2. 

29. Inter\iew with SEA official. December 6. 1971. 

30. Colorjdo Department of Education. "Division of Accounts and 

Sub-Appropriation Budget Status for Fiscal Year 
1970-1371. ESEA 503 Departmental Administration." undated, p 7 
(Computer printout.) > ■ 

31. Interview with SEA official." December 6. 1971. 

32. Interview with SEA official. December 6. 1971. 

33. -.si; the expression used by those in the Department's Improved 
Leamiig Unit which carries out these new activities. 

34. Interviews on December 6. 1971. 

35. See. for example: Edgar L. Morphet. et al.. eds.> Planning and 
Providing for Excellence in Education TDiS7er: Improving State 
Leadership m bducation. 1971). On page 17. the study points to 
Colorado as one of the states "beginning to take steps to provide 
leadership, m educational planning." 
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36. Ludka, op, cit ,, p. 3, 

37. Ibid., p. 5. 

38. Colorado Department of Education, A School Improvement Process : 
Accreditation by Contract (Denver: Colorado Department of Edu^ 
cat! yn, June, 1971), pp. 1-2. 

39. Ludk 1, op, cit ., p. 5. 

40. Ibid., p. 17. 

41. Ibid., p. 15, 

42. U. S. Office of Education, State Departments of Education and 
Fede ral Programs: Annual Report, Fiscal Year 1970 (Washington > 
D. C7: U, S. Government Printing Office, 1972), p. 8. 

43. Data supplied by USOE Division of State Agency Cooperation, 
See Vppendix D, Table 1, 

44. Interview with SEA official, December 7, 1971. 
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Notes : Appendix C 
Title V in Texas 

!• Giline- -Aikin Committee on Education, To Have What We Must . , , 

Senate r James E. Taylor, Chairman, September, 1948. This committee 
led ti the legislation. 

2. These observations are based on interviews with several SEA 
employees, December 8 and 9, 1971. 

3. Interview with SEA official, December 8, 1971. 

4. This ] oint was made by several interviewees on December 8 and 9, 
1971. Also see: Michael W. Kirst, '^Who Governs?", in Federal 
Aid tc Education: Who Benefits? Who Governs? Edited by Joel 
S- Be-ke and Michael W. Kirst (Lexington, Mass.: Heath, forth- 
coming), p. 66. (Page proofs.) 

"Bit in... Texas, the overall state political culture im- 
pof es such great constraints that a more activist program 
priority orientation for the SEA is not feasible." 

5. Laurerce D. Haskew, "Supplementary Statement: Inplications for 
Leadership Performance," in The Evolution of Planning in the 
Texas Education Agency (Denver! Improving State Leadership in 
Education, September, 1970), p. 22. 

6. Inter\dew with SEA official, December 9, 1971. 

7. Inteniew with SEA official, December 9, 1971. 

8. Joel 5 . Berke and Michael W. Kirst ^ ntergovemmental Relations: 
Conclisions and Recommendations, federal Aid to Education .>> , 
op. C3 t., p. 387. ' ' ~ 

9. For a description of these activities, see: Texas Education 
Agenc) , State Plan: ^Procedures and Policies for the Operation 
of Reg ional Education Service Centers (Austin: Texas Education 
Agenc) , January, 1970). 



10, 
11, 
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Interview with SEA official, December 8, 1971. 

Advisory Council on State Departments of Education, Improving 
State Leadership in Education; An Annual Report of the Advisory 
Council on vState Departments of Education (Washington, D, C; 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1966), pp. 127-128. 

12. Letter from Harry L. Selden, Chief, Policy and Procedures Staff, 
O USOE Division of State Agency Cooperation, February 4, 1972, p. 2. 



13. Intc-view with SEA official, December 8, 1971. 

14. Inte-view with SEA official, December 8, 1971. 

15. Inte -view with SEA official, December 8, 1971. 

16. Inte -view with SEA official, December 8, 1971. 

17. Texa. Education Agency, Operating Budget; 1970-1971 (Austin: 
Texa . Education Agency, August, 1970)7 p. 289. 

18. Interview with SEA official, December 9, 1971. 

19. Therie observations are based on interviews with several SEA 
of fi- dais who had worked for the agency in 1965. 

20. InLe ^iew with SEA official, December 8, 1971. 

21. Expr ssion used by SEA official, December 8, 1971. 

22. Keitl L. Cruse, The Evolution of Planning..., op. cit ., p. 1. 

23. Ibid. 

24. Ibid 

25. Ibid , p. 2. 

26. Data supplied by SEA official, December 8, 1971. The federal 
cont ibution to SEA administrative expenditures in 1964-1965 
was 1,824,856. The state contribution was $1,779,222. 

27. Texa Education Agency, Operating Budget..., op. cit ., p. 2. 

28. Data supplied by USOE Division of State Agency Cooperation. 

29. Ibid 

30. Ibid See Appendix D, Table 4. 

31. U. S Office of Education, State Departments of Education and 
Fede: al Programs: Annual Report, Fiscal Year 1970 (Washington , 

C.l U. S. Government Printing Office, 1972), p. 8. 

32. Cruse, op. cit., p. 5. 

33. Ibid. 

34 . Ibid. , p . 6 . 

35. Ibid , p. 16. 
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36. Ibid, p. 15. 

37. Ibid. 

38. Inter iew with SEA official, December 9, 1971. 

39. Cruse op. cit . , p. 17. 

40. Texas Education Agency, Operating Budget.... op. cit .. p. 30. 



Title V in Kansas 

1 . TTiii description reflects the consensus of opinion expressed by 
several SEA officials interviewed on December 10, 1971. 

2. Data supplied by USOE Division of State Agency Cooperation. Als 
see Appendix D, Table 1. 

3. Basel on interviews with SEA officials, December 10, 1971. 

4. Interview with SEA official, December 10, 1971. 

5. Interview with Daniel J. Elazar, 1971. 

6. Data supplied by USOE Division of State Agency Cooperation. 
Alsc, see the table in Appendix B. 

7. Kansas State Department of Education, "Budget Estimates, FY '66" 
(Har. Iwritten.) 

8 . lb ic . 

9. Kansas fiscal year 1966 Title V application. 

10. Data based on ibid . 

11. Interview with SEA official, December 10, 1971. 

12. Interview, December iO, 1971. 

13. Interview with SEA official, December 10, 1971. 

14. QuotJ front interview with SEA official, December 10, 1971. 

15. Ibid. 

16. Interview with SEA official, December 10, 1971. 

17. Interview with SEA official, Decerber 10, 1971. 

18. Data supplied by USOE Division of State Agency Cooperation. 
Also, see Appendix D, Table 1. 

19. l)SOE, State Departments of Education and Federal Programs: 
Annual Report " Fiscal Year 1970 (Washington, D. C: U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1972) , p. 6. 

20. Based on interview data, December 10, 1971. 
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Notes: Appendix C 
Title V in Maryland 

1. These observations are based on interviews with several SEA 
emplo; ees on October 19, 1971. 

2. Inter iew, October 19, 1971. 

3. This is based on interviews and USOE, Improving State Leade rship 

m Education (Washington, D. C: U. S. Government Printing 

Office, March, 1966), p. 87. 

4. Marylind Department of Education, "ESEA Title V: 1972 Fiscal 
Year,' p. 4. (Typewritten.) 

5. Interview with SEA official, October 19, 1971. 

6. This is based on several interviews with SEA officials who worked 
for tie SEA in 1965, October 19, 1971. 

7. Inteniew with SEA official, October 19, 1971. 

8. Interview with SEA official, October 19, 1971. 

9. Inten Lew with SEA official, October 19, 1971. 

10. Inter\Lew with SEA official, October 19, 1971. 

11. Inters Lew with SEA official, October 19, 1971. 

12. IntervLew with SEA official, October 19, 1971. 

13. USOE, )tate Departments of Education and Federal Programs: 
Annual Report. Fiscal Year 1970 (Washington. D. C.': U. S. 
Govern nent Printing Office, 1972), p. 8. 

14. Ibid. , p. 6. 

15. Roald Campbell, et al . , eds.. Strengthening State Departments 
of Education (Chicago: University of Chicago, Midwest Adminis- 
tration Center, June, 1967), p. 75. 
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Table 1 

SE/ Administrative Expenditures and Total Employees for 
FY 1965 and FY 1970* 





FY 'eS SEA 

Administrative 

Expenditures 


FY '70 SEA 

Administrative 

Expenditures 


FY '65 

Total 

Employees 


FY '70 

Total 

Employees 


Total (U5A) 


$ 138,924,706 


$ 297,823,975 


14,720 


21,697 


Colorado 


1,351,162 


3,132,135 


132 


203 


Kansas 


846,537 


2,609,670 


92 


195 


Kentucky 


2,719,017 


5,347,829 


399 


516 


Maryland 


l,609,06f 


6,244,130 


132 


377 


Massachui stts 


5,800,266 


7,220,690 


574 


603 


New Yox*k 


18,900,300 


35,527,851 


1,778 


2,467 


South Ca7 Dlina 


910,623 


7,145,912 


166 


448 


Tennessee 


2,880,815 


5,505,339 


349 


426 


Texas 


3,515,7S5 


8,087,074 


500 
(est.) 


831 



*Data supplied by USOE Division of State Agency Cooperation. "Admin- 
istrative Expenditures" and "Total En5)loyees", according to USOE, "do 
not include funds and positions utilized by the State education agencies 
for the direct operation of schools and institutions." But USOE is 
uncertain whether the data include programs not integral to all the 
states (e.g., vocational rehabilitation). For a discussion of some of 
the problems with those official data, see footnote two in Chapter VI. 
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Table 3 

1 ercentage of 1970 SEA Administrative Expenditures 
Derived from All Federal Sources, and 
Derived from Title V, Section 503* 



CD 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 




FY '70 SEA 

Administrative 

Expenditures 


S of funds in 
Coltuim 2 
derived from 
all federal 
sources 


\ of Colunn 2 
derived from 
Sec. 503, 
Title V 


Column 4 
as % of 
Column 3 


Total (US/.) 


S 297.823.975 


40 1 


o . 1 




Colorado 


3,132,135 


58.1 


17.0 


29.2 


Kansas 


2,609,670 


53.8 


14.1 


26.1 


Kentucky 


5,347,829 


48.3 


. 7.8 


16.0 


Maryland 


6,244,130 


40.6 


7.7 


19.0 


Massachusetts 


7,220,690 


32.8 


7.6 


23.1 


New York 


35,527,851 


21.5 


4.9 


22.8 


South Car' Una 


7,145,912 


16.2 


4.7 


29.0 


Tennessee 


5,505,339 


31.3 


8.8 


28.0 


Texas 


8,087,074 


69.7 


13.5 


19.3 



*niis table is based on data supplied by USOE Division of State Agency 
Cooperation, 
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